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Annual Address;. 

By His Honour Sir E. A. Gait, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., President of 

the Society. 

Gentlemen— 

TL ^ Si great pleasure to meet you again at the end of the 

_ _ fourth yv3ir of omi- Soeiety’s existence and to 

Progress, of + i . 

the Society. ^ congratulate you once more on 

its continued progress and ] prosperity and on 
the tangible results which have been achieved in various 
directions. The number of mem})ers of all kinds is now only 
257 against -267 a year ago, but the falling olf is nominal rather 
than real. It is due to tbe removal from the roll of a number 
of members who, though they had joined the Society and received 
the Journal regularly, uievcr paid their subscriptions and were 
tlu'i efore a source of loss to us rather than gain. On the other 
hand 28 new members have joined ^the society. Our library now 
contains nearly 1,400 volumes. It has been enriched dujring the 
year by the purchase inier alia of 200 volumes of well-known 
editions of Sanskrit texts. 
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The Journal has continued to apj-i^ar with fair regularity. It 
* has iTiainfaiueJ tlie rei ulation whi< h it had 

The Society's ^ aim'd, and 1 liave more than once 

Journal. received graUl'ying letters from Ihigland idling 

me of the iuter^t which some of the papers j>uhhshcd in it have 
aroused amongst hiUropcan savants. I Ins is spi'cially the case in 
regard to several papers hy our talented Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, who is rapidly making a name for himself 
as an. investigalor and cpigraphist. 

The March numher of the Journal contains a paper by 

him on the chronology of the llrihadratha 

History and ^ 

Geo^aphy. dynasty of Magadlia. I'roii# a (dose exaini- 
nation of Matsya, Vayii and fitlier I'uranas, 
Mr. Jayaswal concludes tliat tlicrc were llftcen kings of this line 
before the Mahabharata ( in which grt at wi^r Sahadeva of that 
line fought and fell) and twenty -seven after, the whole dynasty 
reigning for 6ne thousand years and lh(‘ la.-l twcnl y-ec'Vcn for 
, seven hiiiidred ( or more accurately 01)7 ) years until 7;i7 IhC)., 
when they were succeeded by the Siiisumikadvnasty. 

Under the heading llevis(‘d Notes on the BiTilinnu Mm]>ii'e^’ 
!^Ir. Jayaswal deals with various (j[iiestions conci'iiiJtlig the if'iinga 
dynasty, which Pushya-Mitra founded about ISJ 15. (1 after 
another ilrihadrathii, tlielasi of (he Maiiryas, * whose gt nejKil lie 
was, had been assassinated in the sight of the whole ariuj^ Mr. 
Jayaswal supports, and gives evidence to con linn, ]\Iahaniaho- 
pa^hyaya Kara Prashad Shaslri’s \riew tliat the ^'iingas were 
ilrahmaus.^ He thinks that the revolution was tlie result of 
a Hindu reaction against Buddhism and of dissaiisfaet ion 
with Brihadratha^s inaction in t!ie face of Mtnuiiider’s Giiceo- 
Bactrian invasion. The rise to power of the S'unga dynasty was 
followed hy a general persecution of the Buddhists and the revival 
of orthodox Hinduism. It was a period of great literary 
activity, and to it is to be. ascribed the coin j)i la (ion of the 
Mahabhashya and the Manava-Dharma-Sastra and the Bnihniani- 
cal redactions of the great epics of the Mahabharata and the 
Bamayana. The overweening claims put forward in these work A 
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Oil behalf of the Brahmans, and the hostility therein displayed to 
the Sudras, are explained by the fact tliat a Brahman dynasty 
was in power and that it had displaced a line of Sudra kings. 

Mr. Pani.a Lail has disoi.ssed the ehronology^Jf the Gupta 
Emperors on the basis of the dates assigned to ^wo of them in 
two inscriptions on images of Buddha discovered I'ecently at 
Srirnath near Benares in the course of excavations made by the 
Arcbieological Survey of India. lie comments on the paucity 
of coins of Buddha Gaj)ta, who is now known to have ruled over 
the whole country from Malwa to Bengal I’rom 1-77 to 191 A.D. 
and urges that the members of our Society should make 
a systematic searcji in the bazars for such coins. 

Mr. Jadiinath Sarhar who_, in the (iiNt volume of our Journal, 
gave an account of Mir Jumla^’s invasion of Assam based on that 
contained in the Fathiyya-i-ibrifjya of Shihabuddin Talish^ has 
contributed some notes on the Topogr.»phy of Garhgaon 
which was then (he Assam Capital. These not(‘S should be very 
useful to local auticpiarians. The siine gentleman has compilcd( 
from the old factory records and original correspondence preserved 
in the India Oilioe a narrativ(‘ of the relations between Sivaji 
and the Eri^isli of the llajapur fa Tory in the llatmigiri 
district* of Bombay daring the period from 1059 to Sivaji^s. 
deatlf in 1080. ^hc llajapur fack)ry was closed about two 
years later! 

INTiham ihopadliyaya Pandit llara Prashad Sliastri, on whose 
election as President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1 take 
this opportunity to offer him publicly, as I have already 
done privately, my most hearty congnitiilations^ has continued 
to scud valuable eontribiilioiis to our Journal. The March 
number contains an instructive paper by him on Gazetteer 
Literature in Sanskrit. He reviews the information of this 
nature contained in (1) the Br i/imak/uiNfja of the Bhavisya 
Parana j (2) VidyapatPs account written in the iifleenth century 
of the countries visited by Balarama, ^ri Krisna's elder brother, 
in the course of his expiatory tourj (5) and (1) the Vtkra- 
by some member of the Vaijula f imily, and the Pdniava 
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Hgvijayahj Ramakavi, both more than three centuries old, 
and finally (5) the Desdvalitivrili^ written by a learned 
Brahman named Jagamohan, whose patron Deva Vijala, 
a Chauhan ^girdar of four parganas round Patna^ died in the 
year 1650 A.D. ^ The last mentioned, which is by far the least 
incomplete, purports to give an account of the fifty-six countries 
(almost all in India) which comprised the world as then known 
to the Hindus. Unfortunately no com])lete copy of the manu,- 
script has yet been found. 

The same learned Pandit contributed to the June number 

pa])ers on three more Orisba cop per-i dates. The 

Epigraphy. ^ ^ « ... 

first, of unknown ])rovenaiicef js now in tjie 

possession of the Yuvaraja of 1'ekkali. 1 1 dates probably from 
the eleventh century but the record is iiu om]>letc, as at least two 
plates are missing. The name of the donor is on a missing 
plate, but ho seems to have been a member of ibo Sailodbhava 
family of Kongada in Kalifiga. The prince^ of this family 
>were not always independent rulers ; and in the seventh 
century they owed allegiance to Snsanka, king of West Bengal. 

The second plate is a grant of Ranastambhadeva of tlie Sulki 
family, whose land grants are already well known^no less than 
five having been published by the Pandit in the thii\l,v^olimie 
of our Journal. Th^ preseni; inscription does dot add malc^A’ially 
to our knowledge of the dynasty, which luled about the tenth 
century, but an interesting question is suggested by the fact 
that the land granted was in the village of Java in the Radha 
iountry. There is a village of this name in the Hooghly dis- 
trict on tlie border of Midnapore, The latter district contains 
in influential agricultural community k» own as Sukli, who 
race their origin to a place called Kodalaka, and the question 
s whether there is any connection between these names and the 
Sulki kings whose capital was at Kodalaka. 

The third plate bears record of a grant by llai^abhanja-deva, 

>f the line of Virabhadra, who is said to have been hatched out 
Torn the egg of a peahen, and whose dynasty ruled the country 
low forming the Mayurbhanj State. The plate was found b^ 
ome cowherds in the Bamaughati subdivision of that State. 
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Several similar plates are already known, and the present one 
does not add much to our previous knowledge. It has however 
enabled several misreadings in other plates to be corrected. 

An account of the J anibigha inscription is coiitributed by 
Mr. Panday to the September number. The stone containing 
this inscription was found in the village of Jauibigha, six miles 
east of Bodh Gaya^ and has been presented to the Patna 
lyiuseum by the Mahant of that place. It records the grant of 
a village to a Singhalese monk for the maintenance of a monas- 
tery by king Jay a Sena, ruler of l‘ithi (Magadha) and son of 
Buddha Sena, in the SJird (expired) year of the reign of Laksh- 
mana Sena. In ^ separate note Mr. Jayaswal argues that, as 
the date given in this inscription is expressly stated to refer to 
the reign of Lakshmana Sena, there is no possibility of the era 
known after him having started with the reign of some prede- 
cessor ; and the ruler of the same name who fled from Navadip 
must, therefore, have been a descendant (probably grandson) of 
the original Lakshmana, The expression used in connection 
with this date is Identical with that in two inscriptions (II and 
III) discussed in the J, A. S. B. for 1913, page by 
Mr. E. D. Batlteji, who, taking the word to refer to rajy(fy 
regards^it as showing that Lakshmana Sena^s reign had ceased 
before the inscripfion was made. Mohammad, son of Bakhtyar, 
conquered fhe town of Bihar in 1199 A.D.,but as the date on the 
Janibigha inscription corresponds to 1202 A.D., it is clear that 
the country a few miles to the south remained for some time 
longer under the rule of a scion of the Sena family. The grant 
was no doubt made through a regular §asana or copper-plate 
charter, and the inscription on the stone was merely intended as 
a local notification of the fact. The representation of a donkey 
and a sow below the inscription, as indicating that anyone 
violating the grant will be reborn of such an unnatural and 
discreditable parentage, is, I believe, the first instance that has 
come to notice in Bihar of a form o^ imprecation which is already 

known to be fairly common in Orissa and the adjacent part of 

f • 

Chota Nagpur. 
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Mr. Panday has also published a revised translation of 
tfie i n script ion*on a stone recently brought to the Patna Museum 
from the sculpture shed at Bodh Gaya. The pala^ographieal 
evidence indicates that this inscription was incised in the 
fifth century A.D. It records that certain arrangements for 
worship were made by the monk Prakhyata Kirtti^ w ho 
belonged to the royal family of Ceylon, in the hope of thereby 
acquiring merit and eventually attaining Huddhahood. 

Mr. Jayaswal, whose import ant papers on the HathigumphS 
inscription of the emperor Kharavela in the Journal for 1917 
have attracted wldespre^id Interest, has puhlished in the Decem- 
ber issue of the current year a fresh recension *of certain passages 
based on a close personal examination of the rock itself in the 
varying conditions of light and shade at different hours of the 
day. He has thus inter alia fixed more definitely the site of the 
capital of the Miisbikas, ascertained the name of Kharavela^s 
queen, found that Khar.ivela^s army crossed the Ganges on 
elephants, and proved that the Jains^already had images as far 
back as 460 R.C. Finally be has shown the well-known Rani-^ 
^nnl'pha, or rook-cut palace, a short distance from tlie site of the 
inscription was constructed by Kharavela^ a temporary 
habitation, for his queen. 

Mr, Jayaswal has also two papers on certain expres. ions used 
in the Asoka inscriptions. He shows, for instance, that ^"anusaiji- 
yana^’ means going out of office and not, as previously 
rendered, ^'assembly or tour of inspection 

Mr. r. W. Anderson, who in 1917 contributed a valuable 
Prehistoric on the stone implements found in the 

Antiquities. Singhbhiim district, has given us an account 
0 some prehistoric roc-k paintings discovered by him in and near 

two eaves, not far from the sma.ll village of Singanpur in the 

Ra.garh State. All the paintings but one ( in black ) are in 
a red colour, the pigment us^d being the red oxide of iron which 
occurs m wins throughout the rock. The drawings include 
uman emgs, a stag and other animals, several hiiiifing scenes 
wcl, among the more ambiguous symbols, some marks which 
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possibly a primitive script. They have their counterpart in th^ 
wall paintings of the prehistoric troglodytes of Prance and ojiher 
European eounlries. The author has, however, failed to find in 
the caves any direct evidence of human habifcalion, with the 
single exception of an agate flake, which Dr. Hayden thinks 
was undoubtedly chipped artificially. 

The year has not been very productive in the discovery of 
stone and coj^per implements, but there is one find which deserves 
special notice. When the large copper axeheads, figured opposite 
page 3S6 of our Jourual for 1916, were found in Mfiyurbhanj, 
some of the people on the spot suggested that they were in- 
tended for the record of land grants. As no instances of their 
use for this piirpose were then known, this explanation was 
rejected in favour of the view that they were weapons intended 
for eeiemonial use. I was recently, however, shown by Maulavi 
Abdus Sam ad of the Provincial Executive Service a piece of 
copper, shaped like an axeluad, on which is inscribed the record 
of a grant of land made to one of his ancestors by Raja Purush- 
ottama Deva who ruled in Orissa towards the end of tljp 
fifteenth century. The plate in question is figured opposite page 
3G1 of the December issue of our Journal. The records of 
.ancient land’ grants are ordinarily inscribed on rectangular 
plate®, and the question arises whether the use of a different 
sluf[)e for the puiposc of this grant is due tp the chance discovery 
and util z:ition of an old casting, or to the fact that copper axe- 
heids continued to be manufactured for this pur[X)8e after their use 
as implements had ceased owing to the discovery of iron. Per- 
se n illy I incline to the latter view, as similar instances of the 
survival for ceremonial or superstitious use of superseded imple- 
ments or materials are by no means rare. For instance, in the 
Darjeeling district stone celts are still fabricated as part of the 
stoek-iu’trade of the local mcdiciue men. 

Some mouths ago 363 copper coins were discovered in the 
property of tlie Cape Copper Co. at Kakha in 
Dhalblium. These coins have been examined by 
the Hon^ble Mr. W alsh, who has written a paper 
regarding them which will appear in jthe next number. Thecolqs 
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in quostion were found close to old copper workings and 
slag heaps, and their edges had not been trimmed- These 
facts suggest that they must have been made at a mint in the 
immediate tieighbourhood. These coins, like those found in 
the Puri districi a quarter of a century ago, are imitations of 
the coins of the Kushan king Kanishka, and they were there- 
fore designated Puri Kushan coins in his account of ihe Puri 
find by the late Dr. Hoernle whose recent death is so deeply 
regretted, not only by his friends, but by all who are interested in 
Indian archaeology. They bear on the obverse a standing figure 
of the king, with his right hand extended over a fire altar ; 
and on the reverse a ^figure of the moon g^d. Frojn thp 
character of the letters in the word Tanka, which occurs on 
one (only) of these coins, Mr. Walsh concludes that they cannot 
be earlier t han the seventh century A.D. As there would be 
no object in imitating an obsolete coinage, this conclusion 
is interesting as, if correct, it shows that the Kushan coins 
were current in India for several centuries after the extinction 
tf tlie dynasty to which they belonged. Another interest- 
ing paper by Mr Walsh deals with lOS silver pmneh- marked 
cojns %und in a g liar a in the bank of the Ganges^ Mr. Walsh 
shows that the marks on the obverse side of these coins occur in 
certain regular and constant, groups, and althou'gli other varying 
symbols were added, the occurrence of these regular confjbinations 
cannot have been fortuitous ; the theory that the marks were 
affixed haphazard by shroffs and others must therefore be aban- 
doned, and it must be recognized that they constitute a regular 
coinage. Mr. Walsh thus supports the conclusion already 
arrived at by Dr. Spooner and Mr. W. E. M. Camxjbell, l.c.s. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy has continued his account 

Ethnology. Birhors, describing in much 

detail their marriage, death and funeral cus- 
toms ; their birth, childhood and puberty ceremonies, and 
their religion. The Birhors qre one of the most wild and 
primitive tribes of Chota Nagpur, and most of them still lead 
a nomadic life and live mainly on jungle products. They have 
preserved intact many ancient institutions which other tribes 
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have forgotten or changed almost ont of recognition ; and 
the study of their customs is therefore one of very sp^ial 
importance to ethnologists. On the other hand it is interesting 
to find that many ceremonies and beliefs of relativdy advanced 
communities have their counterpart amongst tlie Birhors and 
may therefore be regarded as survivals fr< m very ancient times. 
A minor point, worthy of mention as a j^ossible relic of the 
copper age, is the fact that the Birhors^ ear-boring instru- 
ment is still made of that metal. 

IVlr. S. C. Mitra has furnished some notes on the use of 
the swallow worts and Mr. Sukumar Haidar has given 
some further folk stories. The September numbe'* of the 
Journal contains a paper by Mr. W. Crooke, the well-known 
author of Tribes and Castes of the United Provinces, on 
the headdress of Banjara women. The distinctive feature is 
a stick, about 6 inches long, which is worn upright like a horn on 
the top of the head, the hair being wound round, and the head- 
cloth draped gracefully over, it. Similar fashions are found 
elsewhere, chieliy in the Himalayan region, Central Asia and 
S}^ria. The ancient Scythians wore similar headgear, an^ Mr. 
Crooke conj^^'tures that the Banjaras may have originated from 
one of, the tribes which joined in the invasion of India by 
the J]phthalites, •or White Huns, during the sixth century of 
the Christian era. He rightly notes, however, that the use 
of a single article of dress is not a sufficient basis for any 
definite conclusion. 

When our Society was inaugurated it was thought thit it 

would be able to do a great deal in the way of 
Biogrftpny • . , . 

commemorating former provincial worthies by 

means of biographical notices, but the results in this direction 
have been disappointing, the only paper of the kind prior 
to the year under review being that by Mr. S. C. Hill on 
Major Kandfurlie Knox, who commanded the force deputed 
for the relief of Patna, which performed a wonderful march 
of 300 miles in thirteen days in the hot weather of 1760. 
1 am glad to say, however, that this year Khan Bahadur Saiyid 
Zamir-ud-din Ahmad has given an interesting account of Daud 
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Klian Quralshi, the most famous of the Moghal Governors of 
Bihar. In the struggle between Shah Jahan^s sons Daud 
Khan fought at first on the side of Daru Shikoh, but after 
Dara^s cause had become hopeless, he transferred his allegiance 
to Aurangzeb, He fought on Aurangzeb^s side against Shah 
Shujah; and when tlie latter retreated eastwards he was made 
Subadar of Bihar. Baud Khan took an active part in the 
campaign which ended in the final defeat of Shah Shujah. 
IJis next enterprise was the invasion of Palamau (lOfiO A.D.) 
where ho captured without difficulty the Chero Kaja^s wtdl- 
known forts near Betla. On his return journey he founded, 
on the hank of the Sbne, the town of Daudnagar, where his 
descendants still have their home. After holding charge of 
Bihar for five yeais, Baud Khan was transferred to the Subah of 
Khaudesh where he took part in the operations against Sivaji. 
He subsequently held charge in turn of the Suhaks of Berar 
and Allahabad. 


The Khan Bahadur has also given an i.ceoujit of the life 
and writings of Golaie. All Rasik, wlm lived at Patna in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. A complete col lei t ion of 
this poet's voluminous writings is lo be found 'in the J atna 
^Oriental Library. ^ 


The June nunib.er of our Journal contains two papefs by 
Miscellaneous. PiiiKij>al of the Bihar 

National College. In one of those papers 
Mr.^ Sen discusses a number of sites in Rajgir, which are 
associated with Buddha and his disciples. Many of tinse 
sites have now been definitely identified, thanks to the labours of 
Sir John Marshall, Mr, Jackson and oihers. In (lie other pap'r 
Mr Sen examines the relationship between Buddhism and 
Vedantisrn and shows that both arose out of the same move- 
ment of thought, resulting in the one ease in the doctrine of 
a Transcendent Being in the background, and in the other of 
a tianseendent state of being, in which the finite, the unreal and 

2hat-r\ themselves. The Vedantist attains 

aalvation by contemplation and the Buddhist by right conduct.' 
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In a paper in the June number Mr. Sikdar reviews all the 
references to education which are to be found in the Jaiahas, 
From the frequency with which Taxila is mentioned/ he infers 
that tliat place was the chief intellectual centre of the age, 
to which students flocked from all pai-ts of northern India. 
Benares came next in importance. There were ako numerous 
hermits who gave instruction to their dis(;iple8 in the groat 
forests with which the country at that time was covered. Most 
of the students lived in residence, those who could afford to pay 
the fees being treated as sons; while those who could not, 
performed menial luties in return for the iiisl ruction which they 
received. Discipline was strict and corporal j unishment was in 
vogue. 

Kai Bahadur Joges Chandra Ray has described the sugar* 
industry in ancient India. He says that while tlicre is no men- 
tion in the Vedas of any saccharine substance other than honey, 
the occurrence of the word ikshii shows that the sugarcane was 
known, and as it could not have gr(»wn wild in northern India it 
must alread} have b(?E*n cultivated there. The art of manufac- 
turing gut and other products was alieady known in Jhe fifth 
century 

The Patna Mu:Oum,in the ( stablishment of which our Society 

• * took a prominent part, continues to 

Patno. Museum. • r \ i j i i 

develop saiisiactovily, and it already 

contains a large number of very interesting exhibits. The most 
valuable is pcrliaps tlie beautiful polished stone statue of 
a female, wdiich was mentioned in Mr. Walsh^s address last year. 
Dr. Spooner^B paper on this statue has been somewbat delayed, 
but it wall appear ir the next issue of the Journal. Thanks to 
Mr. Walsh^s inlerventlon, the ]\iuscum has ^recently obtained 
from the Indian Museum in Calcutta a number of statues 
which had been sent there from Bihar %any jrears ago. The 
Museum has also received from Dr. Spooner the valuable collection 
of 231 seals found by him at Bisarh. The inscriptions and em- 
blems on these seals convey much valuable information : foi 
instance they confirm the identification of VaUali with modern 
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Basarh. Wv hope shortly to get also the seals, coins, terra- 
cotta figures, etc., which ^vere dug up by Dr. Spooner in the 
course of the excavafions at Kumrahar which were paid 
for by the late Sir Ratau Tata, whose name will be per- 
manently associated with this collection. In this connexion 
I cannot refrain from mentioning the remarkable discovciy 
just made by Mr. Jayaswal that Ihe insci iptions on two figures 
which were found a century ago in a field near Kumrahar and are 
nmin the Calcutta Museum, show that they represent two 
kivigs of the ^§aisunaka line who lived in the fifth century 15. C. 
namely Udayin, who founded the city of Patna, and his son, 
Nandi Vardhana. I wish it were possible to ^get back these 
statues and set them up in the city where they ruled more than 
• 2,300 years ago. If I may be permitted a further digression, 
I would mention that the Patali tree (stereospermu7fi maveolens) 
to which Patna owes its name, has recently been found 
growing in the neighbourhood of Kumrahar, and I am taking 
steps to have this tree, which bears a yellow trumpet-shiiped 
Itewer, planted out in various parts of tht^ city. 

To revert to the Museum. It now contains as good a col- 
lection^as is to bii found anywhere in India of anciei^ stone and* 
copper iraidements. It also contains a fair collection of articles 
of ethnographic interest and specimens of many, different min- 
erals. The hilly portion of Bihar and Orissa is rich ii? mineral 
wealth, and it is therefore very desirable that special attention 
should be paid to the mineralogical section of the Museum 
My friend Dr. Hayden has recently inspected our collection, 
and has promised to depute an officer of the Geologiv al Survey 
to prepare a proper catalogue of it and to make arrangements 
for filling in the gaps which still exist. 

The collection of coins, though still a small one, is steadily 
Coin Cabinet, g^'owing. The Hon^ble Mr, Walsh is now in 
charge of the coin cabinet. He has arranged 
every coin in a separate envelope, on which he has recorded its 
(loicription, and has prepared a register in which all particulars 
regarding each coin are given in a very complete form. This 
register already contains about 900 entries. 
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Another matter to which the Society has devoted attention is 
Search for Sanskrit the systematic examination of San* 
Manuscripts. skrit manuscripts iri private 'libraries. 

The importance of this measure was urged upon the 
Local Government by the Council of our Society, with the result 
that two Pandits have been appointed to work in Orissa and 
Tirhut, lespeetively. The Orissa Pandit was appointed about 
two years ago. His work has been ^^upervised at intervals by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prashad Shastri^ and it was recently 
inspected by Mr. Jayaswal. The Pandit has now catalogued 
nearly 6^000 manuscripts including 300 of works yet unpublished, 
and has discovered 'several of considerable importance, including 
one of the Piakriia Sarvasva by Markandeya. This manuscript 
which belongs to Mahamabopadhyaya Pandit Sadasiv Misra of 
Purlj has been lent by that gentleman to Sir George Grierson, 
who after photographing it has just returned it to the owner. 
Sir George Grierson Is pv blishing a critical edition of this 
important work. Another valuable discovery is a metrical history 
of the Oanga dynasfy which was composed in 1441 A.lJ. 
A Vedic grammar [chliandovyal^arana) by one Javadaga and 
a new comnlentary on the Ramayana * by Hari Pandit have also 
come to light- 

•During the year which has elapsed since his appointment tKe 
Tirhut Pandit has catalogued 1,680 works of which 175 are unpub- 
lished. In 22 of tliese manuscripts the colophons contain the names 
of kings of Mithila. Amongst the unpublished manuscripts is 
a work on polities by Chandesvara entitled Rdjanlti Rain%kara 
which is now being edited by our Secretary, A manuscript in the 
poet VidyapaiPs own iiand writing which recently came to light 
lias been purchased by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. Another 
interesting find (in Patna) is that of a paper copy of the Bhaga* 
vata Piirana dated Samvat 1146 (1188 A.D.). This is probably 
the oldest manuscript on paper yet discovered in India. 

Dr. Spooner has continued his excavations at Nalanda. He 


Work of the 
Aroh^oloicical 
Survey. 


has driven a broad treneb 1.500 feet long 
from south to north, crossing the whole series 
of stupas, which promises to lead to fresh 
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distovtriegof inicrist. It has alrrady rebiilied in llie discovery 
of a fplendid stone of Avalokiicsvara. Another find of 

interest is f hef made bv Mr. Panday at Salempur near Hajipur of 
the capital of a Maiiryan pillar; ills of fine-grained sandstone and 
consists of two pairs of bulls set back to back. Mr. Panday has 
also found the head of a stone lion which appears to belong to 
the Mauryan period and is possibly the capital of the pillar near 
Masarh in the Sbahabad district which Iliuen Tsang mentioned as 
bearing an inscription. If so, there is hot e that the pillar itself 
with the inscription maybe found in the satic loiality. Arrange- 
ments have recently been made with the Director-General of 
Arcbajology for the deputation of the Curator ot the Museum to 
make a further examination of the traces of human habitation 
in the caves and rnddle drawings at Singanpiir, which form the 
subject m.vlter of Mr. And crsoii'’s paper mentioned by me above, 
and also of some other caves which have been reported near 
Ehotas and llavchoka. Good progress is now being made with 
the preparation of an arcliicologieal atlas for the province showing 
by moans of conventional marks the ' places where ancient 
monuiT\cnts of various kinds (preluctorie, BubHii^t, etc.) are 
to ^be found. ^ 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I would appeal once more fore fresh 
recruitsand research workers. To the arclueologi5?t, the historian, 
the anthropologist and the geologist alike, our province is one 
of the most interesting in India. There is a wide field for re- 
search, but the re\l workers are still very few in numl er, while 
the number of members who have eoniribuled brief notes to 
the section provided at the cud of the Journal fur miscellaneous 
contributions has been extremely small. I would again invite 
the attention of all our members to what I said on this subject in 
my first annual address. 

There is one more matter to which I must refer, and that is 
the fact that our Vice-President Mr. M^akh is shortly going on 
leave preparatory to retirement. Mr, Walsh has a high reputa* 
tion as a scholar, and fox many years past ho has rendered 

Viluable services to the cause of. Indian research. He has done' 
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great deal of xnoJ:t useful wO"k for our Society^ and also 
as President of the oo nmittee of management of the Patna 
Museum. Mr. Walsh will leave a gap which it tvill be extremely 
hard to fill^ and I thinlr it woul 1 be well if we took this oppor- 
tunity to pass a vote of thanks to him for aP that he has done to 
promote the welfare of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 



LEADING ARTICLES. 


1.-— An Examination of a Find of Punch- 
Marked Coins in Patna City, with 
Reference to the Subject of Punch- 
Marked Coins Generally. 

By H. C. WalBh, C.S.I. 


The 108 punch-marked silver coins which *are described in 
tlie present paper, were found in July, 1917, buried in an earthen 
ghara in the bank of the Ganges at Golakhpur in Patna City.^ 
The ghara was unearthed owing to the bank of the river having 
been scoured away, and a woman who went to bathe in the 


morning saw the earthen pot projecting from the remaining 
portion of the bank. The place where the ghara was found is 
about 15 feet below the present surfa’ee of the ground above 
the river bank. The ghara had become filled with earth, and 
tfie coins, when found, were all covered with a smooth dark 


green coating of verdigris and mud, wbicl^ gave thein the 
appearance of having been painted over with green paint, which 
shows, as also appears from an examination of the coins, 
that some of them contained an alloy of copper. They were 
descifibed in the Police report of their discovery as round thin 
plates resembling broken pice.^’ The weight of the coins 

when found was Bs. 43-14-0 of which broken fragments, which 
were notiforwarded with the present coins, weighed Rs. 9-2-0. The 
weight oi the present coins was therefore Rs. 34-12-0 and after the 

thick coating of 

Rs. 30-11-0. The verdigris deposit therefore weighed Rs. 4^1-0 

after they wer^ 

oWd._Th o reason for this large amo u^ of copper is due to tbe 
and are 
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fact that, ajvart from any proportion of alloy in the coin, several 
of the coins have been debased by the addition of molten 
copper to the original silver coin, presumably to mate up for 
weight. That this was subsequently added is shown by the 
fact that it remains over the punch m irks. This is particularly 
noticeable on coins 11, 18, 62, 75, 88 and the reverse of 101. 

It is known that such debasing of the coinage took place. 
The Artha Sastra, which was written by Kautilya,^ better known 
as Chaiiakya, the Brahman Minister who overthrew the last of 
the Nanda dynasty and placed Chandragupta Maury a on the 
throne, and which gives such detailed information regarding 
the government^ and state of society in his time, refers to the 
(TifEerent methods of debasing the currenev. 

O ft/ 

In some others {e-g. No. 37), the silver appears to have been 
plated over copper. Theobald ^ refers to a passage in the Maha- 
vamsa quoted by Thomas I, <?. Ntim. Orient,^ I'hat 

Chanakya with a view to raising resources, converted, by re- 
coining each Kahapana into eight, and amassed eighty Kofis of 
Eahapanas*^ lie also uj^entions examples of puranas which had* 
been plated with silver over copper.^ 

Punched-marked coins have been described by Cunnin^an\,^ 
by Theobald,^ by Professor Rapson, ® and have been very fully 
discussed by Mr^ Vincent Smith.’' 

* Kautilja’s Artha Sastra, trinslated by R. Shainasastri, b.ji., m.b a.s. 
GoverDxuent Oriental Library Scries. Bibliotheca Sanskrita, No. 37, Part II. 
Bang^alore Goverument Press. 1915. 

a 1890, page 182. 

» J.A.S.B., ISbl, page 58. 

♦Coins of Ancient Indii by Major-General Sir A. Cunnii gbain (C.A.I.) 
pages 54-63. 

* Notes on Some of tbe Syinbds found on tb3 Punch-marked Coins of H’udus- 
tan, and their relationship to the archaic symbolism of other races and distant 
lands, by W. Theobald, mb. a.s., J.A.S.B., Vol. Ur, Part T, 1890, page lhl| 
and A Revision of the Symbols on the Karsh^p-ina Coinage, described in 
Vol. Hx, J.AS.B., 1890, Pvirt I, and description of many additional symbols 
by W, Theobald, M.K.s.X., I. A. S B., Part ICOl, page 88. 

* Indian Coins (Gruudriss der Indo-Ariseben Plulologie, 1898), pages 2-3. 

’ ’ Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutti>, Vplume 1 , paget 
31I-143. 
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The interest of the present find lies in the fact that an exami- 
nation of the marks on them shows that they occur in certain 
constant and regular groups on the obverse, and although other 
varying svnibols were added to those constant groups, the above 
regular combinations which cannot have been fortuitous, shows 
that the theory that these marks were affixed haphazard by 
shroffs and moneyers through whose hands the coins passed 
cannot be maintained, and that the present coins in fact consti- 
tute a coinage/^ 

On examination of the present coins, 1 found that two marks 
are found on all the coins, namely (1) a figure of three c/ihatraf, 
or umbrellas, and three ovals, alternately, roun^ a central circle, 
(Plate IV, iVy. 1) and (2) the Sun (Plate IV, Ftp. 2). The sun 
does not occur on one coin, No. lOS, which only contains two 
marks ; but as this coin bears only /'/y. 1 and one otlier mark, 
elephant /a c in ^ left {Fig. t‘), and as this coin and also Nos. 1^9 to 
102, 105 and 107 appear to be of a different type to the others, 
being smaller and thicker, and have evidently ?.ot had the same 
*amonnt of wear as the others, they appear to he more recent, and 
it is possible that this particular coin was not eom])lct(:d, 

• In addition to the above, two other marks, nanicly (S) a pd 
uf foliage [Fig, and (4) two 'nicil-.ccd trianghs [ftg, *j), 
occur forming a constant group of four mark*, on C3 of the 
coins (No. i-63), which I have called Class A. 

In addition, each of these coins bears a fifth mark, which 
varies on different coins, and according to which 1 have divided 
Class A. into 20 sub-elnsses, as given in the List. 

Sub-class I cciitains 18 coins (Ncs. 1-17 and 01 J which bear 
a fifth mark of elephant rig/a {Fig, 5); sub-class 2 contains five 
coins (Nos. 18-22) ; sub-class 3, four (Nos. 23-26) ; sub-class 4, 
nine (Nos. 27-35) ; sub-class 5, two (Nos. 3G-37) but as the 
additional mark in sub-classes 2 and 3 is in each case a plant, 
though of a different design, it is probable that the emblem is 
really the same and that thei?e two sub-classes are really one 
Vlass; sub-class 6, five (Nos. 38-42) ; sub-class?, one (No. 48) ; 
sub-clH'S 8, two (Nos. 44-4.5) ; sub-class 9, one (No. 46) ^ 
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sub-clasg 10, four (Nos. 47-50) ; sub-class 11, two (Nos. 61-62); 
sub-classes 12 to 19, one each ; sub-class 20, two (Nos. 62, 63). 

Six coins (No^. 64-69) which I have called Class B, while 
bearing the above marts 1, 2 and 3, have not got the fourth 
mark of interlaced triangles, but in its place have as a fourth 
msirk a humped bull facing left [Fig. 6.) 

Twenty coins (Nos. 70-89), which I have called Class C, 
have a constant group of four marks, namely. Figs* 1 and 2, 
as in the previous Classes, the tw^o other mai'ks being a lion, 
[Fig, 1) and a bull'’s or cow^s head with a garland round the 
neck, [Ftg* 8). Two of these (sub-class 2) have also an 
additional mark of a branch [Fig. 13.) 

Eleven coins (Nos. 90-100), which I have called Class D, 
have a constant group of marks {Fig* 1 and Fig, 2,) and a third 
mark, elephant left [Fig. 9). Five of these, sub-class 1, have 
a fourth mark of a triangle vvith three dots in it, Fig, 42. The 
fourth mark in the ot)ier coins of this class is different in eacli 
of the four sub-classes. 


Seven coins (Nos. 101;107), which I have called Class h\ 
have the two fixed marks [Fig. 1 and Fig. 2), together with 
additional maidjs which vary. One coin (No. lOS) does notTjear 
mark 2. I have therefore placed this coin in a separate class, 0. 

hen I made Jhe above classification I was not aware that 
a simflar conclusion that the marks on punch-marked coins occur 
in r:‘gular groups had bein arrived at from the esaroinatioa ot 
previous finds. 


I subsequently came to know that Dr. D. B. Spooner catno 
to the same conclusion from the examination of a find of 61 
punch-marked coins, which were found at Peshawar in 1 906 and 
are described and illustrated by him in the Annual Beport of 
the Archffiologieal Survey of India for 1905-06 (page 150) ; and 
Mr. R. D. BhanJarkar came to a similar conclusion from the 
examination of a find of 83 punch-marked coins found durintr 
the (x.ayation at Besuagar (5 1 of which were found at Kbam 
Baba and 8.3 at Gaueshpura), w)iich ho has described and 
illudrated m the Annual Report of the Aivhieological Survey of 

India for 1913-14 (pages SflO-MS and 220-236) The coins in 
thfi latter case were copper. 
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Mr. W. E. M. CampbelJ, i.c.s., has also come to the same 
conclusiou from iho examination of a most extensive and 
important find of 1,245 punch-marked coins, found at Paila iu 
the Kheri district of the United Provinces. 


Another extensive and iraporiant find of 2,873 puneli-m.arked 
coins was found at Palmha in the Purrca district of this Province 
iu 1913 in the bed of a Small river which had been scoured 
out by (he water. Rivers iu India, which frequently change 
their courses, are great eieavator.-s. These coins were sent to 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, the Treasure Trove Oflicer for this Provinoo, 
and have not yet been received back from him ; so I have not 
been able to examine (hem. The classilication iu (he Treasure 
Trove Rcpoit ha.s, however, only been made wilh reference; (otiic 
size and shape of the coins.' Tlicy should be systematically 
cxami.icd •with regard to the marks on them. 

The conclusiou to which Ur. Sporncr came fio.m (he c.xa- 
inlnation of the Peshawar coins js as follows ; — 


"It has -b(;cn stated by various autluTities 11 , at the symbols 

are arbitrary figures, (lie arbitrary marks of paitieiilar im mver.. 
perhaps, aud that they were pauchecl into these coins from time 
to lime by these different authorities as they ehauced to come 
into their hundu Rut my tabulation of (be marks oeeu.rlug 
, on (ne coins of (he present collection tends directly to a ivfuta 
lion of this view. The above-mentioned gro'up of 5 svmbiis 
occurs on aO of the til. coins in the collection, with one symbol 
icgular,y m each corner, and one, with like rcgularhv (ho 
dlmrrnaeakra, nnpres^ed on one edge and ove.-'appiu , ih^ 

nedicettwo. 1 his uJonc would have rendered (ho r Ti 
doubtful but whoji i( js ili f * ' fbcory 

ji.i. K. li «?i' ih'y," Sr;;;:,' if™, 

•■J 450 Tl.iek ' ‘-i.lcicB:- 

420 'i'hiii eynair, 

21S 'TIilii r(>ui,(l 

Thick .xua.r' 
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invariable concomitance established between a particular group 
of 5 symbols on the obverse and a particular ^mint mark ^ on 
the reverse, which cannot conceivably be lacking in significance 
and which points decidedly to these coins having been the 
regular coinage of some one accepted central authority, and the 
symbols or their selection the recognized insignia of the same, 
no£ the jirivate marks of individual moneyers impressed 
haphazard from time to time/^^ 

The mark which Dr. Spooner then considered to be the 
dharmachakra is the sun mark (Fi^. 2). Dr. Spooner subse- 
quently revised his opinion as to this mark, ^ and now considers 
it to be the sun ; as it has always been considered, and which 
there can be no drfhbt that it is. 

]\Ir. Campbell has kindly let me see his Treasure Trove 
Report and his notes on the Paila coins. He has found that 
they bear a group of 4 marks on the obverse, which is constant 
for each class oi* coins, and has classified them according to 
such groups, as follows : — 

Class I, 291 coins; Class II, 4S1 coins; Class III, 254 coins ; 
Class IV, 5 coins ; Class *IV-A, C coins; Class V, 44 coins; 
Class VI, 4 coins; Class A' IT, 2 coins ; Class VIIJ, 1 coin ; 
Coins of the t^^pe of Class I, II or III, but with distinctive* 
symbol blissing or obscure, 138 coins; the remainder being 
12 brdken pieces and 7 corroded. 

Mr. Campbell has also let me see the list of the figures of 
the marks on these coins. 

It is to be hoped that he will publish the result of his 
examination, which will be a most valuable contribution to the 
subject. 

With reference to the systematic occurrence of constant 
groups of marks, it is interesting to note that three of the coins 
illustrated by Cunningham (C. A. I., Plate I, Fi^s. 2, 4 and 5) 
contain a variety of the present mark. Fig. 1; 2; elephant 


‘ Archaeological Survey of India Annual Bfeport (A.S.R.), 1905*06, p. 158. 

* The Zoraaatriau Period of Indian Hiafcory by P. B, Spooner, J.R.A.S., 
1915,' p. 413, 
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riffht, Fig. 5, and bow and arrow, Ftg^ 47 ; with an additional 
mark which is the same on 4 and 5. This is the same group of 
four marks as on coins of Class D, sub-class 2 (Coins 97 and 
98) except that the elephant on the coins figured by Cunning- 
ham faces right, (like Fig» 5) while on the present coins men- 
tioned it faces left. 

It would seem probable that the occurrence of this group of 
four marks on the coins mentioned may be due to the same 
cause as their occurrence together on the coins of Class D, sub- 
class 2, and that they are therefore coins from the same state or 
area. Unfortunately, the provenance of those coins is not given. 

It is accepted that punch-marked coins are the oldest form 
(tf coinage in India, and that it was an indigenous coinage, 
and not derived from, or based on, the coinage of other coun- 
tries. The proof of the independent origin of this coinage in 
India has been summarized by Professor Rapson in J.R.A.S., 
1895, p. 869. This coinage had been in existence long before 
the time of Buddha, as is shown by the fact that the name put ana 
ancient^'') is given to them in the stories of Buddha in the Jata- 
kas. As noted by Mr. Vincent Smith, ^ the fact that they have 
been found in one of the very ancient earthen tumuli at Lauriya- 
•Nandangarh in Champaran and in the ancient ttmbs known by 
the name of Pandu-kulis in Coimbatore shows that they go back 
to very early times. The latter fact may, possibly, show that this 
coinage originated during the early Dra vidian civilization. 

Cunningham refers to two monumental evidences of the 
antiquity of these square Indian coins in the Buddhist sculpture 
of Mahabodhi and Bharhut. The former is as old as Asoka 
himself, 250 B, C., having been executed daring his reign ; 
the latter are somWhat later, or about 150 B. C. In both 
of these there is a representation of the famous story of the Jeta- 
vana, or purchase of the garden of Prince Jeta by the merchant 
Anatha. According to the legend the purchaser had to cover 
the whole surface of the garden with a layer of gold coins, 
both sculptures the servant# of Anatha are seen laying the coins. 


^1. p. 
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edge to edge, as the inscription states. As all the pieces are 
square f they clearly represent tl e punch-marked money that was 
current in the time of Asoka/'^ 

Cunninghain also mentions that some much worn punch 
marked silver coins were found '' in company with hemi-drachms 
of Antimachus II, Philoxenus, Lysias, Antialkidas and Menan- 
der, which proves that these coins were old but current in 
about 200 B, C. 

Silver punch marked coins are of two types t — 

Square, being lengths cut out of a bar of the metal and the 
corners then clipped, if necessary, to reduce the coin to the re- 
quired weight; or oval, as in the case of the present coins. The 
copper coins are always of the square form. 

They were the signatum argeatum presented by Omphis to 
Alexan ler at Taxila in 326 B.C. and the fact that their symbols 
were continued on the square cast copper coins leads to the 
inf*.'rence that they were still current at the commencement 
of that coinage. 

Cunningham stated that punch-marked coins are found 
from the Himalaya fountains to Cape Comorin and from 
Seistan to the mouth of the Ganges. Few finds, however, have 
been recorded west of the Indus. There is the Peshawar fyid 
already referred to, and Mr. R. D. Banerji * has described 
44 coins said to^have been found in Afghanistan, which were 
obtained from His Majesty the Amir when in Calcutta. The 
locality from which these coins were obtained is not stated. 

With coins of this class extending over such » long period 
and such extended area, results obtained from the examination 
of coins of a particular period, or locality, will not necessarily 
be applicable to coins of other periods or distant localities^ id 
which other forms of government and other conditions may 
have prevailed. 

I C. A. I., p. 62. 

* C. A. I., p. 64. 
a C. A. I., p. 42. 

* J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 224. 
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Cunnifigliaitt lias fully discussed the question of the weight 
of the punoh-mirked coins. These early coins were based on 
the Indian system of weights as given in Manu, VIII., 132 
et seq. which Professor Bapson summarizes as follows 

The basis of this system is the rati ( raktika). or punja 
berry, ^ the weight of which is estimated at P83 grains = *118 
grammes. Of the gold standard coin, the suvarna of 80 ratis 
= 143*4 grains or 9*4S grammes, no specimens ai‘e known ; 
but of the silver or dharam of 3*2 ratis =58 56 grains 
or 8’79 grammes, and of the copper kdrsdpana of 80 ratis 
( same weight as the smarm), and of various multiples and 
subdivisions of these, numerous examples have been discovered 
in almost every part of India. 

The theoretical weight of 58 56 grains is, however, rarely 
attained in the known specimens. The weight of those of the 
present coins that are complete and less worn vary from 53*4 
to 52* grains ; and the weights of the coins in the India Museum 
Catalogue also follow practically the same variation as in the 
present coins. 

The essential part of the coinage jvas the or marks 
stamped on them. Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar refers to the expres- 
sions such as chhinditvd kata tndmJco, or mpam sdmnt- 

ihdpetvd kata mdsakousQihj the Commentary Sdmanta pdjd^ 
dikd on the Nisaggipa gdchilitja. It is these mg^rks stamped on 
the purdna or kdrshdpana, which constituted the coinage. ^ 

Until our present sources of information are added to, the 
significance of the marks on punch-marked coins must remain the 
subject of speculation and surmise. 

Mr. Bhandarkar quotes a passage from the Vusuddhintagga 
of Buddhaghosha on the subject and notes : 

** The purport of it is to describe how a lot of coins lying On 
a wooden slab would strike a raw boy, a rustic and shroff ; and 

^ Abrus precaforuis , 

® Rapton. Indian Coins, p. 2. 

• Excavation, at BesnMfar » by R.‘ D. Bhandarkar, m.a , A.8.B , 1914.14 
P aiQ. 
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wd are told that the boy t^ould notice simply that som6 coins 
were oblong, some rotmd and some elongated in shape, that the 
rustic would know all this and also that the coins werelikegems, 
worthy objects of enjoyment to mankind, btrt that the shroff 
not only would be conversant with all these matters bnt 
also would be in a position to decide, after handling the coins in 
a variety of ways, which of them were struck at which village, 
borough, town, mountain and river ^bank, and also by what 
mint master. It is thus clear that every place whose coinage 
was issued had its own distinguishing mark stamped on it, and 
in confirmation of it may be noted that on the majority of 
kdrshajianaa unearthed at Besnagar the device of the river is 
prominently noticeable, indicative probably of the Vetravati 
( Betwa ). Consequently, we may safely conclude that these 
kdrsJidpams which have the mountain or the river on them, 
were struck at those places and in order that the different moun- 
tains and rivers may be distinguished we find them differently 
figured. Figures 4i6-52 on Plate VIII of Mt. Theobaild^s 
article ( J. B. A. S., Vol. LIX., PL I ), e. g. shows hnw an 
attempt is made to distinguish one mountain from another 
on kdrshdp^ 7 }as. Hie different symbols of one and the same 
object •the shroff of the ancient day was of course conversant 
witlf, and could tell from what different mountains or rivera 
the coins came. It would be interesting to know WhaCt the 
symbols representative of a village or town were. 

Another group of devices noticeable on kdrshdpanoM is 
auspicious marks of which svastiia and nandipada are. the 
most conspicuous. Both these are met with also in old CiaVe 
inscriptions, which either begin or end with them 

The Artha Sastra/ in referring to the duties of the Cdlkctor 
General of lleventie, mentions, togicthcr with tat^s othdr 
matters, tupiU, the meaning 'of which appears to he piwrmfti, 

I <*KX6ivatiofid at Bersnagar*’ by R. B. Bbandarkar, . 4 . 119. 

* Artba ^astra, p* 66, 
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or soignorago on coinst It also onumcratos the duties of the 
Superintendent of the Mint as follows 

The Superintendent of Mint (lakshanadhyakehah) shall 
carry on the manufacture of silver coins (rupyarupa) made up 
of four parts of copper and one-sixteenth part (masha) of any 
one of the metals, thikshna, trapu, sisa, and anjana. There 
shall be a pana, half a pana, a quarter and one- eighth. 

Copper coins (tamrarupa) made up of four parts of an alloy 
(padajivam) shall be a mashaka^ half a mashaka, kakani, and 
half a kakani. 

** The examiner of coins (rupadarsaka) shall regulate cuiTency 
both as a medium of lexohange (vyavaharikim) and as legal tender 
admissible into the treasury (kosapravesyan^) : The premia 
levied on coins paid into the Treasury shall be eight per cent, 
known as ruplka, 5 per cent, known as vyaji, one-eight pana per 
cent, as parikshika (testing charge), besides (cha) a fine of 25 
pana to be imposed on offenders other than the manufacturer, 
the seller, the purchaser and the examiner. 

It would, therefore, appear that the reason for the mark of 
the sdngha, or village union, in which the coin was in use may 
be that the local authority affixed its marks on every coin in 
which it had levied seignorage, and that no coin on which seign- 
orage had not been so levied was allowed to circulate within its 
jurisdiction. 

An indication of the order in which the marks were punched 
on the coins is shown in some cases by certain marks being 

punched over others. Thus, the mark of interlaced triangles^ 
Fig^ 4, has been punched over marks, pot of foliage, Fig. 8, and 
Elephant right. Fig. 5, on coin No. 4 ; and over mark, Fig. 1, on 
coin No. 67. Mark Fig, 10 has been punched over mark. Fig, 4, 
on coin No. 22 ; mark, Fig* 20, has been punched over mark 
Fig. 1 on coin No. 50; mark, Fig. 26, has been punched over the 
sun mark, Fig, 2, on coin 57 ; and an indistinct mark has been 
punched over mark, Fig, 1, on coin No. 68. 


\ Arthik Siftre, p. 98. 
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The Artha Ssstra also enumerates the duties of the goldsmith 
of the mint in regard to the mintage of gold coins Suvarna and 
gold ornaments (page 107). 

It therefore appears that in the Artha Sastra^ which deals with 
matters of the Mauryan age, coinage was a royal prerogative 
carried on in the royal mints. The marks on the coins would 
therefore primarily be royal or state marks and not the marks of 
individual moneyers through whose hands the coins passed. 

It may be suggested, to account for a constant group of marks, 
that one^ mark may represent the state, one the reigning king, 
one the place where the coin was struck, and perhaps one a religi- 
ous mark recognizing the presiding deity (like the dei gratia on 
English coins)*; also the master of the mint may have had 
his mark, which would fix his responsibility for the coin, and the 
additional varying marks may have those of the aanghaa, village 
communities, in which the coin was current, affixed at the time 
the rupiga or local tax on it was levied on its admission to circu- 
lation in that jurisdiction. And the various and unsystematic 
punches on the reverse may have been the marks of private shroffs 
and moneyers through* whose hands the coin passed in the course 
of circulation. 

In thl# connection Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has called my atten- 
tion Jbo a rule laid down hj Sahgh^aiika^lakahaneahv 

the meaning of which is ^^ani-suffix takes 
place in nouns ending in an, yafi afi in the case of (t.#. to denote} 
ahkas and laksha^as of sahghas which shows that a Safigha 
had its anka or lakakam^ which latter Mr. Jayaswal would idon* 
tify with the Idnchhana^ or heraldic crost of later Sanskrit. 

The word Rdid-ankdf the royal mark/^ or the king‘’s arms 
occurs in the Artha .Sastra, and would therefore appear to be the 
personal mark of the ruler. In the same way while each safigha 
had its own lakshai^a, the elected body of rulers for tbo time 
being may have had its own personal ahka which remained in 
use during its term of office and was given up when that bod/ 
went out of office. This woul<^ account for the large number 
of different marks which are found on punch*marked coins. 
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In this connection Mr. Jayaswal also notes that the Harappa 
seals, which are found in a well-known rcpubl icaw area, have the 
permanent figure of a peculiar animal, with changing legends, in 
which the animal may be lakshuna and the legend correspond 

to the anha. 

That the ahka was the personal mark or emblem adopted by 
the individual, the king in the case of a state and the governing 
body in the case of a safigha, woul d also seem to be borne out 
bj the inscription Srimanahka and Srigunahka on the 
early coins of Nepal figured by Cunningham in Fig}\ 1 and 2 
on plate XIII of Coip>B of Ancient India, Cunningham has 
taken these to be the names of the respective kings. But they 
are given in the Nepal dynastic lists as Mana D^va and Giina 
Deva. I would therefore read these two legends as the ailka 
(mark) of Sri Mana and the ahka of Sri Guna.^^ ^ 

Professor Rapson has also held the view that the marks on 
punch-marked coins were stamped by the village communities, 
and that it seems probable that such matters as the issue of 
coinage were regulated by local authoritie.? — money-changers or 
merchants — -and not by the imperial autlTority. The very great 
variety of early Indian coins would thus be naturally explained, 
and such inscriptions as are found on them have been Interpreted 
by Dr* Biihler in a sense which entirely supports this vlew.”^'’ ^ 

In the case of later inscribed coins, which bear the word ne^a- 
ma ("‘the traders"'") on the reverse. Professor Rapson considers 
that they were issued by guilds and were guild tokens.^ These, 
however, are obviously coins of a very much lat jr date, being 
struck with a single Stamp, and do not therefore necessarily 
imply that the primary marks on the early punch-marked coins 
were of this nature. And the Artha 1§aBtra clearly shows that 
the minting of ooins was the functiou of the state. And it 
catmot therefore be held that the primary marks on them were 

^ ‘Uscamples of thos© coins aro also given in my paper on The Coinage of 
Nepel 3 .R. A.S., 190^, p. 669, H . W. 

* "Couttfeer Harfeg on Persian and Indian Coins by E. J. Rauion 
• J.R.A.S, 1895, p. 871. 

* Jhid, 
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th^e of the sanghas^ except in the case where sncb sanghas 
were inJepeadent or semi-independent governing bodies ; though# 
as is shown by the Vissuddhimagga they also bore the marks 
of the Sanghas, which may show that the Saxighas were allowed 
to mint for the State, or they may have been allowed to affix 
them for the purpose of levying their royalty on the coins 
that came within their jurisdiction, and confinniOg their 
currency. 

The number of different marks found on punch-marked coins 
is very great. Theobald has described and figured Zll which 
he obtained from the examination of 150 coius. ^ He subset 
quently revised that list by excluding the symbols on the 
later coinage ot Ujain and Eran, which reduced the number of 
symbols of the older coinage to 24*7, to which he added further 
marks, making a total of 342. The number of marks, however, 
greatly exceeds that number, and new finds bring fresh marks 
to light. 

For inslance : out of the 83 marks on the present coits 
illustrated on Plate IV, only 16 correspond to marks illustrated 
by Theobald, or are varieties of them, ^ and his jFty. 124 (six 
dots) might perhaps be the upper portion of present Fi^. 3, il 
the mark Wre incomplete on the coin he referred to. The 
remaftiing CC marks are not amongst those illustrated by him. 

*A6 the meaning of some of the marks is not clear and 
individual interpretation of them may be mistaken, and a mark 
may ako be misleading when incompletely punched on a parti- 
cular coin, I have given illustrations of the coins so as to show 
almost every one of the marks which occur on them. 

As an example of the above remarks I would refer to the 
mark Fig. 32, which I firct took to be a separate mark and figured 
it accordingly, but on further examination found to be a por- 
tion of the mark elephant rights Fig. 5. Also Fig. 38, whicl 
I at first took to be a separate mark, but which I subsequently oi 

1 J.A S.B , Parc I., 1890, p. 268, Plata VlII-XI. 

^Fig. 1 on Plato IV « Fig. 92 of Theobald ; Fig. 2 - 138, 1S9 j 5 « 10 
8 » 3; 9 - 11; 12 =» 64; 13 « 68; 16 - 157; 18 « 145; 26 « 197 
g3 « 29 ; 85 » 31 j 86 « 35 5 47 58 i 53 « 16? and 54 « 115. 
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further exaiuinatioii think is a part of Fig> 4, interlaced tri- 
angles^ onlj partly punched, and with the angle shown as 
rounded, I also think that Theobald's interpretation of some of 
the marks which he figures is doubtful.^ 

I do not propose in the present paper to discuss the possible 
meaning of the various marks which are found on punch-marked 
coins, other than those which occur on the present coins. But I 
would remark that I agree with Mr* B hag wan Lai Indraji and 
Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar that the mark which in itsisimplest form 
consists of an arch superimposed on two other arches, and which 
has been considered by Cunningham to bo a chaitya and by 
Theobald as a is really intended to represent a mountain. 

The passage quoted from the Vissuddhiraagga that coins some- 
times bore a mark indicating mountains also supports this 
view. This conclusion is of importance ; as it shows that it is 
not necessary to presume any necessary connection of the coins on 
which it occurs, with the Buddhist religion, or that, consequeiitly, 
such coins would not, therefore, be anterior to the Buddhist 
religion. 

Similarly, the Urger pyramid formed, in the same manner, 
of a large number of such supori nposed arches woul/l represent 
a higher or larger group of hills, as the distinguishing feat a le 
of the place where the coin was struck, which ic in accordufpcfj 
with the passage in the Vissuddlumagga ; or may, possibly, in 
other cases represent Mount Meiu, as has been suggested by 
Dr. Spooner Mvho notes that combined with a crescent on its 
apex, it is the recognized symbol of the Jains to represent one 


As an example, Theubxld^s No. 118, fig. 3, which ha describes as -a rnde human 
figure holding a club in the Above it are five dots and these are pro- 

bably intended to represent five heads. As the has sometimos five heads, 

this figure .s probably intended for - (. 1 . A, S. B.. Part 1, 1890, p. 234) 
won d appear to be the « buiPs or cow’s head with garland Fig. 8 of the present 
coins looked at the wrong way up; the five dots being the garland, and the “ club - 

FuJt or'nv ^ be describes as “Ornametital 

S which th T°^^ Eranriver-mark. And there are of her. 

of which the description given appears ti ba doubtfnl.-^E. H. W. 

• The Zorctrisn Period of- Indian HMory, 1915, p. 413 . 
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of the Tirtbankars and is called by them Mount Meru.^^ It 
may, therefore, in some eases be a mark of pojver and-- stfength^ 
the eternal hills,*^ similar to the symbols of the sun and moon. 

I would note that this mark occurs on the lower end of the 
pillar that has been excavated at Kumrahar in the site which, 
as Dr. Spooner shows there is good reason to believe, was the 
Palace of Chatidragupta ^ Maurya, where it could not, therefore, 
refer to or chattya, or have any Buddhistic significance ; 

as that religion had not then been adopted by the Maurya 
kingdom. Even if this palace were the later place of A soka, 
the same observation would equally apply ; as the Buddhist 
religion had not ^then been ofiieially recognized and its symbols 
would not have been adopted. I think, therefore, that this 
symbol must he definitely abandoned as having the above 
Buddhist or any special religious significance. 

The fact that this mark does not occur on the present coins 
is natural, as there are no hills in the neighl)ourhood though it 
might be expected to occur on coins struck at Rajgir. 

As the passage in the, Vissuddhimagga says that the shroff 
on examining the coin would know at which village, borough, 
town, mountain and river bank the coin was struck, where, there- 
fore, other marks are combined with the hill-mark they would 
appeg,!* to inaicate which particular hill or group of hills was 
intended. Theobald gives a number of such hill-marks [Figs. 
46-58), in which the animal over Fig, 49, the peacock over 
Fig, 50, the tree over Fig. 52 and the (?) river turtles under 
Fig. 53, appear to be such distinguishing marks. TheobaUPs 
Fig. 59, three arches side by side, would also appear to be 
another variety of the hill-mark. ^ 

^ “ Excavations at Patalipulra by D. B. Spooner, A.S.B., 1912-13, pp. 63-83, 
Plato XL IX. p. 78. 

* Theobald described this mark as '' No. 6t. Three huts, the central being 
the largest,” etc., J. A. 8. B , Part 1, 1890, p. 237. 

Aasuraing this to he a variety of the hill-mark, which I think it is, there would 
appear to be an interesting example of the liter use of this symbol to repreicnfc 
hills on the three coins in a row on a coin of the Puri Kushan type which is 
described in my paper on Puri Kuahan Coins found at Rakba, in the present 
number of this tTournal. (J. B, 0. K. S., Vol. V., p. 79 )— -E, H. W, 
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There also does not appear to be any sufficient ground for 
considering a simple branch, such as Figs, 10| IJ, 12, 12 (^)> 
18 and 33 and reverse Fig. 81 necessarily to represent the hodhi 
tree, though it may do so when it is combined with the figure 
consisting of four or more squares, which is considered to 
represent a rail ; as in that form it is found on the coins of 
Taxila and other coins together with other Buddhist emblems. 
Even in the latter case it does not always represent the dodh 
tree, as is shown by Theobald's Fig, 223 which he described as 
Jackal looking up at a tree, protected by a railing.''^ 

The figure called a rail,'^ Fig. 53, also occurs iu a variety of 
marks in combination with various other objects besides trees. 

The existence of a branch on certain of the present coins does 
not, therefore, imply any connection with the Buddhist religion. 

A wheel, Fig. 55, appears on one coin. No. 102, but it has 
a double circumference and it differs from the accepted form 
of the Dharmachakra and there is no reason to suppose that 
it is intended to represent it. 

AVith regard to the remark of the yissuddhimagga, that the 
shroff would know at which river bank the coin was struck, the 
mark of two wavy lines representing a river occurs on the 
square copper coins found at Eran and Besuagar, and as this 
symbol is also found on the cast copper coinr> which succeeded 
the above, the presumption is that those coins were current when 
succeeded by the cast coins and are therefore of much later date 
than the silver puranas. The VissuJdhirnagga was written in 
Ceylon at same date before 450 A.D., and, therefore, refers to 
punch-marked coins of a much later date ; as this form of 
coinage continued in Southern India much longer than in other 
parts of India. As far as I know, the rivor-mark has not been 
found on any of the early silver punch-marked coins. If such 
mark had then been in general use to represent a river it might, 
perhaps, have been expected to have been found on the present 
Bataliputra coins, but it does not occur. 

In the present stage of knowledge regarding punch-marked 
coins it is not possible to judge their probable age except on 
general considerations. 
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Speaking generally^ it would appear to be a reai^nable infer- 
ence that more elaborate designs^ and those composed of more 
than one symbol are later than more simple designs and 
those of one symbol. This statement cannot, however, at 
present be made with certainty without an examination of 
a much larger number of coins than have been so far examined 
and without the assistance of the nature of their provenance 
in each case. 

The present coins would appear to be of early date from (1) 
the depth at which they were found ; (2) the fact that their marks 
are all of a simple nature ; (3) the absence of any marks which 
indicate the Buddhist religion which might be expected to be 
found on coins htdt than Asoka. 

There are two marks which somewhat resemble the Brahmi 
letter Gaj namely 22 on coin No. 54 and JVy. on coin 55> 
But an examination of these shows that they difEer from the 
form of that letter found in inscriptions and on other coins, e. g. 
in the word negdmd on the square copper coins of Taxila. ^ 

Some indication of their period may, however, be inferred 
from the fact that amongst the objects found in the excavations 
of Pataliputia carried out by Dr. Spooner at Bulandibagh, in 
which what are believed to be the old wooden city walls, 
described by Megasthenes, have been discovered, amongst the 
nutneuous fragmenfs of antiquities which have been found in the 
earth, with which the space between the two wooden palisades 
was filled, I have seen a small square-shaped piece of light green 
opaque glass, or other vitreous material about the same size as 
a small square punch-marked coin, on one side of which this mark 
{Fig. 1 ) is very clearly moulded, exactly similar to the mark 
on these coins. These excavations have as yet been only pro- 
visionally described. But, I believe, that Sir John Marshall 
is of opinion that this infilling between the palisades may have 
been made in part from older rubbish- heaps. If this idea is 
correct, the mark in connection with^ Pataliputra is earlier even 
than Chandragupta. 


I C. A. I. , Piste 111, Figs. 8, 9, 10. 
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In Fiff, 23> on coin 54, tho two sloping strokes are 
separate; ana in iV- 23, on coin 54, the character does nat 
form an angle but is distinctlr rounded at the top, and the 
line is not of uniform thickness, as in the letter Ga^ hut the 
right hand portion swells out and is distinctly and, apparently, 
ihteutionally thicker than the rest of the character. If, there- 
fore, these figures represent the letter Qa, it would appear to be 
an older form than in the inscriptions at present known. 

There is also another mark on coin 68, which may be the 
Brahmi letter to. The mark has not been given on Plate IV, 
as 1 did not, at first, grasp its possible significance. It will, 
however, be seen on the upper margin of coin 88, Plate IJ, by 
looking at the coin frem the left hand side, ‘ 

The predominant symbols on the efins are (1) the three 
Mairas and thr^e ovals aUernatcly round a central circle 
( Fig. 1 ) and ( 2 ) the sun ( Fig. 2 ). These two marks also 
occur together on 50 out of the 61 coins found at Peshawar 
described by Dr. Spooner ^ and one or other of them occurs on 
the remaining coins. They also occur generally together on 
several of the punch-marked coins wKich have been described. * 
They do not, however, occur on any of the 1,226 coins found 
at Paila, though other forms of the ?olar symbol •apj^ear on the 
reverse of some of those coins. 

Several varieties of the first symbol {Ftg. 1) are given by 
Theobald, who notes that its great antiquity is shown bv the 
fact that it was found by Schlieman in the lowest stratum of the 
excavations at Troy, ^ 

1 A. S. B., 1905-06, p. 156, 157. 

« E.g., 1. 3S1. C. Vol I, Plate XIX, figures 2, 6, 7, 8, 11. XUo C.A.l. Plate 

I, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8 and 13, Plate II (Taxila) figs. 1 and 2. 

* 27. Central Sphere supporting three ' Ch^troLM *, • Umbrellas ^ or * Broad 
Arrows % Fig. 91. 

The same type of symbol also occurs in the lowest stratum at Troy 23 feet 
below its surface in t BrracottG whorls mixed with stone implements. In this 
archaic form of the symbol the apex of the ‘‘chatra** is directed inwards instead 
of outwards, and the solar nature of the iun^er disk ou which the c ha(ra$ ** j-est 
(as it were topsyturvy) is placed beyond doubt by the nuaierous radiating lines 
surrounding it, (Schlieman’s Troy, psge 80.) 

{Fot^tnU% continued Q}^ p, 35.) 
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T?he Pot of Foliage (iFV>. 3) occura in moat of the 
coins as an oval boss with six dots over* it. The coacave 
curve of the mouth of the ghafu is, however, clearly seen on some 
of the coins, e.g. Nos. 19, 20, 21, which leaves no doubt as to its 
significance. 

The interlaced triangles \Tig* 4) is a mark which I have 
not seen on other coins. 

It is not clear what object is intended to be represented in 
18A., 19, 20, 21, 22; 23, 25, 30, 31, 38, 40,43,46, 49 
and 50 ; and reverse marks 62, 65, 71, 73, 75, 76 and 80. 

Of the animals on the present coins, the elephant frequently 
occurs on silver pardnas, the humped bull less frequently, the 
bulPs or oow^s head with garland is, I believe, as already noted, 
Theobald^s Fig. 3. But 1 am not aware that the lion has been 
found on the silver purdnas which have hitherto been described, 
though it is found on subsequent copper coinages of Taxlla. ^ 
If, therefore, Fig, 7 is a lion, the presence of that animal on 
the present coins is very interesting. 

I have taken the animal {Fig. 7) to be a lion, rather than 
a tiger, on account of the comparatively large size of the head. 
Thera is, however, no attempt to indicate the mane, as is done 
in the exam^es of that animal on later Indian coins, and it 
may, cdnsequentlj, be intended for a tiger, la either case I am 
not aware of either lion or tiger occurring on other silver punch- 
marked coins. 

28. Symbol 27 with threa intervening bills. Fig. 92. 

In this variant the chitras ** are separated by three intervening bills, and the 
antiquity of this form ©f the symbol is proved by this identical pattern be*ng 
found in Troy, only the balls and ‘^arrows ’* (as Sehlieman cills them) are ranged 
on the terracotia Tihorls in fours instead of threes (Schlioman's Troy, Plate XLIII; 
fig. 458). 

33. Symbol 27 with three owl heada. Fig. 95. 

In this form, the balls ** are replaced by a Symbol which Ulaj be 
d’eacribod as the Greek letter ** phi with the upper projecting limb cut off. It it 
essentially the same as occurs on symbol 20 and is also foui4 on TrojaR pottery 
and has l^en designated "owPs head;' (Schlietnan’a Troy, page 313, /y. 227). 

JA:8,B., Part I, 1000, Plate IX, figare* 91-98, 100,103, lOi, 100 : mA 
pagea 216-217. 

•» C A. 1., Plato lit. 
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. The snake, in the form of the letter S, {F.g. 35) and; with 
an egg {Figs. 28 and 44), the tortoise {Fig. 36). the humped bull, 
of a different design to Fig. 6, are amongst the marks illustrated 
by Theobald. 

Cunningham suggested that the marks on the puranas might 
be punning allusions to the names of the rulers or places, e.g. 
a bull or a cow (Sk. Vatta^Vacca) a very common symbol on 
the coins of Kosambi, the capital of the Valsat-, > or that another 
explansvtion was possible or even probable that they were shroff 
marks, and that the animals found on those coins might be adopted 
by the sbrofe as indicating their names. ^ 

The shrofE theory, as already noted, cannot stand as regards 
the obverse marks. The animals on ^utanas may be the laksha^ 
uas or emblems of the $ahghas, or be the ahkaio^ particular rulers 
or governing bodies; for instance the Mahabharata says that the 
standard of the Brihatratha dynasty of Magadha which came to 
an end about 727 B.C. bore a bull on it. They may also indicate 
the names of places. 

If the early punch-marked coinage was the outcome of the 
Dravidian civilization, there may, possibly, be a connection 
between the animals adopted as lakskanm and the totems of clans. 

The marks on the reverse of the present coins, as is invari- 
ably found in jiunch-marked coins, are of an, entirely difEerent 
type to those on the obverse, and are less deeply punched. ^And 
when they represent the same objects they are smaller than 
the similar obverse mark. 

Only three obverse marks of the same size occur on the 
reverse, which occurs on the obverse of coins 4, 

30 and 87 and on the reverse of coins 26, 41, 74 and 79 ; Fiff. 18 
which occurs on the obverse of one coin only. No. 43, and on the 
reverse of coin No. 20 ; and Fig, 24 which occurs on the obverse 
of coin 56 and on the reverse of coin 103. Except the above, 

^C.A.I., pp. 6G-57. 

*“The old money changers might have had symbols referring to their 
own names, thus ; the « Sun '' for tiurya Das ; a “ Snake for Kaga Sen ; and an 
“ Elephant for Gaj Singh. Dir Deo might have had a Soldier/' Gopal a Bull , 
and Khajur Vaima, a Palm tree (Khajur), C.A.I., p, 53. 
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where the same marks ocotir on the reverse as on the obverse, 
they are either somewhat different in design, and even ■^here t ey 
are the same in design are smaller. Thus the Interlaced triangles 
on the reverse of coin 105 is smaller than the obverse mark 
Fig. 4; the bull's or cow’s head with garland {Fig. 77) is about 
half the size of the similar mark (f»y. 8) on the obverse ; also 
J’iy. 66, snake in shape of the letter S, is much smaller than 
the somewhat similar mark on the obverse {Fig. 35); and the 
phallus {Fig. 68) is only half the size of the similar maik 
{Fig, 54*) on the obverse. 

Coin 103 is peculiar. The marks on the reverse of this cofii 
are full size and appear to be all of the nature of obverse marks 
and are deeply f)unched into the coin in the manner of marks 
on the obverse. There are eleven marks on it. They are punch- 
ed indiscriminately over each other. Only one mark, the nine- 
petalled flower, is intact. A possible suggestion might be that 
the reverse of this coin may have been used as a test for tcying 
various obverse punches. 

The marks on the obverse of this coin, on the other hand, 
are more lightly punched than those on the reverse. 

The remaining reverse marks, as will be seen from Pigs. 58 
to 81, are entirely distinct and even where they apparently 
represait the same objects, e.g. Figs. 68, 69 and 79, which 
appeUr to be intended for the sun, they are quite distinct from 
the sun mark (Fig, 2) on the obverse. 

Professor Rapson refers to the injunction of Manu, VIII, 
403, that All weights and measures must be duly marked, and 
once in six months let him (i.e. the nripa^ the prince) re-examine 
thera,^^ and he thinks that coins were included in this injunc- 
tion, and that the marks on the reverse are perhaps the marks 
alBxed by the prince, the governor of the district, or other 
official included in the term nripa, at the time of periodical 
testing of the currency. He therefore considers that ‘‘ the 
merchants or money-changers to.whom we have attributed the 
obverse 'punch-ma.k, had simply to subnjit their cc ins to the_ 
chief authoiity in the district, who rejected such as were 
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defioient in weight or qivalifey of metal,, and sanctioned snch as 
were approved by marking them with his official stamps whicit 
may perhaps be identified with the solitary punch-mark bo often 
found in the centre of the reverse. The occasional occurrence 
of more than one of these reverse punch-marks on a coin is 
naturally explained by supposing the coin to have passed current 
in more than one district, and consequently to have been 
officially tested more than once/^^ 

The theory that the marks on the obverse were affixed by the 
merchants or money-changers through whose hands the coins 
tiappened to pass, cannot, however, be maintained in view of 
the occurrence or certain constant groups of those marks on 
a number of coins. * * 

The theory that the reverse marks were the official stamp of 
the local authority and indicated that the coin had been tested 
and sanctioned for currency within tliat area appears, as a general 
statement, to be subject to equally material objections. If this 
were generally the case, the official test and currency mark 
would bo expected to bo found on all coins that had been in 
circulation, or, at any rate, on the very great majority of 
them, and there would also be far greater uniformity amongst 
the reverse marks, which were affixed on all coins (Airrent within 
a given area, than amongst obverse marks which accofiding to 
the above theory were affixed by merchants ol money-changer a 
through whoso hands the coins passed. 

Neither of these conditions, however, is found to exist in the 
case of the old silver punch-marked coins that have hitherto been 
brought to light. If we exclude the coins of Taxila and the 
Peshawar find, the majority of which bear the Taxila mark,^^ 
which has hitherto been considered to be a mint mark, on the 
reverse, and the coins found at Eran, which would appear to be 
of later date, punch marks do not occur on the reverse of all the 
old silver pur anas, and when they do occur, there is no general 
uniformity amongst the reverse marks on the coins found in the 
same locality, 

} J.R. A, S,18»B,p,fe874. 
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Reverse marks are found on only dS of the present coinsi and 
there is no uniformity amongst them. Only two marks {Fig. 
69 and obverse Fig. 16) occurs on four coins, one mark (Fig. 
62) on three coins, one mark {Fig, 66) mccurs t^Ioe, and thil 
others are marks which occur only once, A description of tha 
marks will be found in Table III. 

That there is no general uniformity amongst the reverse 
marks is also the case in the coins found at Paila. Mr. Camp- 
bell's Treasure Trove Report, and his list of marks, which be has 
kindly let me see, show that while, as already noted, only 13 
marks occur in oertain fixed groups on the obverse of 1,226 
coins, no less than 89 marks, in which also all varieties of the 
same object ha\'^ been included under one number^ occur on 
the reverse- 

Among the coins from Afghanistan described by Mr. R, D. 
Banerji, i out of the 39 rectangular coins 11, namely one-fourth,, 
bear no mark on the reversS, and out of the 5 Roughly Cireular 
or Oval Coins '' two, namely more than one-third, bear no 
mark on the reverse* 

The marks on the reverse may be the marts of merchant* 
and money-changers through whose hands the coins passed* 

One mark on the reverse of the present coins (Fig, 69) ig 
very interesting, as a close examination of it shows that this 
mark on the reverse of coins Nos. 18, 42 and 83 not only is 
it the same mark^ but that it has been punched with th* 
identical j?unci. 

The illustrations of the coins on the plates are not quite 
full size. They are *92 of the actual size of the coins. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Caldwell, b.sc., m.a.., ph.u., p.I.c.^ 
I.O.S., F.P.U., for having kindly weighed the present coins, 

Notb. 

On Plaf?e III, the obverse and reverse of coin 103 have, by 
mistake, been transposed. The one shown as the obverse at the 
top of the Plate being the reverse ; and the one shown as the 
reverse at bottom of the Plate being the obverse. 

On Plate IV, Fig, 56 is a reverse mark, occurring on the 
reverse of coin 103, and has, by mistake, been shown amongst 
the obverse marks. 

J JA.S.B., mo, p. 
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Nih 

/ W eijfbt and 
/ size. 

1 

Obverse. 

Ee verse. 

1 

2 

3 

1 4 


1 

1 

CLASS A. 




Fignre composod of three 
circles and three chhafras 
alternately roand a central 
circle with a dot in the 
centre, Fi^. 1 ; Snn, Fi^. 2 • 
Pot of foliage, the foliage 
being represented by six 
, dots, Fiff. 3 1 interlaced 
triangles, jFV^. 4. 



I 

Sub-Class 1. 




An additional mark ; Elephant 
facing right. Fi^, 6. 


1 

B31 

1-1 X -9 

Five marks ai noted above 
— 1 , 2, 3, 4 and 6. 
n. L 

Blank. 

2 

62-8 

105 X 96 

Ditto 

Dittto 

S 

631 

105 X *85 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4 

B2-6 

106 X 96 

As on coin No. 1, with an 
additional mark of aix 
dots round a central dot 
(Fi^ 16;. This mark has 
been punched partly over 
No. 3 (Pot of foliage) 
and partly over Np. 6 
(Elephant) ; PI. I. 

Ditto 

4 1 

60*9 

106 X -9 

As on coin No, 1 f Pi. l.„ 

Ditto 

6 1 
1 

61*8 

115X-9 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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No. 

Weight and 
size. 

Obverse, 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



CLASS A. 




Sub-Class 1-contd. 


7 

63 5 

1 05 X -9 

Harks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, also 
au additional mark of a 
small oval object in an 
oval incuse. 

Blank. 

8 

60-6 . 
1-06 X 1-0 

Marks 1, 2> 8, 4 and 5, as 
on coin 1. 

Ditto 

9 

1 497 

1-3 X -76 

Diito PI. I. 

The coin is broken and 
a piece is missing. 

Very small circular mark, 
58, and another Indii- 
tliict mark. 

10 

48-5 
r X -95 

As on coin No. 1 ; PI. I. 

Blank. 

11 

1 51-8 

1-12 X -96 

Ditto PI. I 

Ditto 

12 

51 5 
*96 X '96 

As on coin No. 1 j PI. I ... 

Ditto 

13 

40-f 
^ *96 X *9 

Ditto. (This coin is broken 
and a piece is missing). 

Ditto 

14 

62-2 ^ 

1*26 X -87 I 

Ditto ... I 

Ditto 

15 

60’3 

106x106 

Ditto. (This coin is broker, 
into two pieces bat is com- 
plete.) 

Ditto 

16 

62*2 

1-05 X I'OS 

Ditto. (This coin is broken 
into two pieces but is com* 
pletc.) 

Ditto 

17 

512 

1-2 X '9 

Ditto (This coin ia broken 
into two pi. ces but is com- 
plete.) 

Ditto 


NTote.—CoIds 61; and Qg also belong 6o this clast. Bat I only identified the 
fragment i>f the punch of 6 (Elepban^ right) on farther examinatioa after 

the coins had been arranged in the list in their serial order^ as a separate class. 
As the change in their place on the list would hare affected the numbfrs of the 
coins on Phtes I ^nd II, these coins have been left in their original place in the list 


‘ # 

t 
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CLASS A. 
Sub- Class 2. 


An add tional nnrV. A 
plant with berries or, 
peihapB, flowora. Tbifl 
mark is cleirest on coin 
19 ; Ft^. 10. j 


61 2 
MB X 06 


Marks 1, 2, 3 and 4, and A flo^i'r of fceven petals, 
additi nal mark; a plant Fiff. 59. 
with btri'iea, At^. 10. 

(This coin is broken into 
four pieces but is com- 
plete.) 


62 9 

loa X *9 


As on coin 18 ; PL I. 


Minnie c'rcnlar mark 
With small boss in the 
centre. There ore other in- 
d btinct marks which do 
1 ot appear to be pui chrs 
bub look like the grain of 
wood on which ^ the coin 
mny hare been pl.rced for 
strikiflg the ohveise pun- 
ches, fei niilar marks occur on 
the reverse of several other 
of these coins. 


63-3 
■95 X -96 


62-9 

102X-i:i 


As on coin 18 ; PL I. ... Fire dots in a square 
shttilar to the additional 
obverse punch on coin 43 • 
Ftff. 18, PI. IIL 

Wfcto ,.T Figure resembling flower of 

six petals, Ft^, tO, and small 
star of six square rays, Fia 
61 ; PI. III. • 

^ indistinct mark. 

punched partly over Ftj. 4.) 

This coin also has an extra 
mark. Fi^. 40; PI. J. 
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No. 

Weight and 
Bizo. 

Oh verse. 

BaTerse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 


CLASS A, 

f 



Sub- Class 3. 




An Additional Mark ; A 
Plant of somewhat diffe- 
rent design, Fiff. 11. 


23 

51*2 

*96 X 85 ^ 

Four Marks, Fi^s. 1,2, 3, 4, 

, as in the previona coins, 
and fifth Mark. Fi^, 11 ; 
PI. I. 

Mark. JTt^. 6S;PLM. 

24 

62-0 

1-1 X '94 

Ditto f.i ... 

Plank. 

25 

631 

1*06 X '86 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

26 

63-2 

1‘08 X -92 

Ditto, n.i. 

Six dots round central dot 
the Same as Obverte Fig. 
16 j and Fig, 63; PI. III. 


• 

Sub-Class 4. 



i . 

An Additional Mark ; A 
• Six pointed Flower, 14. 


27 

62-8 

1'02 X -97 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and ad- 
ditional mark of six-point- 
ed flower, 14 

Minute circular Mark with 
raised lino in centre. 
Fig, 64; PI. 111. 

28 

52 8 

104 X -97 

As on coin 27 ; FI. I. 

Blank. 

29 

60*3 

103 X 1 

Ditto tt( ... 

Ditto 

80 

49*7 

1*16 X '96 

Ditto, ?i. h 

An indistinct mark which 
does not appear to have beer 
a puheh. 

81 

62*5 

1'16 X *91 

Ditto 7^ 

Dlknk. 
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No. 

Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

a 

3 

4 


1 

CLASS A. 




Sub-Class 4 — confd. 


32 

61-4 

1-1 X -90 

As on coin 27 ; PI. I 

Mark Fig, 62 ; as on reverse 
of coins 23 and 70. 

33 

62-6 

1-2 X -95 

Ditto 

Blank. 

• 

84 

! 

62-8 

1*02 X -90 

The impression of the addi- 
tional mark, 14, is 

faint on this coin and only 
ba'.f of it shows on the 
edge of the coin. 

Ditto 

86 

631 

101 X -96 

As on coin 27 , with an ad- 
ditional mark of a star or 
wheel without a rim, 
JFi^. 16 ; PL I. 

Ditio 



Sub-Class 6. 




W.tb Additional mark ; A 
nine-leaved branch, 12. 


86 

49- 1 

1 X *93 i 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 with 
additional mark. A nine- 
leaved branch, 12. 

Impi^ssion of an incuse but 
the mark is indistinct. 



Also two extra marks ; 
six dots round a central 
dot, 16, and an indis- 

tinct mark of a small boss 
in the centre of a circular 
incuse 1 PI. I. 




With additional mark ; nine- 
leaved branch with a boss 
fit the base (Fig. 12a. 
PL Ij. 

1 

87 

48‘3 

102 X -92 

Marks 1,2, 3 and 4 with 
additional mark, Fia, 

12(a). ^ 

Mark as JF’f>;66j PL III. 

1 
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No. 

Weight and size. 

Obverse. 

j 

HcTerse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

38 

531 

CLASS A. 

Sub-Class 6. 

An additional mark ; 

three dots in incuse. (Fi^. 
17, PI. I.) 

Marks 1,2, 8, 4 and 17. 

Blank. 

39 

1-06 X 91 

62 8 

• 

As on coin 38 and an addi- 

Ditto 


1*06 X 86 

tional mark. (Fia. 18A : 
PI. I). 


40 





61*7 

1 At on coin 38 ; PI. I 

Snake, 66; and two 

41 

1 X *88 


squart'S over a semi-circle, 
JPt>. 67 ; PI. HI. 




62*3 

Ditto 

Six dots round central dot, 


1*15 X 86 


like obverse Fiff. 16, bnt 
smaller j and, probably in- 
complete, mark of two dots 
on the edge of the coin. 
PI. III. 

42 





611 

* Ditto 

Flower of seven p tals, 

43 

1-11 X *77 

52*8 

Sub-Class 7. 

An Additional Mark. Five 
dots in a square. Fi^, 18, 
PI. I. 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 18. 

69; struck from the same 
punch as on reverse of 
coin IS ; PI. HI. 

Blank. 


1 X '90 





46 


PUNCH MARKED COtNS, 




No. IWoighfcand alze.l 


51’8 
1 X -84 


CLASS A. 

Sub -Class 8. 

I An additional mark ; a 
figure resembling a fleur- 
de-lys on a horizontal 
line over five vertical 
lines [Fig. 19.) blank. 

Ma^ks L 2, 3, 4 and 19 ; 
in which only three of the 
vertical lines show in the 
mark on this coin. It also 
has an extra mark of tl.roj 
p rallel lines joined at one 
end ; this mark is incoin* 

])lctc (rl. I). 

I rnnehes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 19. Star, Fig. 68 ; and i, disfinot 
The five vertical lines are mark with oval ontUue 
clearly shown on this coin LI III. 
as in Fig 19, PI, t. 

Sub-Class 9. 


51*5 

1' 1 X -82 


With additional mark of 
seven vertical lines and 
a hor’/.ontal line, resembling 
a comb {Fig, 43). 

Marks 1. 2, 3, 4 and 43. 
Sub-Class 10. 


60-1 

1*16 x71 
535 
1 X -90 
52*3 

M X 95 
62-5 
1 X -98 


I Wllh additional nnrk. j 
possibly a snake. {Fig. 
2C>) 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 20 : 
PI. I. 

Ditto ... I 


The additional mark ( 20^1 
has been pcnchcd ovci 
nark 1. 


yoL. T,, PT. I.] 


PUNCH HASHED COINS. 


47 


Ko. 

Wt'lglifc and 
eize. 

Obverse. 

Ecrtri^. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



CLASS A. 

1 



SiTB-ClA3S 11. 




Adtl.fclonftl Mark as shown 
in Fi^. 21. 


61 

61-7 

•94 X -92 

• 

Alarks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 21. 
PI. I. 

Blank. 

62 

631 

11 X 90 

Marks 1,2, 8, 4 and 21. 
Mark 21 a^'pears only partly 
o!i the margin of the coin. 
PI I. 

Blank. 

1 



Sub-Class 12. 




Additional Mark of oval 
curved line Bath boss in 
(•e..lre. Fig. 44. 


63 

62 -S* 

*93 X ’^4 

• 

Mai k.s 1, 2, 3, 4 and 44. 
PI. I. 

Ditto 



' Sub- Class 13. 




Additional Mark. Fig. 22. 


64 

ri-7 

I X '78 

Punches 1, 2, 3, 4 and 22. PI. I. 

Ditto 



Sub-Class 14. 




Additional Mark. Fig. 23. 


65 

628 

1-04 X *96 

Punches 1, 2, 8, 4 and 23. 
PI. I. 

! 

Three Mirks— Star of 
curved rays, Fig. 69 ; simi- 
lar star bat fewer rays anc 
n< t so enrvod ; and small 
circular boss. PI. IIJ. 





4 ^ 


PUNCH ^ABKED COINS, 





CLASS A. 


Sub-Class 16. 

Additional Mark ; eight- 
pe tailed flower. Fig> 24. 


60 46 8 Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 24. Blank. 

1*08 X -66 PI. II. 

Sub-Class 16. * 

Additional Mark ; thick 

object, with the two ex- 
tremities curved in opposite 
dixTctions j Fig, 25. 

67 62*0 Marks X, 2, 3, 4 and 25. Minute circular dot. 

1*02 X ‘96. This coin also has a sixth 

mark, an object in a 
triangle {Fig, 26) punched 
over 2, In this c .in m irk 
4 has been punched over 
inaikl; PI. 11. 

Sub-Class 17. 

Addifiannl Mark; Four- 

pointed flower. Fig. 2*7. 

58 47*7 Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 27. Blank. 

1‘08 X *95 There are also three addi- 
tional marks ; a curved line 
witii a dot; Fig. 28; a 
mark which may possibly 
bo the Prahini letter to 
and an indistinct circular 
maik. 11. II. 

Sub-Class 18. 

Additional mark, a Triangle. 

Fig. 29. 

62 0 Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 29. Also Ditto. 

1*0 X 4’87 a sixth mark. Fig. 30 ; and 
the oval incuse of a seventh 
mark, which is indistinct, 

PI. II. 


XOh, PT. 1.3 


PUNCH HARKED COINS. 


49 


Weight and 

Obverse. 

Revew. 

siar. 


* 

2 

3 

4 


CO 

61 

62 

63 


45 1 
lx -9(5 


51-2 

l'Clx-70 


40-5 • 

1;< -70 
(intonjplete) 


37*7 

lx *81 


CLASS A. 

Sl'k-Class 19. 

AdJitiotial Mark ; a cnrred 
line aiid a dot. Fi^. 31. 

Marks 1, 2, S, 1 and 31 ... Blank. 


SiTB-CLAsy 1. 


Marks 1, 2. 3. 4 and 82. Bo. 
Ff^. 32 proves ou closer 
I rximinat.ion to l;e a portion 
j (if Mark 5. Elephint right, 
j fiff. 5. This c >ia there fore 
belongs to Class A, Sub* 

Chesl. n. 11. 

Sob-Class 20. 

Xo additional mark. 

Marks 1,2, 3, 4. Mark 2 is Bo. 
punched in two places, each 
jidy showing in part. 

Incomplete os the coin is Bo. 
broken. On this piece of 
the coin there are only 
marks. Ft^s. 1, 2 and 4, 

CLASS B. 

Marks 1, 2, 3 (hut not 4) 
together evith an additional 
fourth mark. 

SttbCiass 1. 


With a fourth mark ; hump- 
ed ball. (.PV>. 6.) 

Punches, 1, 2, 8 and 6; PI. IT. Bo. 


64 


63-28 
1*04 X -91 





riTNCH MARKED COIKS, 


CJ.R.O.R.S. 


Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

2 

1 

1 3 


65 51*8 

1 X ’bo 

68 46*5 

1*1 x-98 


CLASS B. 

Sl'B-ClASS 1 — COYitd. 
As on coin 64 ; PI. II. 


Asoncoifi 61. The coin is 
broken in three pieces, one 
])iece missing eoiitaiaiiig- 
half of the mark of the 
humped bull. 


67 j 52*6 As on coin G4. This coin is Ditto. 

1*16 X ‘CO broken, hut is ct>mplcte. 


Stju-Class 2. 
Extra mark obscure. 


51*2 

1*1 X *81 


62 *6 

•06 X -91 


Marks 1, 2, 3 and an itidis- Ditto, 
tinct mark. Mark 1 is 
punch d in two places. 

PI. II. 

Sub-Class 3. 

‘ « 

No fourth Mark. 

Marks 1, 2 and 3 ... Ditto. 


CLASS C. 

Marks 1 and 2 ; Lion 
{Fig.1^ and cow’s or bull’s 
bead with garland {Fig- S). 


Sub-Class 1. 

No additional Mark, 

62*8 Marks I, 2, 7 and 8. PI. II. Fig. 62; |J1. III. 

•96 X -92 

63*1 As on coin 70; PI. II. Blink. 

1-06 X -85 


•VOL V,. PT. I.) 


PUNCH MA-EKfiD CdlNt. 


51 


No. ' 

Weight and 

1 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 


size. 

i 


1 

2 

3 I 

1 

4 



CLASS C, 



Sitb-Class X—contd. 


72 


631 
97x *94 


As on coin 70 ; PI, II. 


Blank, 


73 


63-2 

•98 X *87 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


74 


62*3 

1*04 X *80 


Ditto, PI. II. 


Six dots round central dot 
Obverse Fig. IQ) PI. Ill, 


75 


60-9 

1*05 X *90 


76 

77 


COO 

1-02 X -74 
47-2 

•80 X -80 

(Part only ) 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Star bat slightly different 
from Fig. 2 ; also sun, or 
dower. Fig. 70. 'Uie rays 
more resemble the cogs of » 
wheel, there is a double ring 
in the centre, and no outt r 
rim to the rays, as in Fig. 2. 
Blank, 


Ditto 


Blank. 


Sub-Class 2. 


78 62*5 
103 X *80 

79 623 

1*02 X *86 


An additional Mark ; a 
Branch of seven loaves 
13). 


Marks 1,2, ^7, 8 as on c)in 
70, and additional mark. 
lig. 13 ; PI. 11. 

As on coin 78 ... 


Fir /. 71. 


Six dots round ccntrnl dot 
Obverse Fig. IG ; PI, III. 


Sub-Class 3. 


80 


Addit'onal Mark; a Branch 
of seven haves rising 
from a round boss. Fig. 33. 


53*2 

1-02 X *88 


Marks 1, 2, 7, 8 and 33. Also 
an additional mark, a cross 
with each arm terminating 
in a small buss. 


Equilateral triangle with 
tbre-i smaller triangles 
round it. Pt>;72; 11. U. 


PUNCH MARKED COIKB. 


[J.B.OR.l 


W,pi>chf; and 


Kevem. 


CLASS C, 


SxJB-Ci-ASS 4. 


•DO X t'O 


Witli Additional Mark ; 
which roaomhle^ a stand- 
, in^ figure with a tail 
but without the head 
shown separately, prrhapH 
a monkey. Fi^. 34 ; PI. II. 

Marks 1, 2, 7, 8 and U ; 
and a small indistinct 
object in a circular incuse. 


52 S Mflvks 1, 2, 7, 8 and 

l’25x-7i Also an additional mark; 

a snake in shape cf the 
letter S ; Fi^. 35. 


Snn-CiA&s 5. 


525 

•Oi X -92 


With an Additional xuark 
of n triangle, Fi^. 29. 

Marks 1 , 2, 7, 8 fas on coin 
70) and 29; PI. It. 


StTB-CllSS 6. 


Flowtr of seven petals. Fi,^, 
59. Q’his m irk is made 
by the identical punch as 
on tie rcY<^rse of coins 
18 and 42; PI. III. 


With an Additional Mark; 
resembling a tortoise. 
Fit;. 36. 


SS’l Marks 1,3, 7, 8 (as on coin An object, the rceanirg ef 

•95 X *89 70) and 36 ; PI. II, which is not clear ; Fi^, 

73 ; PI. III. 


roi, y.. PT. I j 


P0NOH IfjkRiCXD CaiNd. 


6^ 


No. 


Weight tod 
size. 


1 2 


Obverse. 


.-Beverw. 


8 


4 


CLASS C, 
Sfb-Ciass 7. 


85 


440 

1U4 X 97 


Wltb tn ndditional mark 
of a six petalled flower, 
Fij. 14 ; PI. II. 


Marks 1, 2, 7, 8 tod 14. 


Blank. 


StTB-ClASS 8. 


With an addi(iio||l mark 
of a wheel with six spokes, 
but without a riui, Ft’sf. 15. 
This coin is broken and a 
piece is missing. PI. II. 


88 


51*4 
l*x -95 


87 


525 

105 X *10 


Marks 1, 2, 7* 8 and 15. 


SuB‘Ci.A«S 9, 


With two additional marks ; 
a central dot with six dots 
round Fi^. 37 ; flow'er of 
six petals, or star of six rays 
ending in dots, similar to 
reverse mark, JFig. 60, and 
a cross in round cornered 
incme; PI. IL 

Marks 1, 2, 7, 8 and 37, 
Feverte mark 60, and a 
<$n}sb in square inc¥*e. 


A snake in the form of the 
fetter S, 66 ; FI. HI. 


X minuta mark of a cross 
in a rounded ineuse similar 
to the mark on the obverse 
of this coin but smaller. 

Fiff,n, 



^ 4 . 


PUNCH Marked coins. 


Cj.b.o.r;)!}, 


No 

Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

Beverse. 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

4 



CLASS C, 




Sub-Class 10. 




With an additional mark ; 
a central boss with six 
straight lines and six 
lines ending in a boss, 
radiating from it alter- 
nately, 39 ; PI. II. 


8S 

47*2 

1 X -94 

Marks 1, 2, 7, 8 and 39 ... 

Blank. 



Sub-Class 11. 




With two additional marks ; 
a many pt'talled flower, 
45 ; and a figure 
resembling the figure 8 
within a circle, FVa. 45 • 
PL II. 


89 

61-6 
lx '82 

Punches 1, 2, 7, 8, 39 and 
46. 

Blank. 



I CLASS D. 




Marks 1, 2 and Elephant, 
icftj Fiff. 9. 




Sub-Clas« 1. 




With an Additional mark ; 
erewient avith five dots, 
Fijf. 41, and triangle with 
three dots inside, Fij/. 42. 


90 

48'5 

1-1 X -90 

Marks 1, 2, 9, 41 and 42 : 
PL 11. ' 

Blank. 

91 

B20 

,*B2 X *88 


Blank. 

92 

62-8 
•98 X *91 

Ditto, PI. IL 

Blank. 
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PUNCH MARKED COINS, 


No. 

Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

! « 

3 

4 


CLASS D. 


Sub-Class 1—concld. 


93 Bl‘5 Marks 1, 2, 9, 41 and 42, Blank, 
lx -88 n. II. 

94 53-4 Ditto, Mark 42 la Tracies of liiarka txo 

‘95 X ‘80 very faint. worn and fca 

decipher. 

Sub-Class 2. 

iSiinilar to the above but no 
triangle mark Fiff. 42. The 
eoina are both incomplete 
in shape and the triangle 
mark may be on the 
missing portion.^ 

95 52 5 Marks 1, 2, 9 and 41 (but Blank. 

•91x ‘85 not 42). PI. II. 


90 I 611 Ditto. The shape of this ' Flower of seven petals, jF/y. 

I -95 X >coia shows that a portion 69, as on the reverse of 

is missing on which there coins 13, 42 and 83, and, 
^ might have been another apparently, made ^ith the 

maS'k. The sun mark, identical punch, i^l. IIJ, 

2, is punched in two places ' 

on this coin. 


SuB-CLASg 3^. 


With Additional mark j bow 
and arrow. 47. 

^ hllipae with a dot at each 

•86 X *84 PI. II. apes, Fisf, 76 ; and a egur® 

consistii g of an oval md 
four parallel linea united 
by a line at right angles ; 
possibiy two separate 
marks, Fig, 76 ; Pi. III. 





Ko. iWoight And size. 


CLASS D. 
Sub-Class 3 — conid. 


49-1 Marlc^j 1.2, 9 Bnd47. This 
*92 X *80 coiu h 'la ftn txtia m irk of a 
c rclr with oijibt dots round 
it. 1%. 48; ri. II. , 


Four marks. Small cow*s or 
lulFs head with gar’and, 
similar t ) 77. r/. Ob- 

verse Fiff. 8, bat emallfr * 
design, Fig. 78 j small obs- 
cure mark in rounded incuse • 
and a bo 8 towards the side 
of acirculariMCKfe ; PI. 111. 


Sitb-Clabs 4. 

With additlonaf mark ; gix- 
petallcd flower, similar to 
Fig. 24. 


63 2 Marks 1, 2, 9 and 24 and 
*97 X '70 an additional mark ; a solid 
semi-circle, Fig. 49, PI. I f. 


Indistinct mark i« circular 


Sub-Class 5. 


Marks I, 2, 9, with addi- 
tional mark. Fig. 60. 


61 4 Marks 1, 2, 9 and 60, PI. II Blank. 
•90 X 80 


CLASS E. 


Marks 1 and 2 with addition- 
al marks. 



YOt. Y., PT. I.] 


PUKCR MARKED COIK#. 


m 




CLASS E. 
Sfb-Class 1. 


With two Additional marks ; 
four dotj in a triangle, Fig. 

61, and a square divided 
into four with a dot in 
each, Fig, 62, PI. 11. 

61 ’4 Marks 1, 2, 61 and 62, and Mark Fij, 79, resembling 

*97 X ‘80 two additional marks • a the sun mark, ohoerte 

solid equilateral triangle ; Fig, 2. but with rays at 

and an indistinct mark. the quadrants only, three of 

which show on the part 
st.nck It differs entirely 
from the sun mark, Fig. 2, 
on the obverse of this and 
tbc othet coins. 

Sfb-Clasi 2. 

With two Additional marks. 

The Rail mark of a 
square divided into four, 

Fig. 63. A six spoked 
double-wheel. Fig. 66. 

48-6 • Marks 1, 2, 63, and 65. Blank. 

*82 X *75 Also an additional mark; 

a small object (phallus ?) 

Fig. 64. 

63*2 Marks 1, 2, 63 and 5') Ten marks. Some of them 

1*1 X *70 and small plain ovoid over others, uine-petalled 

object. The ohverte of flower; eight-petidled flower; 

thie coin is shown, by six-petalled flower ; Fig. 66. 

mistnke, among the Fever se Over the last is punched 
coinM on PI, 111. one-hilf of a smaller 

slx’petalled flower ; four 
dots round a central dot, 
in a circular incase ; sun 
with four rays ; branch (?) 
and small portion of an 
indistinct mark on the 
margin. The reverse of 
this . coin is shown, by 
mistake, among the iboerse 
coins on PI. 111. 







5B 


PUXCir MARKED COINfl 

1. CJ.BAB.B, 

No. 

Weigiifc and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

J 

2 1 

3 

.... 

4 



CLASS E. 




SuB'Cliss 8. 




With ’additional mark; a large 
, circular boss probably part 
of Fig, 3. 


104 

62*6 

1‘15 X 95 

Broken in three pieces ; but 
complete. Marks 1 and 2 
and a large circnlar boss, 
probably part of mark 3 
(pot with foliage) the 
six dota of which would 
fall outside the coin. 
The rest of the c.>iii is 
covered with a layer of 
copper which was appa- 
rently melted on. 

Blank. 



Sfb-Class 4. 




Additional Mark a cow ’a or 
dee; *s head. Fig, 67. 

< 

105 

47-7 

•81 X 80 

Marks 1, 2 and 57. PI. HI. 

Interlaced triangles. Similir 
to, bat smaller than ohver$f, 
Fig. 4 ; and a mark as 
shown in Fig. 80 ; PI. III. 



SoB-Cl.A8i 2— (coa^rf.) 


106 

61- i 

’86 X -77 

Marks 1 and 2 ; Rail/' 
Fig, 63 ; double wheel, 
Fig. 55; and another 
indistinct mark only 

partly on the coin, PI, 

Branch of five leaves, Fig. 81 
PI. III. 


TOL. y., PT.I. I 


P0NCH masked 




Ko. 

Weight and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

107 

j 

491 

•82 X -80 

CLASS E. 

Sub-Class 5. 

Additional Marks ; two indl£:>- 
tinct marks. 

Marks 1 and 2 ; and 

Indistinct mark; a portion of 

103 

44-7 

two iiidistinct marks; 
one apparently a branch 
but of different design 
to Fiffs. 12, 12(a) and 13. 

1 CLASS. F. 

, 

Marks 1 and 9 (Elephant 
left) only, PI. III. 

a mark of a circular ring 
round a small central boss. 

Blank. 


*95 X ‘74 








TABLE 




I 1 I 1- 91 1 •“ 1 ••• 
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PUI^CH MIBKHD COINS. 


m 



W ^ w ><?( 04 C4 <>» 01 n 

^ cj) cjj cjj d* ^ 

^ tst«( 



6 o 6 c> o o 

Q R P A ft P 


I (3 




No additional 2 j 02. OS | Do. 

mark. ! 1 


Coins bearing extra marks. 


PUNCH MARKED COINS. 


CJ.B.O.R|9. 



81 Small indistinct object. 



-claw 7 “ 1 I Fi^. U ... I i j 85 i 


VOL, V., PT. 1.3 


PUNCH MiSKED COINS 




64 


PDNCJa COINS. 




TABLE II. 

Coins with Marks on the lleverse. 


Serial No. Class and 
of coin Sub-class of 
iu tb© Coin. 


Figure in Plato IV. 


23 I 

A. 3 

26 1 

A. 3 

27 

A. 4 

32 

A. 4 

36 

A. 4 

37 

A. 5 

40 

1 

A. 0 

41 1 

A. 6 

42 

A. 6 

45 

A. 8 

65 

A. 14 

67 

A. 16 

70 

B. 1 

74 

C. 1 

76 

C. 1 


Minute circular mark ^^ ith s.j all boss in centre 
(not iign!c;i). 

Obverse mark 18. 

60 and 01 

Very small iiidistinct maik, 

62 

63 and obverse mark 16, wbicb also occuis or 
the reverse of 41, 74 and 79. 

Minute circular mark witb raised line in cjiitro. 

02 

Indistinct luaik. 

65 

66, 67 and a star or flovrer. 

Obverse mark 16. 

69 

68 

69 and a star similar to 69, b rfc witb fewer rays 
and a small circular bjss (not figurtd). 

Minute circular dot (not figured). 

62 

Obverse mark 16 

70 and a variety of Sun mark (Fig. 2). 


YOL. V., FT. 1.] 


FVNCfl COINS. 




Serial No, 

Class and 


of coin 

Sub-clafis of ! 

Figiure in Pljile JV’. 

in the List. 

Coin. 



3 


71 

Obverse mark 16. 

72 
69 

73 
66 

74 

Traces of two iudistiLcfc marks. 

50 

76 

76 


> and one obscure mark in circular incuse ant 

78) small round punch. 

Indistinct mark in ciicular incuse. 

70 

Eleven marks. EJgs. 56 and 79, obverse Fig. 24, 
also another similar flower but with nine petals ; 
also another similar eight-petallod flower, or, 
possibly, wheel, as the petals or (?) spokes are 
straight ; mark of four large dots round a 
central dot ; a mark of five dots round the upper 
part of a lemon-shaped object ; and three other 
indistinct marks. 

The marks on this coin are peculiar ; as they are 
all full size and appear to bo all of the nature 
of obverse marks, and are deeply punched into 
the coin in the manner of marks on the obverse. 
They are punched indiscriminately over each 
other. Only one mark, the nine-petalled flower, 
is intact. It would appear that this coin may 
have been used as a test for trying various 
punches. 

The marks on the obverse cf this coin, on the 
other hand, are more lightly punched than 
those on the reverse. 



PT7NCH MASKED COIKS, 




W 


Figure in Plate IV. 

a 

F. Interlaced triangles (smaller} 80. 

E. 81 

G. Indistinct marks# 
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PDNCH maskio eoms. 
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TABLE ITI, 


Description of the Marks on the Coins as illustrateA on PI. IV . 


Figure 

on 

Plate IV. 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers oi 
the coins ift 
the list. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Three ovals and three chhairaa 
alternately round a central i 
circle with a dot in the 
centre, the ** Troy mark.*' 

All 

108 

AU 

a 

The Sun mark j a circle 
with rays round it and a dot 
in the centre. 

A-E 

103 

All, except — 
and 108- 

8 

Pot of foliage j represented 
by an oval boss surinountod 
by six dots. 

A. 1-20 

63 

1-62 and 69 

4 

Two interlaced triangles with 
a circle inside them in the 
centre ; and six dots round 
them within the oult^r angles. 

A. 1-20 

62 

1-62 

b 

Elephant facing right 

A. 1 

19 

1-17,61, 69 

6 

Humped bull facing left 

B. 1 

4 

64-67 

7 

*Lion [or tiger] facing 

right. 

C. 1-11 

20 

j 70-89 

8 

Bull's or cow*8 head, with 
garland, represented by dots. 

C. Ml 

I 

20 

70-80 

9 

Elephant facing left 

V 1-5 

11 

90-100 

10 

A plant with berries or, 
perhaps, flowers. This m^rk 
is clearest on coin 19. 

A. 2 

1 

6 

18-22 

11 

A plant of different design, 
without berries. 

A. S 

4 

83-26 

12 

A branch of nine leaves 

A. 5 

2 

26 

12a 

A branch of nine leaves rising 
from a circular boss. 

A. h (a) 

1 

87 

13 

A branch of se ten lea ves 

C.2 

2 

78,70 

14 

Six-pointed flower with hollow 
centre. 

A. 4 

10 

27-35, 6S 
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Figure 

on 

Plate IV. 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of Coins 
on wi'icl) 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

1 

" i 

1 » 

4 

6 

15 

A wlieel of S’x spf'krs, bnt 
wltbont a rim ; perhaps a 
st.u*. 

C. 8 

1 

86 

IG 

Six dots round a ce..tral dot ... 

A. 4-5, C. 9 

3 

4, SG and 87 

17 

Tlir-'C dots in incuse 

A. 6 

5 

38-42 

18 

Five dots {(jnincunx) within 
a 8(1 n a re. 

A. 7 

1 

43 

18a 

Figure representing one letter 

T sup( riiujx'scd on another. 

A. G 

1 

39 

19 

A figure resemhlhig n fieur- 
de-Tys ('ver a horlr.tvntal lii-e 
over tivo veituMl linrs 
(eleariiSt on coin 470. 

A. 8 

1 

2 

44-4Si 

1 

i 

[ 

20 

Curved figure, prob (hly a. 
siuske. 

A. 10 

1 

4 

47-60 

21 

A tlrek raised line forinii g 
an ov d, with a str ii ;} t line 
through ifc leagtiiW'iys, and 
a line curving inwards on 
one side. 

A. 11 

2 

• 

« 

61 52 

22 

Two stra’ght lines Hh^pit g 
so us to form an acute angle 
and a sloping line to the 
right of th('iu. The meaning 
is I'ofc a})j)'irent. May, pessilr^s 
be the Jlraliml letter ya. 

A. 13 

1 i 

j 

54 

23 

A curved lino from the edge j 
of incuse aiul, to the right, / 
of it, a curved line with i 
thickncKS i ut towiids its 
right extremity. The mean- 1 
ing is not apparent. Aiuy, yos-’ 
s.bly, bo the Brabmi letter ya. 

A. 14 

1 

55 

Si 

Eight-pctalled flower 

A. 15 

1 

66 

26 

Thick object, with the two 
exbtcmitioB curved in opposite 
divoctiOLS. The meaning is 
not clear, I 

A. IG 

1 

67 
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Figure 

on 

Plate IV 

Description of MarV. 

Closs 

and 

Sub-ciass. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the'iDsrk 
appears. 

! Numbers of 

1 the coins in 
j the list. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

26 

Circuhr boss in a fcriar-glc ... 

A. 16 


57 

27 

Four-pctallcd flower 

A. 17 

1 

63 

28 

Curved object with a clot ... 

A. 17 

1 

53 

29 

Triangle in circular incuse ... 

A. 18, C. 5 

2 

59. 83 

30 

Two lines filopiffg together 
with dots. 

A. 18 

1 

69 

31 

A slightly curved line and 
a dot. 

A. 19 

1 

60 

32 

Head of elephant facing 
right (ou coin 61). 

A. 1 

18 

1-17 and 61 

33 

A plant with berries 

A. 17 

2 

SO 

84 

A standing monkey, or human 
figure. 

C. 3, 4 

2 

81, 82 

35 

Snake in form of letter S ... 

C. 4 

1 

82 

36 

Tortoise (?) 

C. 6 

1 

84 

37* 

Flow'cr of sixpctals 

• 

C. 9 

1 

87 

38 

An arched line intersected by 
a straight liuc*. 

... 

1 

... 

39 

An eigbt'peta'led flow'er with 
alternate ijetiis ending in 
dots, or eight-rayed star. 

C. 10 

1 

“ 83 

1 

40 

Figure as illustrated 

A. 2 

1 

22 

• 41 

Hor'^esboe shaped curved line 
ending in two dots and five 
dots within it. 

D. 1, 2 

7 

9C-96 

42 

Three dots in a triangle 

D. 1 

5 

90-94 

43 

Figure like a comb 

A. 9 

1 

46 

44 

Thi( k curved line with a dot 
within it. 

A. 12 

1 

68 
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Figure 

on 

Mat© IV. 

Description of Mark, 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

1 

Numbers of 
the coins iu 
the list. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

45 

Twelvc-pctalled flower 

C. 11 

1 

89 

46 

Figure rcscmbrnig the figure 8 

C. 11 

1 

89 

47 

Bow and arrow 

P. 3 

2 

97, 98 

48 

Eight dots round the circle ... 

D. 8 

1 

98 

49 

A Bolid semi- circle 

D. 4 

1 

99 

BO 

Five pariillcl lines, the centre | 
line heoig longest, joined by 
a line at right angles. 

D, B 

1 

100 

B1 

Five dots in a triangle 

E. 1 

1 

101 

^2 

A fignre composed of f< \ir 
squares with a dot in ouch 
square. 

E. 1 

1 

101 


The “ Bail figure of four ’ 

squares. 

' E. 2 

i 

1 

a 

102, 103, 106 

B4 

Object as illustrated, probably 
phallus. 

1 K. 2 

! 

1 

i 

» 102 

B5 

One circle within another, 
with six spokes frv)m the 
centre. 

1 E. 2 

1 

! 

1 * ^ 

i 

• 

102, 103, 106 

B6 

Flow^rr of six p<.lalf», with nn 
oval dot between each petal; 
this is a Revt rsc mark on 
coin 103 iiuTudod by mistake 
amongst the ohvcr&e marks. 

i 

j 

1 

( 


B7 

Cow*8, or deer’s bend with 
horns. 

£. 4 

1 

lOB 


Marks o\ the Beveese. 




B8 

Object as illustrated ; probablv 
phallus. 

A. 1 

1 

0 

59 

1' ■, 

Flower of seven petals 

A. 2, C, 

C, 5, D.2. 

4 

IP, 42, 83, 96 
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Figure 

on 

Plate IV. 

Deseription of Mark. 


Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

1 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list.. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

60 

Flower of six petals . . , 

A. 2 

1 

21 

61 

Small flower of six petals ... 

A. 2 

1 

21 

62 

Figure as illustrated 

A. 8, 4, C. 1 

3 

23, 82, 7a 

63 

Figure of Ihree squares as 
shown. Tbo innuse shows 
tliat this is not an incomplete 
impression of a mark of four 
squares, ^ 

A. 3 

1 

26. 

64 

Minute mark. Small thin 
object in circle. 

... 

1 

ar 

65 

Figure of six small squares 
and four triangular marks. 

A. 6(a) 

1 

87 

66 

Small thick object curved 
like an S, probably a snake. 

A. 6, C. 8 

2 

40, 88 

67 

Two sq^iares placed diagonally 
over a semi-circle. 

A. 6 

1 

40 

68 

Sun or star ^ 

A. 8 

1 

46 

69 

Sun with rays curved from 
right to left. 

A. 14 

1 

66. 

70 

A double circle with dot in 
centre and small rays or petals 
round. 

C. 1 

1 

76. 

71 

Figure as illustrated 

c. a 

1 

76 

72 

An incised triangle surrounded 
by three others. 

C. 3 

1 

80 

73 

Figure as illustrated ; the 
meaning is not clear. 

C. 6 

1 

84 

74 

Small mark ; a cross in circular 
incuse. 

C.9 

1 

89 

76 

Elliptical figure with a dot at 
each apex. 

D. 3 

1 

97 
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Figure 

on 

Plate iV. 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sub- class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
ai)pear9. 

1 Numbers oi 
the coins in 
the list 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

76 

Four vertical lh;cs joined by 
a liorizontal line, and an 
oval; possibly two separate 
marks. 

D.^ 

1 


77 

Bull’s or cow’s bead with gar- 
land ; similar to Obverse 
F/y. 8, but smaller. 

D. 3 

1 

9g 

78 

1 

A central boss w'ith three lines 
curving outwards round it, 
two of them ha^ ing tbr<‘e 

1 (lota on their outer side. 

1 The mark appears to be a com- 
plete one. 

D. 3 

1 


79 

Mark like the Sun mark, but 
with only four rays at tho 
quadrants. 

E. 1 

1 

lOJ 

80 

Three longer and three shorter 
straight lines, converging 
together, as illustrated. 

E. 4 

1 

101 

81 

Branch of live leaves 

E. 2 

1 

1 

10( 









97 


98 


108 


105 


106 




II. — ** Puri Kushan ” Coins. 

By E. B. C. Walsh, C.S.I. 

The coins which are described in the present paper were found 
on the northern slope of the Hakha Hills in the district of Singh- 
bhuni.i They were found buried about one foot below the sur- 
face. Three of the coins were lying exposed to view, and this 
led lo further search by the removal of the top soil. In all, 303 
coins were diseovere:! lying together. Smill fragments of a 
broken elay pot wore found with the coins, and might or might 
not have been used origluaClly to contain the coins. The pieces 
of pot are, however, so small that no conclusions can be drawn 
from them. The coins were found in one place ; the major por- 
tion were discovered on May 31st, 1017, and the balance a few 
days later, upon a further search being made. Nothing corres- 
ponding to a mould was discovered, and no evidence has been 
discovered, as yet, that a Mint [stood near the place where the 
coins were found. An old road runs past the place of find 
in close proximity to a small river, within a quarter of a mile of 
ancient copper workings and surrounded by copper-slag heaps. 
It is possible that the Mint might have been erected near the 
spot.'-^ The fact that the edges of the coins had not been 
trimmed lends a measure of support to this possibility. 

The coins are of the type known as Puri Kushan/^ so called 
from the fact that a number of those coins were found in the 
Puri District in 1893 and were described by Dr. Hoernle in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic ^ Society of Bengal in 1895. 

1 The coins which are illustrated on the Plato to the present Paper, are in the 
Bihar and Orissa Coin Cabinet in the Patna Museum and are serials, K’os. 831 to 
842, in the General Register— E..H. W. 

2 Tho above information has boen hindly furnished by Mr. C. Olden, Superin- 
tendent of the Cape Copper Company, Ltd., Rakha Hills Mines, within whe^se 
mining lease the place, where the coins were found, is situated. 

» Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1895, pp. 61-06. 
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The find in that case consisted of 548 copper coins, which 
were found buried in a small earthen pot, two feet below the 
surface, while excavating earthworks at Gurbai Salt Factory at 
Manikaratna in the Puri District. They consisted of two distinct 
varieties. 47 of the coins were die-struck but were so much 
worn down by usage, that the designs on most of them are bare- 
ly discernible. On some of them, however, sufficient remains 
to identify them with coins of the Indo-Scythian class. The 
obverse shows the well-known standing figure of king Khanishka 
pointing with his fight hand down to the fire-alter ; the reverses 
show figures of MAO or jllIPO, AEPO, and OADO, as seen 
on Kanerki coins. No trace of the legend remains ; and in its 
absence, of course, it is impossible to be quite certain of tho 
identicy ; but the resemblance of the figures on both the obverses 
and reverses to those on the corresponding Kanerki coins is very 

striking The whole of the remainder of the coins 

are cast coins, and very crude imitations of those of Kanerki, 
They all show two standing figures, one on each face of tho 
coin, with their arms in varying positions. There is no legend 
but most of them are marked with a crescent placed in varying 
parts of the field. Accordingly they may be distributed into 
the following classes and varieties/^^ • 

These latter Puri Kushan coins were of different varieties 
and were classified by Dr. Hoernle as follows : — 

Class 1 . — No crescent on either side, — 84 coins. 

The coins of this class were of five varieties according to the 
position of the figures. 

Class IL — With crescent on the reverse in the left top of the 
field, — 42 coins. 

The coins of this class were of seven varieties according to 
the position of the figures* 

Ciaw ///.—With crescent on reverse in right top of field,— 
u09 coins. 


The coins of this class were of three varieties according to 
the position of the figures. 

' Proc. A. S. B , 1895, p. 63. 
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Chi SB IV , — Wit h crescent on both obverse and reverse, — 
19 coins. 

The coins of this class were of seven varieties according to 
the position of the figures. 

Class V , — With crescent on head of reverse figure, — 1 coin. 

There had, however, been a previous find of coins of this 
type in the Ganjam district in 1658 which are described by 
Mr. Walter Elliot in the Madras Journal of Literature aud 
Science, 1858. ^ 

The coins in that case were found about 4 miles to the west 
of Purushottampur in the district of Ganjam where close to 
the modern village of Pandya are the remains of an extensive 
blit now deserted town, surrounded by the debris of a lofty wall."^^ 

The coins are described as follows : — 

‘^In the neighbourhood of this place numbers of copper coins 
are found, of a type different from any other hitherto met with 
in Southern India, but presenting a striking resemblance to 
those of the Indo- Scythian group, more especially to the coins 
of Kanerki. All are much worn, but the following wood-cut 
represents one of the most perfect. 

The figure on the obverse and rever*e is the same, but in 
the cut, the position of the arms has been reversed^ the right hand 
being represented down, and the left up, whereas it is the 
right which should be raised, and the left down. 

No traces of Scythian domination have hitherto been met 
with so far to the south, but it is hardly possible to look at the 
design in the above figure and not to identify it with those im- 
pressed on the money of that race.^^ 

Nine of the Puri coins in the India Museum are described 
in Vincent Smithes Catalogue of Coins in the India Museum* 
and an illustration of one is given in Plate XIV. fig, 14. 
Mr. Vincent Smith notes it is impossible to fix the date of 
the excessively rude coins : from Puri and Ganjam, of which 

' The Madras Journal of Literature and Science edited by the Cominittec of the 
Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary Asiatic Society. Pages 75-77 and 78. 
(No. 7, New Series, April to September, 1858), 

• L M, C„ Vol. I, pp. 92-93, 
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an example is shown in Plafce XIV, 14. They may have been 
issued by rulers of Kalinga in the fourth or fifth century, and 
it is possible that they may have been struck only for use as 
temple offerings. All numismatists acknowledge that they 
exhibit a reminiscence of the characteristic Khusan type. 

Dr, Hoernle noted that Kusban coins were not Dr. Hoernle 
noted that as that was the first diceslon on which kushan coins 
had been found in the extreme East of India, the fact of their 
being found near Puri, the site of an ancient shrine and place 
of pilgrimage might account for it, and that as regards the 
present type of cost coins, '^vhether they were intended to pass 
as current coins in the ordinary sense may not be quite certain. 
They may have been meant to Le used as temple-offerings by 
pilgrims, similar to certain imitations of yaudeya coins found iu 
the Punjab. Possibly they may have been only intended as 
ornaments/^ 

Professor Rapson also refers to the above coins. ^ 

With regard to the above remark of Dr, Hoernle, I would 
note that Kushan coins have been recently found at different 
places in the Ranchi district, where there is no leason to suppose 
that they j^might have been brought by pilgrims. 

It is also intprobable that they were cast for the purpose of 
ornaments ; ns they would probably, in that case, have been cast 
with some attachment, by which they could be worn. 

Following the lines of classification adopted by Dr. Hoernle, 
all the coins of the present find, with the exception of the unique 
coin shown in fig. 2 of the Plate, come under class III “ with 
crescent on reverse in right top of field which class also com- 
prised the greater number of the coins found in the Puri district. 
With the exception of the two coins shown in figs. 1 and 2, 
the edges of all the coins are rough and, in many cases, frills 
of metal from the edges of the mould remain attached, as will be 
seen from the plate, and they do not, therefore, appear to have 
been m circulation. It will, therefore, appear that the site of 
the find was a Mint, where these coins were cast. 

1 L M. C., Vol. I, pp. 64-63. 

® Iiidiaa Coins p. IS, 
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As in the case of the coins previously described, the present 
coins are, clearly, very rude imitation of tlie*coinage 6f Kanishka 
with the well known figure of the king with his right hand 
extended over a fire-altar, and holding a staff or spear in his 
left hand, on the observe ; and the figure of the male moon-god, 
as indicated by the crescent, on the iwerse. 

There are roughly two varieties of the coinp> ird, as in fig. S, 
where the clothing of the figure of the god on the reverse 
bears some resemblance to that of the Kushan coins, and, 
secondly/ y as in the other coins, now illustrated, in which the 
figure On the reverse is wearing a coat similar to that of the 
king on the obverse. In regard to the boots, also, there are 
two varieties, viz., wuth the hoots shorter and turned up as in 
figs o and 4 and with the hoots shown at much greater length 
horizontally as in fig^ 5-12. 

The coins may also be roughly arranged on the lines of 
classiiicatioii ndopied by Dr. Hoernle, according to the position 
of the arms of the figure on the obverse, by which classifica- 
lion 2 13 of the coins have the figure of the king on the obverse 
w'itli the left arm of extended horizontally, as in figs. 3 to 6, 
and 33 of tl le ct^ins have the arms curved more downwards, as in 
figs. 7-12. Any sucii classifical ion, however, appears to be of no 
value in tlie case of such ruJe imitations, in which the variations 
noted w’ou:d rather rippear to be accidental variations in the 
moil id. 

The weiglils of the coins, excluding the two coins shown 
in fig. 1 (132*70 grs.) and fig. 2 (7'8TG grs.), vary from 87’10 
grs. (Fig. (i) to 39 33 grs. They are, therefore, a smaller type 
of coin than those found in the Puri district, the weights of 
which vary from 211 to 106 grs.^ 

The interest of the present find, apart from the single coin 
(fig. 2), which is of a new type, lies in the fact that it 
extends the area over which this class of coins has been found, 


^ Vol. I, pp ‘6^-85. 

r.oc. A.S.Tl., 1?95, p. 65. 
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and the inscription on coin 2 furnishes material for fixing the 
date of the present find, and to which the coins of these type 
extended. 

As noted by Dr. Hoernle, it may be assumed that these rude 
imitations would not have been ' made unless the Indo-Scythian 
coins had still been current in Northern India. There would 
have been no object in copying an obsolete coinage. ^ Kushan 
coins have been found at different parts of the Ranchi district 
of Chota Nagpur. ^ Although, therefore, the coins of the 
present find are later than the date hitherto assumed, it would 
seem probable, as noted by Dr. Hoernle, that this type of 
coin existed from the time of the currency of Kushan coins, 
although the present coin shown in jig, 2 shows that it continued 
until considerably later. 

The coin shown in jig, 2 is particularly interesting, as being 
of a new type not hitherto found. On the reverse there is the 
figure of the moon-god with crescent and wearing turned up 
boots, as in fig. 1, but on the obverse, in place of the figure of 
the Kushan Iring, are three cones, which may possibly repre' 
sent hills, and below them the word tanlca. 

The akshara hha is similar to that in the Allahabad Prashashti 
Inscription, cir, 375 A.D., figured in table IV, column I, 
line 11 of Biihler^s Tables. The letter f, however, appears to 
be of a later period, the earliest example of this form given by 
Rubier being that in the Amsuvarman Inscription, 635 A.D. [ihid, 
Table IV, column XVII, line 17). This would appear to show 
that the present find of coins of the Puri Kushan typo is 
not earlier than the seventh century. 

The symbol of three cones side by side, to represent hills, is 
very interesting, as it would appear to be a survival of the 


» Proc. A. S. B., 1896, p. 64. 

* A gold coin of the Hnvishka type, at Belvadag is described in J.B.O.B.S., 
Tol. I, pp. 281<2, and a copper coin of Eanisbka similar to that illnstrated ia 
Yol. I, Plate XT, 0g, 11, has been recently foand in tbe Karra tbana 
of tbe same ditirlot. 
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symbol of one arch superimposed on two others hitherto con- 
sidered to be a chaitya or ztu<pa^ found on ‘punch-murked coins 
and early cast coins, and which also occurs in the form of three 
arches placed side by side, as in the case of the cones on the 
present coin ; which symbol, as I have noted with regard to those 
coins, would appear to have been intended to represent a hill.^ 

Since this paper was written, this coin has also been described 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji in a paper which appears in the present 
number of this J ournal. 

The crescent on the reverse of the remaining coins shows 
that they were copied from those Kushan coins which bore the 
figure of the Moon-god MAO on the reverse, in which the 
crescent rose from his shoulders. A coin with this figure is 
given for the purpose of comparison at jig. 13 on the Plate. 
It is a gold coin of kanishka as I have not been able to obtain 
a cart of a copper coin of this type. In these imitations the 
crescent is shown detached from the figure, the left arm of the 
figure, and, to make room for it on the coin, has been entirely 
omitted. In the coins formed in Puri, there was one coin in 
which the crescent rose, as in the Kushan coins from the 
shoulders. 

9 ^ — — - — — — — , , — . — - 

^ An Examination of a Find of Punch Marked Coiiif in Patna City, "By 
E. H. C. WaUh Volume V, p, 31. 
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F trliculars of the coinB ^hown on ih^ Plate. 


Figure 

1 

I We’ gilt 
(grains.) 

Size 

(iuchos.) 

Obrerse. 

Reverso. 

1 

132 70 

•90 

! 

Figure witli right firm down- 
wards, b ft arm rai-sed, bjots 
cuived upwards. 

Fignre with right 
arm curved up- 
wards; no left Rrm 
crescent to left of 
I'jfb shoulder. 

2 

7B-10 

-85 

Three acute pyramids in a 
horizontal row; below: — 
“ ianku, 

Similar to Ji^. 1. 

3 

73 2S 

-75 

Similar to 1 ... 

Similar to^^, 1, 

4 

CGo3 

•72 

Fi^^uro with right arm curved 
upwards ; left arm extended, 
boots oxLoiided horizontally. 

Figaro in position 
similar to 1 

bat wearing cost 
similar to figure 
of Kushan ty pe 
on the obverse. 

5 

CO 12 

•72 

Similar bo /h/. 4 .. . 

Similii’ to fij . 4. 

f) 

87J0 

•76 

Simihir 4 ; hoots longer 

horizontally. 

Ditto. 

' 

1 53-4G 

•72 

Figure similar to firj. 4 but 
wilh arm downw irJs ; hoots 
still longer hor'zontally. 

Similar to Jig. 4 
boots still longer 
horizontally. 

8 

C4-31 

•76 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

9 

68-59 

•70 

1 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

JO 

Gl-10 

•75 

Figure similar to fi(f* 4 hut 
with arm downwards ; boots 
still further exaggerated. 

Ditto. 

11 

43-62 

•75 

Ditto ,,, 

Ditto. 

12 

CS-28 

-72 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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Particulan of the coins shown on the Plate — contd*. 


Pigur® 

Weight 

(grams,) 

Size 

(inches.) 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

18 

120*2 

1 1 

*8 

1 

1 

] 

Qold coin of Eanieka. Cata- ; 
Icgne of Coins in the India 
Museum, Calcutta, Volume I, 
Coin No. 3, page 70. Oiven 

1 for comparison of the figures. 

king Standing 1. bearded, 
wearing peaked cap or 
helmet, coat, trousers and 
cloak, grasping a rein J. 
hand end holding elephant 
goad in r. hand over altar, 
sword at waist. 

i 

Male moon-godT 

standing 1. dead ; 
clad in tunic and 
robe ; with right 
hand extended 

holding (?) calli- 
pers and left 

hand resting on 
hip ; a crescenC 
moon spring, 

from his should- 
ers and he wear 
a sword at his 
side. 





lit.— Notes on Indian Numismaties. 

By R. D. Banerji, IML.A. 

I. — Samudragitta— Spearman Type. 

Coins of this type oE the gold coinage of Samndragupta [Plate 1 , 
No. 1] have been fouYid in large numbers all over Northern India, 
but so far very few coins have been found in Bengal proper. The 
recorded finds of Imperial Gupta coins in Bengal do not include 
a specimen of this type. A coin of this type I found in the 
possession of Lord Carmichael, late Governor of Bengal. It 
was found some years ago while a tank was being excavated at 
Chakdighi in the Burdwan District. The land in which the 
coin was found belongs to Raja Mani Lai Singh Roy of Chak- 
dighi who presented it to Lord Carmichael. I am indebted to 
Lord Carmichael for permission to publish this coin. The 
specimen is remarkable for the exceptional purity of its metal. 
It weighs 117 grs. and is a very well preserved specimen of the 
type of B. M. C. Allan, page 1, No. 1 (standard type). 

II. — Ya^as. 

Rai Radhakrishna Jalan Bahadur, Banker and Reis of Patna, 
possesses a coin cabinet which is exceptionally rich in Gupta 
coins. He possesses a specimen of that king of doubtful identity 
the only known specimen of whose coinage is in the^^abinet of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta.^ The Patna coin is a duplicate 
of the specimen described by Mr. V. A. Smith, but on the 
other hand it is a much better specimen, the legends on which 
are clearly legible. The name under the right armpit is clearly 

' V. A. Smith : Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, 
p. 120, No. 1, PI. XVI, No. 11. 
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Ya^a or Ya^o, Possibly the full name was YaSogupta.^ The 
legend on the reverse is ^^Narenlra Vinata as I have stated 
in my previous note on the subject.^ The metal is very impure 
gold, 

III. — An Inscrtbeu Pubi-Kushan Coin. 

Large numbers of copper coins stnick in imitation of the 
copper coins of the Great Kushans have been discovered in Orissa 
and Ganjam. They are known as Puri-kushans. Professor Eapson 
inlhis Indian Coins states they bear no inscriptions ; but their 
types are evidently borrowed from those of the bronze Kusana 
Coins of the time of Kaniska^\® The same authority informs us 
that in the case of the chief recorded discovery of these coins in the 
Puri District^ they were found in company with bronze Ku§ana 
coins struck in the ordinary manner'^\* It has been suggested 
by the same authority that they were in circulation along with 
the original Kusana bronze coinage from which they have been 
copied. Professor Rapson concludes his short description of this 
class of coinage by stating that in cither case they probably 
belong to that part of the Kusana period which lies between the 
reign of Kaniska and the end^\® Professor Rapson allots these 
coins to the firsUthree centuries of the Christian em but Mr. V. A. 
Smith in his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum^ Calcutta, 
states that these coins were issued by the (?) kings of Kalinga 
(Puri and Ganjam) (?) of fourth and fifth century A.D.® So 
far as I know, no other Numismatist has expressed his opinion 
about the probable date of this class of coinage.’' In 1917 His 
Honour Sir Edward Gait sent stven of these coins to me for 
examination. One of these coins though belonging to this 

1 [Probably Tas'odharman. — K. P. J.] 

2 Annual Report of the ArchaBological Survey of India, 1913.14, 260, pi. LXIX. 

® Indian Coins, page 13. 

♦ Ibid. 

6 Ibid, p. 14. 

• Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, pages 64-63 
and 92’93» 

f [See note in this Journal by the Hon’blo Mr. Walsh.— K« P. J.] 
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particular class of coinage diffeivd considerably in one respect. 
On tbis coin we have a human figure and a crescent on one side 
only. TIic reverse has three cones ranged in a line in the upper 
half of the circle an! an inscription consisting of two syllables in 
the lower. This inscription is the most important part of this 
find which ought to be put on record. The inscription is 
TahJca\*\ It provides us with a datum which was wanting so 
long from which the correct date of this class of coins can be 
deduced. In this inscription the lower bmb of ka is still with- 
out the acute angle which is the characteristic of this letter in 
the seventh century. This la(ei\form of ka appears for the firet 
time in North-Eastern India in the Bodh Gaya inscription of 
Mahanaman (G.E. 2G9, 588 A.D.)^ and the Aphsand inscription 
of Adityasena (H.E. 63, 672 A.D.)^ The alphabet of the Bodh. 
Gaya inscription appears to be rather too late for the sixth 
century and therefore that of the Aphsand inscription may be 
taken to be a fixed point. It may safely be asserted now that the 
Puri-Kushan coins were issued some time before the middle of 
the seventh cfmtury A.D. ; possibly in the sixth century, A 
detailed pakuograpliical exaiuination would be out of place hero 
but 1 am sure that the last-named date will not be found very 
wide of the mark. The word Tank i means a stamped coin 
or a weight of four mashas, 

IV.— A Muhau Of Alauddin Muhammad Shau restruck 
IN Assam. 

The collection in the possession of R li Bahadur Radha- 
krishna Jalan of Patna contains some uniq^ue coins. One 
of these is a muhar of Alaiiddin Muhammad Shah of the Khilji 
dynasty of Delhi (H, N. Wright, I.M.C., 11, page 38, No. 191). 
The legend on the obverse is complete and quite clear. But 
instead of being round in shape, the coin is' octagonal. So far 
as our I\nowledge goes octagonal coins were issued only by the 


* Fleet : Gnpta Inscriptions, p, 274. 
“ IbW., p. 200. 
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Ahom kings of As^ain who minted both gold and silver 'in this 
pirUcixlar shape. The older Aliom coins bore Ah 3m legends 
(both script and language). But later on, Sanskrit language 
and Bengali script took the place of Ahom with the Ind’anizition 
of these Shan princes. Ahom legends were probably used for 
the last time on the coins of Sunenpha or Promatha Siihha 
(V. A Smith, Vol. I, jage 298), But the octagonal 

shape was retained till the annexation of the kingdom by the 
T3vitish. The gold coin of Alauddin Muhammad Shah probably 
changed its shape when it came to Assam and was restruck by 
the Ahom kings. The rcstriking was clone on the reverse only 
where we have the name Ilagh(u)narayana (?) below some 
illegible Perso-Arabic words. No prince of the Ahom dynasty 
bore this name. T.ie only prince who reigned in Assam and 
who bore the name Itagliu was Raghudevanaraya^a of the Koch 
dynasty of Kajo. He was the son of S'ukladhvaja, surnamed 
SUarai ^^the Kite king^^, who was the younger brother of Nara- 
narayana. Raghudeva was given a portion of the kingdom of 
Kiich Bihar as it stoo l in the days of Naranarayana in order to 
appease him when a son was born to the latter. Only one coin^ 
of this prince is known which h^s been described by me (Journal 
and Proceeding* of the A. S B., Vol. Vil, page 45). This coin 
was issued in Saka 1510-15)8 A.D and like all coins of Koch 
kings is round in shape. The name too is Raghudevanarayapa 
and not Raghunarayana. it is quite probable, however, that for 
a time Raghudeva imitated the Ahom form of coin:ige. The name 
may have been shortened on account of the small size of the coin. 
So far as is known no other Muhammadan coin his been restruck 
by Koch or Ahom kings, 

V. — Gold Coin of^jjiyasuddin Mahmud Shah of Bengal. 

Like No. IV this coin also belongs to Rai Bahadur Radha- 
krishna Jalan of Patna. Gold coins of the independent Suhans of 
Bengal are extremely rare. This coin is an exact replica of the 

^ [This i 8 not correct. Sir Edward Gait gave one coin of this King the 
A. 8. B. in 1895 and doscrihod it in Prtyo. A. S. B , 1896, p. P, J,] 
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silver coins of Ghijasuddin Mahmud Shah, the younger son of 
Alauddin Husain Shah who was the last independent Sultan of 

Bengal. He was defeated and besieged by Sljer Khan (after- 
wards Sher Shah) in the fort of Gaur. Humayun came into 
conflict with Sljer Shah by marching to Bengal to relieve 
Mahmud Shah. Mahmud Shah died at Kahalgaon near Bhagal- 
pur (Riyaz-us-salatin, English .Trans, pages 141-14.2), There 
is no date on this coin but it resembles LM.C., Vol. I, page 179, ^ 
No. 222. 

VI. — New Mints and Types op Sher Shauns Coinage. 

(Plate II.) 

In July 1917, 448 silver coins of Sher Shah were received 
for examination from the Collector of Shahabad, Bihar and Orissa. 
The find contained some unique coins of the following mints : — 

(1) Paaduah ; 

(2) Chanarh or Chunarh ; 

(3) Kalpi. 

(i) Sher Sljah's coins were minted mostly at Fathabad Sha- 
rif abiid and Satgaon in Bengal. But no coins minted from the 
capital of Bengal or its immediate neighbourhood appear to be 
known. The Shahabad find contains no less thtin three coins 
from the mint of Paaduah, a town to the north of Gaur which 
appears as a mint on the coins of Danuja-marddanadeva who 
ruled over Bengal In Saka 1339 — 1417 A.D and was thus a 
contemporary of Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah son of Itaja Kang 
of Bengal. Firozabad, a mint very well known from the coins of 
the Independent Sultans of Bengal, from the time of Sultan 
Sljamsuddin Ilyas Sljah, has been generally taken to be Pandua, 
but no definite proof has ever been adduced in favour of this 
identification. It has succeeded very well as a working hypo- 
thesis. 

Coins of the Pandua mint, belong!to two different types 

(a) l.M.C., Vol. II, 655, no mint var* A. But in the Sh^a- 
bad find the name of the mint is to be found on the obverse, 
just below the Kalima but inside the square. 948 A. H. 
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(b) L M. C., Vol, II., 653. No mint) var. B. Here also the 
mint name has been added in the same place. 947* A. H. 

(2) Only one silver coin of Sher Shah issued from the mint of 
Chunar was described by E. Thomas in his Chronicles of Pathan 
Kings of Eelhi where the name of the mint is spelt Chunar.^ 
The coin was not illustrated at that time so it is difficult to de- 
termine how . the name was spelt. The Shahabad find contains 
three coins issued in 949 A,H. from the mint of Chanarh. This 
form is a contraction of Charapagadh, the Hindi equivalent of 
the ancient Charan-adri-durgga. 

(3) The coin of the Kalpi mint is notable for its circle of 

intertwined double-lines. The coins of Sfier Shah issued from 
the Kalpi mint generally have square areas. This is the first 
known coin with circular areas from that mint.^ 

^ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dcliii, p. 399, No. 359. 

’ Chronicles of tho Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 402, No. 354 ; II, p. 87, 

8. 635-636. 



IV.-'-Statues of Two Saisunaiika Emperors 
(483-409 B. C.) 

By K . P. Jayaswal . 

Since tbe foundation of this J ournal many unsolved problems 
T>f the pre-Mauryan period have been partially or wholly solved 
in its pages, and 1 am glad to get a fresh opportunity to attempt 
once asrain to add to the known history of that period. Over 

- a century back, citizens of Patna found 

Discovery of ^ 

tho Statues. three statues, according to Buchanan, 

in a f) eld to the south of Patna City. One of 
them, which was still imbedded in the original site, Buchanan 
bad taken out and removed, about 1812, The other he rescued 
from the bed of the Granges to which it had been dedicated by 
the citizens. ^ lie did not sec the third figure. Subsequently 
the two figures locovered by Buchanan seem to have come in 
the pos.H^ssion of one Dr. Tyllor, whose brother, in 1820, 
preBcnted them to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. There they 
lay neglected for foity years hidden amongst tbe foliage until 
J. D. Vi. Bcglar brought th^m to the notice of the late Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, the then Director* General of the Archseo- 
logical Survey of India, About the year 1879 they were 
removed to tbe Indian Mnscum, Calcutta, where they are at 
present in, tafed on raised pedestals in the Bharhut gallery. 
The third statue found by Cunningham near the old well 
called the Agoma Kuan to the south of Patna City. There, 
mounted with a new head it was being worshipped in his 
day as Maia^Mal by the villagers. It is possible that the 
statue is still somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Agama 
Kuan. 

Mr. V. H. Jackson, PriiieipU of Patua College, wbo is cdifciiig Bucliaaaa*t 
Journal, kindly drew my attention to tliis source. The whol« fxtmt frftm hit 
journal given to me Ijy Hilr. Ji\ck>^')n is printed further ou, 
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General Cunningham was primarily attracted to the statues 
©wing to their highly glossy polish (called pp to this time 

Mauryan^"^). He, however, realized their artistic significance to 
a great extent, for in describing them in Vol, XV. of his 
Archaeological Survey Keports* (pp. 2-3) he summed up with this 
I'emark : 

** the easy attitude and the calm and dignified repose 
of the figures are still conspicuous, and claim for 
them a high place amongst the best specimens of early 
Indian art/^ 

Though discovered in 1812 or 1819, the statues have been really 
discovered nnw, in 1919. It was in the month of January 
last that accidently I examined the inscriptions on the statues 
and found them to establish the identity of the statues. They 
represent two emperors of the Saiaunaka dynasty, one of whom, 
TMayiii (483-467 B.C.), was the founder of Pataliputra, and the 
other, the great conqueror Nandi- Vardhana (419-409 

Since the time of Cunningham no one re-examined the 
inscriptions on the statues. And probably they would not 
have been examined by me but for the 

tiSns and*tbeS^ following incident. In January last a label 
Pal 8 eograph 3 A preparetl for the newly-discovered female 
Mauryan statue, now at the Patna 
Museum, attracted my notice : it bore the title Yah/iim {i,e, the 
female of Yaksha, ademi-god). Now the conventional represen- 
tation of Yaksha and Yakshiui in Indian art is marked with snub 
nose and raised cheekbones. The new Patna- Didarganj statue, 
on the other baud, is the figure of a hiodsome Indo- Aryan 
woman, distinguished from the classical (European) by rounded 
chin and heavy bosom * I objected to the nomenclature intended 

' 1 , 67, 115. 

® See the plntes to Dr. Spooner’s article published ii* this issue of the Journal. 
The photojrrfiphs do not brii g out the easy pose of the right leg ; the fgure 
stands on the left. Hindu rcyal courts we:e decoratid with lifelike female 
gtatiioa (.lafcaka, VI, 432). The|ie feoiak s are called mrltfilcot (Jiid.), a term 
denoting, according to the Artha-Sastia (p. 123), a class of court artistes. Court 
artistes attended upon the king with emblexns of royalty on certain ceret^onial 
occisions (Ibid,). They were richly be< jewelled. These Jataka and Artba^S&itra 
data surest the identification of the Didarganj statue as a decor atlve figure 
representing a ganihd^ originally placed in a royal court. ■ 
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for elegant figure, whereupon the precedent of the two 
Patna statues in the Indian Museum was cited in that they were 
desoribed by Cunningham as Yakshas on the authority of the 
inscriptions on them. This made me desirous of examining 
those inscriptions. Copies of those inscriptions prepared for the 
Patna Museum chanced to have arrived at the time. Those 
impressions were practically worthless, being badly taken on 
single sheets, yet they sufficiently showed that the alleged 
Yaksha was in neither inscription, a view in which the 
Hon^’ble Mr, Walsh, Vice-President of the Society, agreed with 
me the moment I showed the impressions to him. The letters, 
however, which Cunningham had declared to be later than 
A^oka, presented to me a wonderful problem. They did not 
fully tally with characters of any period yet known to Indian 
Epigraphy. While one letter, at first sight appeared to 
belong to a later age, all others disclosed forms more archaic than 
the oldest known Brahmi characters. The archaism was so 
marked that four letters, afterwards identified as &//, dff, ^ and s, 
appeared to me to be new forms. To them value could be 
assigned only on presuming them to he ancestors of such 
Afokan letters to which the latter can be carried back on 
principles of epigraphic evolution. I arrived at* a tentative 
reading and deferred final Judgment for a few days until I went 
to Calcutta, which I had to visit on business, towards the end 
of the same mouth. I utilized that opportunity and examined 
the inscriptions on the statues during my spare time in Calcutta 
on six different days. 

The inscriptions are on the folds of the scarf Just below the 
shoulders on the back of each statue (see photograph D ). It 
seems that the artist thought it profanity in art to cut the lettprp 
into the body. After a long scrutiny I came to the conclusion 
that the letters had been carved before the parallel lines to 
denote folds on the scarf were chiselled. I consulted Mr. Arun 
Sen, Lecturer in Indian Art to the University of Calcutta, on 
the point, and he confirmed my view. The fold-lines have 
continued in spite of the letters. Over the letters they have been 
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very delicately handled : while the symmetry of the lines is kept 
ojXy the forms of the letters have not been interfered with, the 
original strokes of the letters being scrupulously avoided and 
kept separate. 

I had six impressions of each inscription taken, thanks to 
the courtesy of Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, the officer in charge of the 
archaeological section of the Museum. My reading is based on 
those impressions and verified from the actual letters inscribed on 
the statues. 

The inscription on the statue with the head on (figure A) 
is as follows ; — 


Bhage ACEO chhonl^ dhUe, 

The aksharas ACII 0 are larger than others, as if they are put 
in capitals. The first title b/iage is grouped separately to make 
one word. ACHO again is grouped separately. The first letter 
is taken to be ih. The upward projection of the top lino as 
it appears in Asokan i A is not present here. That is a later 
evolution. The letter in our inscription is written in three 
strokes, the pen being set and taken off three times, the left-hand 
and the right-hand strokes having] been drawn independently 
of the top liiie, while the A^okan bi tends to be done in two 
strokes (cf, Biihler’s Table II, line 31, column VI ; and the 
Bhattiprolu letter). The A^ok an have been written in the 

following way which led to the introduction of the upper 
projection : the right-hand vortical line was drawn first and then 
in one flourish commencing over the top oE the right-hand line 
the rest of the letter was completed. The point can be clearly 
followed by a reference to the bk in the Sohgaura plate 
(J.R.A.S., 1907) where the two divisions are separate. In the 
attempt to draw the top line and the left-hand line together, the 
initial end became pointed upwards. One can verify this by 
attempting to produce the letter with ease on the principle of the 
Sohgaura bh. Our three-stroke letter on the statue is thus older 
in evolution. It is indeed not possible to take it as any other 
letter* than . 
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The peculiarity of the second letti r, g, consists in that it is 
composed of two lines, a left-hand line projecting into a hook| 
and then a right-hand, slightly curved line drawn from top to 
bottom. The Asokan letter on the other hand Is made up of two 
equal and convenient parts or it begins to be written in one 
stroke, e. g. at Jaugada, Pelhi and Siddapur. The uneven 
strokes still linger at Bbattiprolu. 

The third letter, a, would be recognized at once by epigraphisls 
to be an old form. I may only point out that the two ears 
which are so widely apart in our letter, tend to coalesce and 
to lose their curve and become a two-stroke letter in Asoka^s 
time, e. g. at Kulsi, Jaugada and Siddapur. 

The fourth letter, c//, has a special feature in its perpendicular 
line being produced independently of the lower body. The latter 
is composed of three strokes. As against this the Asokan ch is 
made up of only two strokes, the straight lino and the base 
diagram, doLG without lifting off the pen. The only exception 
to this in Asoka is the third specimen at Girnar which ia 
the nearest approach to our ch in the whole range of Indian 
epigraphy. The next letter, clih, in our record consists of three 
strokes, while tlic Asokan tends to a two-stroke composition. 
The sixth chara 'ter, is again composed of three strokes as 
against two of the Asokan. Its similarity with later » is more 
apparent than real ; for laler n's are really two-stroke letters. 

The penultimate letter is done in three strokes, two lines 
drawn down from one point and a base-line joining the iwx 
It is a new form, and assuming a previous history to the Asokan 
e/Z/ourletlercanonly be ancestor to the latter, the other two 
possible cases of g and t being excluded by their actual occur- 
rence in the inscription.! Here again the Asokan letter (cih) is 
much easier-decayed in form— than this dh, the former being 
written in only two strokes— a curve and a straight line The 
Bbattiprolu dh ( BUhler 26, xiv, drawn upside down ) is 
^ompromise between our d// and the Asokan. There the strokes 

‘It cwinot be »n * on account of the vowel-mark attached to it. . 
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are still three but the right-hand line begins to curve. The 
original form still survives in the Andhra grcAip though with 
a distinct tendency to a two-stroke form. 

The last letter is still more original and its identification was 
a matter of some time. A long perpendicular line is drawn first 
and then by its sides, about the middle^ two hooks are added in 
two separate strokes. At first sight one would be inclined to 
take it as a fourth century (A.C.) two-stroke i but the absence of 
seraph and the lower flourish together with the number of strokes 
would dislodge that proposal. It is radically different from i. 
If we follow the nirtliod of pre.^uming an earlier form, we 
canon palseographic considerations trace the ancestry of. the 
A^okan (Biihler, 37, II) and Bhattiprolu / (Biihler, 37, XlVj to 
this letter. The pivotal line has been contracted in the latter, 
its upper portion totally disappearing and the lower still remain- 
ing longer than the sidal legs. The legs, again, tend to hang 
down, while they hang on in the Saisunaka letter. 

In all these cases we find the Asokan figures having reached 
a stage which costa much less exertion than the Saisunaka ones. 
They arc much easier, or to adopt an art ex 2 )ression, they are 
decadent as compared with our letters. The degree of evolutional 
decay betwee*n our letters and the Asokan is nearly the same 
as between the Asokan and Rudradaman’s. 

Coming to the palaeography of the second inscription, the 
first letter is a new form. I was first inclined to take it as an 
older form of sA. Dr. Mazumdar, whom I consulted about the 
letter, discovered on the rock a fine chiselled ^ line from the 
elbow joint upwards to the fold-line above. This line is so thin 
that the impressions do not reproduce it sufficiently. It is 
equally, or more, probable that the letter is a dental s. The lower 
flourish ends on the level of the base of the letters and does not 
turn upwards. The right-hand line is separated by a small ridge 
on the rock ; it is therefore part of the next letter. The ebrre* 
spending upper flourish is a fork. The whole letter is composed 

1 The contlnnation of the mark beyond ths line ii produced by a crack in tkS 
rocki it ii not chiwlled. 
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of three sections, first the fork commencing with the inner line, 
then the crescent commencing at the elbow joint and ending by 
the bottom of the horizontal line of the next letter , and, finally, 
the upper stroke above the elbow* In Asokan alphabet both 
dental and cerebral S^s are produced in two strokes, and the 
middle stroke ceases to be straight. 

The second letter is made up of three distinct strokes : the 
right-hand, the base, and the left-hand lines. The right-hand one 
is drawn from top to bottom and the left-hand one from bottom to 
top, i.e., it has the composition of p as against I, The left-hand 
line is a shade shorter than the right-hand one. P^b in Asokan 
groups, except the Delhi letter, are produced in one stroke, the 
left-hand end becoming short. The older form persists at Delhi 
and later at Pabhosa, Mathura and Hathigumpha. The left- 
hand line becomes shorter still as time proceeds. The third 
letter, kk, again, has an older feature. The body is formed of 
four linos, which becomes round or tends to disappear in Asoka^s 
time. The hook in our letter almost touches the quadrilateral 
and has a nose to tho right. lu the Asokan the latter detail is 
already lost and tho letter becomes much easier in shape, 
lessening the curve. 

The fourth letter (/^) consists of three parts, tv^o making up 
the legs and one, the top vertical line, put on separately. All 
Asokan and later on the other hand, are only two-stroke 
forms. Our letter has a faithful descendent in the Kalsi letter 
(Biihler, 23, III), but that also bears the mork of time in being 
a two-stroke diagram. The next one, v, is a combinatiou of two 
side strokes, curvish in form, a straight base, and finally a ver- 
tical line above the body. The Asokan v becomes completely 
round and with the vertical line a two-stroke character. The 
form nearest to our letter is preserved in a Bhattiprolu variety 
(Biihler, 36, XIV). The older form lingers at Mathura, Bhar- 
hut and Hathigumpha, but there the curve in each case has 
long disappeared and a straight line taken its place. The sixth 
ehameter, f, is like the Asokan letter. The next one, n, is, as in 
"i/hefltBt inscription, drawh in three strokes. The last letter/ is 
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ag^ia oldest in form, done in three strokes. In the Ai^okttfi 
letters once more the Delhi letter is nearer out present form, 
all the other and later ones generally tend to be one-Stroke 
characters. 

The complete inscription I read : 

Sapa^-khate^ Vata^ Naxpdi 

1 may here note a view which occurs to me after the above 
analysis. It is probable, I should say, very probable, that in pre- 
Mauryan times there bad been two collateral branches of writing 
descended from an earlier common ancestor, one of which 
became the imperial script under the Mauryas, while the other 
represented by our present letters in the fifth century B.C. gave 
rise to the Southern, Mathura, Pabhosa and Hathigumfha 
variations. The variations in contemporary writings of post- 
Mauryan period are really variations in basic principles, and it is 
difficult to derive them all from a common Brabmi of the third 
century B.C.^ 

It is certain that the inscriptions are contemporary with the 
statues ; in fact, the names had been inscribed before the statues 
were given the finishing touches. Again, the polish shows 
that the statiies cannot be post-Mauryan. The polish never 
appears on post-Mauryan monuments while it is invariably 
found on Mauryan works. Mr. A run Sen, Lecturer in Hindu 
Art to the University of Calcutta, to whom I showed the statues 
without disclosing to him the data of the ilisoriptions, 
declared them on art considerations to be pre-Matiryan, 
The opinion of Mr. Sen, who has received his training 
at Cambridge and has made a special study of Mautyan 
art, carries weight. But in any case on the evidence of the 

^ Or, Shapa. 

* Or, the stroke ovor Jeh is Hot eoHnected and does not seem to be 

part of tbe letter. 

* Or, Vefa. 

« Both in Bnddhist and Jaina books we hear of a writing called FanUkanlidi 
side by side with Brahmi. It may be that the two varieties borS the t#d iiAmes. 
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polish, the statues and the inscriptions cannot be later than the 
Mauryan times. We know, however, the script of the Mauryan 
times. And the script on the statues is not that. It b earlier 
in almost each detail. The statues therefore must be earlier 
in Btge than A^oka^s period. 

Now, we shall know their age definitely by establishing 
the historical identity of the statues and by recalling to our 
mind the Hindu custom recorded by Bhasa ^ of giving statues to 
departed sovereigns soon after the demise of the last king. 

The translation of the inscription on statue A {JBhage AC HO 
chhonl^ dhUe) will be Gracious Majesty 

the*^tataes^ Aja, Atny [lit. Over-Ruler of the LAND (or, 
Earih)^^^ Bhage as an adjective comes only in 
Vedio literature, meaning Gracious lord (noun, majesty , 

The translation of the second inscription {Sapa-kkate Fata 
Nandi) will be Of complete empire (dominion), VARTA 
NANDI.'^ Whether the first letter is dental or cerebral, the 
meaning would not change. Nor would the Sanskrit restoration 
'^Varta^^ be altered whether we read the word Feta ot Fata. 
As to khate, if we take the doubtful form khete the meaning would 
verbally, thougii not materially, change : Sapa- Khete (Skt. Sarva- 
Ksietrah), of complete region,^^ i. e., PossessSr of the whole 
region (cf. Ariha-Sastra, page 338, for Kshetra in Ihe sense 
of empire or region to be governed). 

In the Puranas amongst the Sai^unaka kings of Patna ^ 
we have Nandi-Fardhana. As I have already pointed out, 
Fardhana is an imperial title ® and not part of the name. 
Nandi (Vardhana) according to the Vayu, Brahmanda and 
Matsya was the son of Udayin ( UdayMm in the Vishnu). The 
Bhagavata (12. 1. 7) calls Nandi- Vardhana son of Aja 


' See infra. 

•The Hindus never forgot that Ffttaliputra was identical with Patna. Brah- 
mans of Patna gave this identification to Buchanan in 1812. The Jains have 
likewise in that century given the name (Pa^alipura) on their memorial ta 
fithCilabhadra at Qulzarbagh, Patna. 

• J.B.O.R. S., 1,78. 
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(Ife^a) ^ afad in the Jutcedia^ litife ih |)1dc8 of Vdajfin ii gives 
JJd. ^ Nandi-Vafdhana occurs also in the Piadyota list of 
the AvaOti kings^ which means^ already jk)inted out {4 
to earlier paper, * that Nandi-Vardhana succeeded fo the throne 
of Avanti (capital Ujjain) as well, Thefe his father again is 
<falled A j a k a and A 3 a by the Vavu, Brahman da and Vishnu 
(see Text by Pargiter, 19 ) an! the latter is explicitly stated in 
an old reading (dated 1729 , Bodleian ; Wilson No. 21 ; Pargiter, 
19 , n. 85 ) of the Matsaya to have been a S'ailunaka, Hence there 
is nb doubt that Naadi^s father is called both Aja and Udayia 
by the Puraoas. Both these names mean the Sua^\ ^ 

TheVayu gives a variant of Nandl^s name in its Avanti 
list. It calls him VdrfuVardhana instead of NandfVi/rdhana^ 
Now the Prakrit form of Varti would be Vaffi and Vati. 
That it ought to be Varta and not Varti is now proved by our 
inscription. Difference of a vowtl-mark produced in 2,300 years 
of manuscript writing is exeusaMe. In fact our inscriptions 
enhance the value of the Pnranic record, as historical materials, 
to a very great degree by confirmation of their vafuut details. 
The forms of names which I had regarded as corrupt (e.g. Varii) 
turn out to be based on real history. The variant details also 
show that different Puranas drew upon independent data. 


** Nandas, ** 


Nandi in later times was called Nanda, Northern Buddhist# 
have him as 2 ^ an da and hiS son (Purani# 
Maha-Nandi or Maha-Nahda), 
as Maha^Nanda} The Jains count him, his son, and his 
father in '' the Nandas^\® Khara velars inscription 1 as the form 


' Cf. Pamni, IV. I, 123- The ‘ Subhrs ^ group confiaitii man^ l^per Bamei 
out of which Aja seems to be one. In any eeae the rule is not liaaied to the 
enumeration which is not exhaustive, being an 

* Corruptly ya% (^ 0 ir«VaA} he who is reputed aeAjs'\ Cl 
PurSpas in Pargiter’s Text, p. 22. 

> J.B.O.R.S., I., 79, p. 108-8, 

‘ Hence, probably, the Matsya calU l^m iS di f ftdyyls 

• J.B.O.B.S., I., 82^88. 
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J/an da. The Puranas also, indirectly, call him a Nanda^^ when 
they give 100 years as the aggregate of the reign-periods of the 
Nandap, meaning thereby the early Nandas as opposed to the 
Neo.Nandas. The hundred years^ aggregate is made up of the 
8 years of the sons of Maha-Nanda, o5 of Maha-Nanda, 40 of 
Nundi, the Vardhana, 8 years of Munda and 9 years of Anurud- 
dha,^ The later two were evidently elder brothers of Varta 
Nandi. The Saidunaka Nandas were distinguished from the 
later, illcgilimate Nandas by adding the word Nava ( = New). 
This is borne out by a Jaina text which designates the last 
Nand i, defeated by Chandra^upta, as Nava-Nanda 

Ebasa wliose date I have suggested as the end of the first 
century B.C, ® has a fascinating drama 
Drama **Siaiues by ‘^The Stitues {Pralimd) on the 

Bhasa- Ramayaiia story. On the death of Dasa- 

ratha, hbarata is called by the ministers from Kekaya, bis mater- 
nal hoine.^ Having been brought up by his maternal relatives 
he is a stranger to the kingdom of his father. He has not been 
told that his father was dead. To break the news the dramatist 
introduces him, on his way home, outside the capital, to a temporal 
temple, a temple in all appearance but not a place of worship; it 
bore no flag, no bells and other outward signs of a temple. It was 
open to the public, and there was no gate-keeper. Bharata enters 
the temple and sees a number of images. He admires the 
stones for the exquisiteness of execution for ^‘’expression and 
its movements in the portrait forms, and wonders whether 

; 

‘ J.B.O.R.S., 1.75, 110, 115-6. 

VllI, 68, cited in Jaina Pjokiita Fic>chja(3'a 
“ Abbidhana-Kajcndra Vol. IV, sub ** Thula-bUadra, 

8 J.A.S.B., 1913, p. 289. 

* Pratiroa, Act III. (Travancore Government edition.) 
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they were gods. The moment he is going Ito bow down to thanij 
the Curator, called the Deva-Kulika the Keeper of their 
Ma jestys* Court enters and stops his doing so, as the figures 
were not of gods but of sovereigns, the sovereign? of Ayodhya. 
It was customary to respect them but not to bow to them 
(III, 13), Statues of four generations are placed there in order 
of succession and the Curator introduces each of them in order. 
This makes Bharata suspect that the last statue was of his own 
father and he puts the qu ^slion : Do people give statues to living 
kings V* The reply was No, only to the departed ones Bba- 
rata knows the truth and is stiuck with grief. At that moment 
the royal ladies appear on tbe scene with the Prime Minister 
who all come there to see how the new statue has been executed. 
The statues contemplated here are portrait statues, realistic, for 
similarity between them and Bharata is noticed by the Curator, 
and Bharata is compared by the Prime Minister to Fthe statue of 
the late king endowed with speech. 

The Statues by Bhasa thus gives information regarding a 
custom of maintaining a royal gallery of portrait statue?. The 
portraits of several generations of the early Satavahana kings 
at Nanaghat are Jiow explained in the light of Bhasa, Tho 
Patna statues are likewise also explained. Three of these, discover- 
ed together, indicfite the cxislence of a temporal temple as describ- 
ed by Bhasa. Since the foundation of this capital and before 
the’ Nava-Nandas there had been five kings of the iSaisunaka 
dynasty who ruIeJ.^ Probably the last one did not get a statue 
from the Nava-Nanda usiirp'^r (Maha-Padma) . Four statues at 
least, therefore, must have formed the group. It is posr^ible to 
find one diy the fourth one near Agama Kuan. 

King Udayiii, the founder of this capital, had, according 
Personal Appear- to the sculpture, a double chin. He woro 
ance of the Two decorated according to 

Emperors, some definite style, but was clean shaven. 

He was, on the evidence of the statue, 6 feet in height. 


^ 100 , 115 — 6 . 
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Sii IKWH, Hi# Nttwfi, Wtoi mA IfciHfiit imll 

#¥id#iitly tallWr a iew iiicb^ than hii futltiMr. F mrta HtaM 
«tael and bronze ; the name was givan by pi^antl ^srebabl^ 
0wii^ to the great physical strength of the ^o#e ; ikiht .poww» 
#11^ iron physique is evident from the etatue* 

The initial date of Udayin-Aja is 483 B.C. and the initial ftti 
ne Dates of Nandi, 449 B.C.^ The final date of Udfliyin 
efeo Two view of the Buddhist dati^ ^ 4s 46f 

JBmperors ajid B.C, and according to the Pnt;»^ae, 440 B.C.* 
Statues. of Nandi, 409 B.C. aoeofding te 

the Pura^ias. The dates qf the statues roay, therefore^ be fined 
eirea 467-449 B.C. in the case of statue A and circa 400 B^C* 
in the case of B. 


A little digression may be permitted here to sum the 
Udariuaud historical data furnished by the Statues 

Avantl otherwise. In writing my .paper on the 

History. Sai^unaka chronology I had to record that the 
Jalna chronology, which is the chronology of 
Avanti, places Udayin^s reign after the house ot Palaka in its 
Nanda chapter (J B.O.R.S., I, 102 ). I could not understand 
then why it did so and thought that here was a case of difference 
between the Puranic and Jaina data, for I had taken Nandi 
(Nanda) Vardhana to have been the conqueror of the ancient 
kingdom of Avanti according to the Puranas, 1 would have seen 
the agreement between the Puranio and Jaina data, if I at 
that time recognized the identity of Aja with Udayin, for 
the Puranasi as is now clear, place Aja the Saisunaka in the end 
of the Avanti list. We must now take it as a fact that TTdayin 
was the king who conquered Avanti and extended the einpire 
of Magadha from Bengal to the Arabian Sea. Magadha became 
#nthoub a rival by breaking Avanti which had been over* 
shadowing Magadha for nearly a century.^ 

The line of Pradyota ended with Visfikhayfipa who siiOtd^ 
be regarded as identical with Aryata-Gopalaka. The Ifttier^ 


» a.ao.BB., 1, 79, 


( d ), Varta-Nandl 
Hack view nhowing details of tlie gown, 
and position of inscription.! 


nioii.-fiii:ra\cil & priiiK'dat th. Ollln-f* of tlir Siit \ I'.s <if lixli; 


Icj . Aja-Hdayin. 

Front view: Tassel ends and legs 
are restored in plaster.! 
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IMOC&V to 6]>&a snd the Kftthesaritaigeijm; wm the eecewS 
iWI 0? Fwdjfot# wd aecordiog to the M |‘ichohbahetikft^ etteoeede^ 
?(|W« {J.8.0,B.a, I, 106-107). 

The oloBe of the Avanti line eeeius to hove happened ahooft 
the twelfth year of Udayi» (ctVra 471 B. C.), for the Purai^Ki 
give ai years to Aja ia Avanti and 33 years to Udayin in 
Magadha. This^ if correct, ought to give 74 years to Pilak* 
and his brother, Visakhayupa, for Palaka according to the Jaiaa 
chronology came to the throne in the sixth year of Ajata-satrni 
(J.B.O.B.S>, 1 , 102) and the interval between the sixth year of 
Ajata-I^ra and the twelfth of Udayin is of 74 years (J.B.O.R.S. 

I, 115). Now the reign-periods attributed to Palaka and 
Vifekhayupa in the Purajoas make up exactly (24+50) 74 years. 
(Text at Pargiter, page 19.) Against this the Jaina chromdogy* 
however, gives only 60 or 64 years,! which either denoi 
a ten years’ suhordination of Visakhayupa before his death to. 
Udayin of Magadha, or a mistake made by counting the post- 
PMaka years from the year of accession of Udayin in Magadha 
inatead of in Avanti, 

It seems that by the continuation of the Avanti list after tho 

fall of her dynasty the Puranas imply that the separate entity 

of the Avanti kingdom was maintained by Aja-Udayin for 
the rest of his life and up to the 30th year by his son Nandi. 
Otherwise there would be no sense in the scheme of the Puraujo 
record.* 


Undor Nandi a second capital seems to have been established 
Second Capi* Ganges at Vaisali, the old repub- 

tal under Lichchbavis. He is described 

N^«, by Taranatba as ruling at Vaisali and as the 

kihg of Vaisali- The Sutta-Nipata of the Pali canon 


• J.BO.ES, I., 102. 

»TheMst.y. «e», to fire a .aparato aggrogat. to Aja.nd Nandi by it. 

1^**^- periods for tha two ling, are 2i ,„d » ,.1 

■ **7 »• 44) seam tos^ ttu* 

aftw the n y.’aMr, Cvo Pri-NSndya. sncceaded. After V.nS,- n ^ . 

'‘NandM’»inrlndi»gth* UtwNandas (J.P.O.R.S, i. na^. 
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also mentions Vaisali as the capital of Magadlia about the 
period of Nandi. It was during his reign that the Second Con- 
gress of Buddhism was held at Vaisali.^ Nandi after liis father 
greatly consolidated the empire and the second seat of the 
empire at Yasali seems to liave been a step in tho direction 
of that policy. He added Orissa to Magadlia and history rightly 
called him Vardhana 'the Increaser Nandi seems to 
have patronized learning as according to Buddhist tradition 
Panini came to his court 

The language of the insfriptioii is the vernaeidar which we 
Language of canonical Pali. That, not Sanskrit, seems 

the Inscrip* to have been the official language under the Saisu- 
tions. nakas. The change otj into ck {dcko = Jjo) which 

later Prahrlta grammarians regard as characteristic of the North- 
Western dialect, is known to the official Pali (cf. pdcJicina^prajaHa ) 
and to Asoka^s Inscription {J'raeJispf vrojanli) , Similarly the 
change of v into p (sapa=^sarvaj Is found in Tali (p japdii^prajd- 
vdil) The BofUning of into chh is occasional in Pali as in 
our inBcriptlons [chhonl ; cf. chhuildh o Jc^hidr ah) , The Sandhi 
in clilonl-adJncUi [ch'iOnV cUn^e) is in perfect accord with 
Pali grammar. The use of Vedic ii.r\n bhoga and ihe archaic 
use of k!<ha{ra speak in favour of the ancient age of the in- 
scriptions. These words were still current in their old sense 
when tho inscrljdions were carved. 

^Thc place ivbere the statues were found lore traces of a 


Buchanan cn 
tho Statues. 


brick-built house, veiy probably their original 
Dcva-kula. It would ba interesting to read here 


what Buchanan says about thedr recovery. 1 


quote below' the whole extiact kindly given me by Mr. Jackson, 


as it carries the history of the statues further back than that 


know’ll to Cunningham : — 

The traces that can be conwdored as belonging to the Iliudu city 
( re exceedingly tiiliirg. Evciywleie in digging brcleii j oIp, but Tcry 
liltle ehe, nre to be found : and ^ here the river waaljcs awB.y the bank, 


' J.B 1. 83. 

* b2. 
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many old wells are laid open ; bufc nothing lias been discovered to indicate 
large or magnificent buildings . In the Ganges, opposite to the suburbs 
above the town I found a stone image lying by the water's edge, when 
the river was at the lowest. It has represented u male standing with two 
arms and one head, but the arms and feet have been broken. The face 
also is much mutilated. It is nearly of a natural size, and very clumsy, 
and differs from most Hindu images that I have seen in being completely 
formed, and not carved in relief with its hinder parts adhering to the 
block, from whence it has been cut. On the back part of the scarf, which 
passes round the shoulders, are some letters which I have not been able to 
have explained, and too much defaced to admit of being copied with abso- 
lute precision. Some labourers employed to bring this image to my house 
informed me that it had been rome ye^rs ago taken from a fi^ ld on the 
south side of the suburbs, and bad been intended for an object of worship : 
but that a great fire having happened on the day when it was removed, 
the people were afraid and threw it into the sacred river. They also 
informed me that in the same field the feet of another image projected from 
Ihe ground, and that many years ago a Mr. Hawkins has removed a third. 
On going to the place I could plainly discover that there had been a small 
building of brick, perhaps CO or 60 feet in length; but most of the 
materials have been removed. On digging I found the imago to bo exactly 
similar to that which I found on the river, but somewhat larger. The 
feet are entire, and i^omo part of the arms remain, but the head has been 
romovod. On ita right nhoiil ler is placed something which seems intended 
to represent a^ibet bull’s tail. This is an insignia of the Yatis or priests 
of Jain, bat in other respects the images have little resemblance to such 
persons one of whom is represented in the Drawing JYo. 132 — I rather 
suppose that these images have been intended as an ornament to the temple, 
and to represent the attendants on some God, whose imago has been 
dcitrojed. In the drawing No. 2 the images have been reprcsenlel with 
the inscription on the smaller, that on the larger is totally illegible. 

There is no doubt that the statues described as above bj 
“Chowri " Buchanan are the same which are before us 
to-day. Tlic device on the right shoulder of the 
statue of Nandi which Buchanan and Cunningham took to 
be a representation of Tibetan hwWs tail'" or ^'chowri*^ 
is by no means clear owing to mutilation. I could not come 
to a decision as to what it was. Mr, Bhandarkar considered 
it very doubtful to have been a chowri. If it was a chowri 
our. idea that earing denotes necessauly an attendant 



PQit now change, (/uripusljr enough I fpuad simultaneously 
in a painting copied .^Janta in the house of Sir John 

Woodrcfle a prince holding a ch^wri on his shouldpr, to ^km 
a lady, probably his queen, is presenting lotuses on i tray. 
It is evidently the king in the Ilamia-Jafaia, for two swani 
are seated on thrones. ' Then we must also take into 
consideration the Jain practice of carrying ckowri or flywhisk 
referred to by Dr, Buchanan, apd Nandi was a Jain as evidenced 
by KLaraveWs inscription and also according to some othey 
evidence which Mr. V. Smith has not yet published (J.R,A^S.^ 
1918, p. 5 VG). 

The statues are made cf Mirzapur sandstone which was 
^ utilized also by Asok i in cutting his columns. The statues aro 
monoliths, cut iu the round. Aja’s legs have been restored in the 
usual ugly style of restorations. 

They, as already stated, bear a high and shining polish. 

Now the force o! the evidence of these statuef 
Polish and itu mnst change our view on the origin of thiai 
Origin. so-called Maury an polish. Before the 

discovery oE these st ttues I had already come across a piece of 
cvideuoe which had greatly shaken my belief in the current 
archsBological theory which ascribed the art (undoubtedly in the 
absence of prj-Mauryan monuments) to Persia. My friend Babu 
(now llai Bahadur) Sarat Chandra Roy some time back showed i 
me in Lis private collection a nco'ithic piece which is generally 
known as ^ Vaj ri ’ (thunderbolt) with the polish I That unmis* 
takably pointed to an Indian origin of the polish coming down 
and developed from the art of pre-historic times when primitive 
man devoted much attention to his stones. That vajra destroyed 
the theory in my mind. Then I recalled the slight polish on 
l^he soap-stone vases of the Sakya tope, now at the Indian Museum,. 
The last evidence now comes in the shape of these statues which 

1 Some otlier AjanU pviatings as well throw very great dottlit on thetheoigi 
that a flywhiak i3^as|i. necejuMirny indicate a dependont position of Uie holdfr.. In 
a palo’iingof Mul^afpmadan timea a fljrwhisk ia held aa faihio^able decoration 
(wa Plate lYl. Loan Brhhiihn of QoronMion LurHn, iQtt) 
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«»rry art two oentnries back from tbo dak allwad |«r ill 
i^iport frona ?eraia, The origin of Ifee 19 »j opii»iop, io k 
be sooght in |he art qf Pravidian ladia whioh ahapod |bl 
{wlished 9<^/ra and not ip Persia* 

The geaeral vigour and realism of the itatpes raaku o^f 
asfign a pre-Manryan period to the monuments. The docadonoo 
which marks the imperial art of Atoka deef not even hogip ip 
the statues. Mr. Sen hpd pot to think long in deelaring them 
emphatically “ PrcMauryan | Without douht Xot the staiuei 
prove a ptevions history of the art of the Indian eeniptor, 

A point of importanoe is the attempt of the artiet to 
Stfstnes as ehow the waves in the royal gowns or maptlei^ 
Evidence of hanging on the back, down to the heels. It 
Earlier Art* jg done, it seems to me, on the prireiple of 
illraionism. This fact and the perfect familiarity ef the 
sculptor with a conventional represantaticm of hair which it 
found on the head of Aja, prove a previous 'history of his 
art extending back to some centuries. Mr. Arun Sen who 
drew my attention to the conventional hair laid great stress on 
its significance as telling a previous history of the sculptor’s art 
in the country. 

Details in the two statues show two different bands, tbongh 
oi the same school. On the arm of the father there is an armlet 
vmich is to be seen on sculptures of kings on Bbarbut railings. 
On the arm of the son there is an ornament with mouths 
of alligators and with goldsmith’s designs all over. The ears of 
Aja have earrings. On the^fignre there is an upper garment, 
mantle-like, and beneath it there is a vest t intended to be of 
diaphanous texture, as is evident by the line at the waist and 
the treatment of the navel. These two garments are mentioned 
in Vedic literature, e. g. in Coronation ceremony. The over- 
garment is fastened at the waist by a girdle tied in a bow, 
hanging down in front in an elaborate loop and tassel ends. 
The over-garment has got an embroidered neck beneath which 
passes a cord which is tied behind. The embroidered neck has 
two different designs on the two statues. There is a studied 
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attempt to show the feet and make it bare by making the gown 
shorter at the front than at the back. The convention of artist 
and poets in describing bare feet side by side with earliest and 
continued references to the use of shoes^ is probably explainable 
in view of the fact that while in court Hindu kings took off 
their shoes and that feet were objects of reverence by convention. 
The execution of the feet (they are intact only in one statue) 
is the most unsuccessful from the modeller's point of view. It 
is not in conformity with the rest of the work^ falling far too 
inferior. Does the execution of the feet indicate an earlier cycle 
of convention and decay in art ? The artists have succeeded 
on the whole in producing the effect of majesty with masterly 
chisel. 

As historic monuments they are not only the most important 
remains in India but have to be classed amongst the important 
pieces of the world. 



V.— The Didargranj Imag^e now in Patna 

Bluseum. 

By D. B. Spooner, Ph.D* 

What ha^ come to be known as the Didarganj image 
was discovered by accident on the bank of the Ganges near 
Patna on th ^ 18th October, 1917, The exajt situation is 
described as Nasirpur Tajpur Hissa Khurd, known as Didarganj 
Kadam F.asul, which falls in the Malsalami Thana in the 
eatit of Patna City. It appears that owing to erosion of the 
river bank at this place a small portion of a square block of stone 
had been di&clor cd at a point fairly higdi up the face of the slope, 
which attracted the attention of Maulavi Qazi Saiyid Muham- 
mad Azimul alias Ghulam Rasul, son of Maulavi Qazi Saiyid 
j^Iuhrunmad Afzal alias Ghulam Mohi-ud-din. Fortunately 
for all concerned, the young man proceeded to scrape aivay the 
earth from this projecting bit, anticipating that the stone might 
j:|vove to be one suitable for domestic jiurposes. Instead of this 
it soon became apparent that the portion first uncovered w^as 
merely part of a pedesial, which, being followed up, led to the 
disclosing of a complete and fairly large-sized statue, which was 
nt first raised and set up erect near the spot where it had lain. 
Thence it is alleged to liave been removed by unauthorized 
persons to a spot some few hundred yards further up the river* 
Here it was again set up, this time under a canopy improvised on 
four bamboos, which was so speedily invested with the character 
of an Incipient shrine, that tentative worship had been instituted 
(under the mistaken notion that the figure was a Hindu deity) 
before the fact of the discovery was brought to the notice of any 
but the Police, who, however, reported it in due course in the 
proper -quarter. It is to Professor Samaddar of Patua College 
that the general public are indebted for bringing the find 
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to notice. Hearing of the matter from a student in tlie College, 
this enthusiastic antiquarian reported it to the Honourable Mr. 
Walshi Member of the Board of Revenue and President of 
the Patna Museum Committee. Mr. W alsh proceeded without 
delay to inspect the find^apot and the statue itself, permitting 
the writer to accompany him, when th^ importance of the trea- 
sure was at once disclosed. By good fortune it was easy to show 
that the figure was merely an attendant, bearing a chowry, and 
thus clearly no member of the Hindu pantheon, nor entitled 
to worship of any kind by any community ; and the character- 
istically energetic steps which Mr. Walsh proceeded to tako 
towards the recovery or rescue of th^ image, brought it in safety 
and triumph within the walls of the Patna Museum before tha 
close of the year. There let us hope that it may long remain 
to add lustre to an institution whose chiefest treasure it is 
likely to constitute for years to come. 

As has already been mentioned, the image is that of a female 
chowri-bearer or attendant on some divine or royal figure, upon 
whose proper right the present statue must have stood. It is life- 
size, measuring 5 ft. 2^ ins. from the highest point of the head 
to the top of the pedestal, which itself has a height^! 1 ft. GJ ins. 
and is as near as may be square in plan, with a measurement of 
1 ft. 8 ins. a side. The pedestal is a roughly dressed and 
unpolished block, which presumably fitted into a socket in some 
l\nge altar or other solid basement, where it would not hav« 
met the eye in the normal course ; and the angles are npw slightly 
damaged, except the left side, back. Both it and the statue it 
supports are cut o^t pf a single piepe of speckled Ghunar sar^d- 
stone, bearing the high polish assigned^ in the present state 
of our knowledge, exclusively to the Mauryan Period pf 
Indian History. This miirpr-jlike pplish extended originally 
the entire surface of the but portions tre ppw 

Sidly enpipsted with a ropgb deposit of h^^ whiph 

pbspui^as the fact to % cpnsidprable extpnt. The pprtipna 
iheen at the right aide of the fapp, 

Hie left shoulder, thp right arm and tldgb^ and portion# of 
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t!to %il«k «i%6te tlMS iailtef H %dt dlra^ed j IrUdh 

MUfidtliiA peettliar Ughly, iui;f brilliantly^ 1jttnii«li«A Mifiiea 
Kbidh, lo ^ uB is BOW known, none bat the Iilan<7a!i eoBlJAoff 
ktte twer eonttltod to ^odnoe on this Chonar materia'*. 

StadOntS of Indian Art an aware of the fact that, with Itiiif 
H# mcoep^one indeed, sculptural representations In tins cou ntr y 
lake the form of reliefs. Sometimea We find low reliefs, more 
eommonly high ; hut almost always the back of the fignn ii 
engaged in some kind of background, which, in the ease ol 
enmod images, is frequently the aureole itself. It thus hecomel 
• matter of epecial interest to note that, in the eaie of the 
Didarganj image, the figure is sculptured entirely in the round, 
n rircumitonoe which BMociates it at once with that email hat 
important group represented by the two standing figures from 
l^na and the huge female figure from Besnagar, now in the 
Indian Afuseum at Calcutta, and the disfigured Farkham image 
1 ^ Muttra ; all of which are assignable only to the earliest 
period. The earn* detsdl enables us to study the drapery and 
the coiffure, and to gauge the scnlptor’s power as a modeller, to 
better advantsge than could hare been done in the case of an 
engaged figure in relief. 

The drapei^ is interesting and reminiscent of the drapery on 
«|her Yery eSrly Statues and on early terracotta figurines. IRie 
garment, which is ^parently in one piece, is thin and clinging, 
though these qualities are better remembered by the artist kl 
lariiioning the front of the image than in hie treatment Of thS 
sides and back. It is worn wrapped round the hips dhoti* 
fashion, being gathered into elaborate folds in front Wldob, 
naught in one long loop, fall gracefully to the feet. The left 
hip shows some kind of knot &om which one ond of the eostnmo 
is then drawn np obliquely aoross the hack to bn Ontight hi 
the fold of the right elbow, whence it falls, at fiMtWift twis^af 
Isids^ to the groandt leasing the appear pattiok «< tdw jhodj 
saaosBEad. 

jha-jawafin^tha %iiaa wmof M» aUhaiWti atti ItigMy <isait> 
tMWfiailsUl ^jUanda^ sfanitog MSt tp Hl y mi 0m 
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the hips, but gathered to a single rope in front, which passes 
through two opposed and flaring bell-shaped fasteners disposed 
at either side of the central pendent folds described above. 
These fasteners we may presume were made of gold, but the 
several strands of the girdle are composed of flat lozenges, 
doubtless of semi-precious stones, like agate or cornelian, separat- 
ed each from each by two round beads ; both these constituent 
features being commonly met with in our excavaiions in early 
sites in India. Besides this beautiful and effective ornament 
the statue shows a necklace of three strands of pearl-like beads, 
two of which strands are of substantial length and fall pendur 
lously between the breasts, while the third is disposed in a 
shorter loop around the neck. The earrings, which are shaped 
something like an hour-glass, or double drum, with the lower 
member ending in an inverted cone, are extraordinarily massive 
and distend the lobe enormously, though not perhaps to quite 
Peruvian dimensions. The right forearm show^s thirteen (or is 
it fourteen ?) bangles, with a prominent armlet near the elbow> 
while even the head itself is wreathed with ropes of beads or 
pearls caught up to a point in front, above a large and. pro- 
minent oval disk of some kind placed centrally over the 
forehead ; they are thence led backwards in .a double line 
along the parting to find fastening beneath the luxuriant 
tresses of the coiffure behind. Large and ruff-like anklets made 
up of what may or may not be little bells or other jingling 
objects, complete the adornment of a figure, which, all in all, and 
in view of its humble character as a chowri-bearer, is elaborated 
with surprising sumptuousness. 

In point of modelling, the statue is in some ways fairly 
paradoxical and partakes of the characteristics of both classes of 
early work in India, the definitely indigenous and the supposedly 
exotic. The pose is easy, natural, and lifelike to an unusual 
degree. The head is certainly good, and represents an art far 
beyond the incipient or experimental stage, being conceived as a 
unit,. and really in the round, so that it. appears equally convinc- 
ing from all sides and angles. The face is distinctly feminine 
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and pleasing^ though a fracture to the nose has sadly disfigured 
it ; and it is noticeable that the line of the eyes (although the 
two are not exactly even) is hardly if at all above .the diameter 
of the facial ovoid. The chin and the neck are good, the latter 
showing naturalistic folds or creases, but the most interesting 
feature of all is the eye. The way in which this is represented 
is curious ; but 1 am not sure that it would be fair to call it 
altogether unsuccessful, since somehow it seems to give the face 
an upward glance, which may be in some way contributory to 
the general look of animation which is one of the charms of the 
statue. What is more remarkable still is the, to me, definite 
slant the eyes disclose, which reminds one of the slanting eyes 
noticed by the sculptor Mr. Hampton in the case of the 
Mauryan head unearthed by me at Site No. I, Knmrahar. 
What significance may or may not attach to this detail (which 
has been recently verified for me by the Honourable Mr. Walsh), 
I am not prepared to say. 

The undraped portions of the figure are well modelled, with 
proportions conforming in general to even the most modern 
canons for the female form. Some attempt even has been made 
at softened muscular delineation in the umbilical region, and 
even of the .fleshy folds at the waist ; but the attempt is 
restrained, and the figure as a whole preserves that softness of 
contour and rotundity without muscular prominences which are 
appropriate to the subject. 

In other respects, however, the work is less successful. There 
is none of that ^'knock-knee which is supposedly characteristic 
of the female figure, i.e. there is perhaps less narrowness across 
the knees than could be desired, less difEerenoe in girth between 
the knees and the hips thau the normal female figure oughts 
theoretically, to show ; but this may be partly due to the highly 
unsuccessful treatment of the lower drapery, which exaggerates 
the apparent defect, particularly in the back, where the form as 
a whole is heavy and almost wooden. This portion of the figure 
shows the square angles and the preternaturally shallow depth 
characteristic of primitive art in all countries, and the back a 
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tismi Aft tixAif mg« w&itfk eb« &im 

f^ii ft df !il Ude Witli What ba« b«e9 i&id db6f e abodt fbtf 
didJihaildUi ^tialtty df the dwpe^y heiflg hdttttt fefiiieflihef^ Hf 
Ubi fcul|K«r in dealing* with the freot of the etdthe than Witih 
tie ethet aideB"-*^ fact illnstieted by the way in which the 
patella ehewe throug'h the fioiit drapery Whereas id thd 
lack We find a mere shapeless abd impefviotie maas, ligfht* 
ened enly by echematic felde of Wholly artificial charaetee* 
Seed ftom the rdaf, or either df the baiclc adg:let^ the etattd 
flight at wdl be a flattened t^4i^iiajk> oi* a poet, ai 
a Imng bliiaan form ; and this <][ttality is ad accepted criterion 
for early and primitive, or shoald 1 say fetmative, tot. It it 
this fact which makes the statue aa a Whole to pat^oxlcal. 
Ibe upper portions of it, especially the Uiidmped p&rts, at Well 
as the facial modelling, betray nothing of this ciumtinesa and 
lack of skill. Here the artist is away beyond the ** memory pie» 
tare " stage and, granting him the usual Indian predilection for 
firmuees and rotundity in the breasts, is not untrue to nature. 
Is the disparity due merely to his having paid more attention 
to these parts ? It may be so ; and yet even that explanation 
will not suffice, because failure of this kind to realize the import* 
aace of correct and conrincing modelling throughout, means 
failute to grasp his subject as a whole ; and it is this vejtjf 
failure which brands the modelling as primitive. A possible 
explaaaation of the paradox is that we are dealing with the work 
of aa artist of the primitive school represented by the Parkham 
kaage, working under the tutelage of a Mauryan master, who 
adied oertlin touches in the fini^ing or even modelled certain 
pa#to fe.g4 Hie head) himself. The curkuis distortion of the 
right hsasd and the ^ctxaordlnarjr clumsinees of the *.de^ 
whiidt aa» treitod f (mmrily er echemaitically thx e*^OAt, and, 
If ntoi^ totlftoii wii^ fym to baeJs, ah»w m •tonoipi) 
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represent very varying and disparate stages of artistic power, 
but the final explanation of this fact I cannot as yet essay to giv®. 

For purposes of comparison, the colossal feroale • figure from 
Besnagar presented by His Highness the Maharaja Scindia to the 
Indian Museum, may be cited. Here we are dealing with what 
is generally accepted as a product of the early indigenous school, 
whore several of the characteristics of primitive art appear. In 
the matter of costume, however, the figure from Besnaga r is not 
unlike our Hedarganj image, so far as the mutilated condition, 
of the former permits of judgment. Here again we find a manyr 
stranded girdle worn in similar way. But the head-dress is mark- 
edly divergent, as the Besnagar statue wears what is either a wig 
or a knitted scarf and the hair is shown plaited in two braids 
which fall to meet the top of the girdle in the back. The relief 
is lower in the case of Besnagar, and the edges of the compo- 
nent beads, etc , in the make-up of the girdle are less sharp. But 
this may be merely due to the image being more worn than our 
recent find. The face in particular is far too obliterated for any 
comparison to be drawn ; but nowhere is there any trace of 
polish on the stone, and all in all, the Besnagar figure is far more 
clumsy thau the one from Dedarganj. The lower portions of the 
latter, however, bear definite aflinities with the same jwrtions of 
the statue froin Besnagar, while for the remaining portions the 
cbmparison is rather with the two colossi from Patna also in the 
Bharhut Gallery in Calcutta. They themselves, however, are 
least successful and convincing in their limbs and lower por- 
tions, and in this are closely allied to the chowri-bearer of our 
theme. That all three are of the same general school and period 
is hardly to be doubted, but I am not yet satisfied myself that 
the inconsistencies of all three have been finally explained as yet. 
To me they seem most probably transitional. 



VI.— Shivaji ijo. South Itonkan and 
Kanara. 

By Professor Jadtuiath Sai*kar, M A. 

Shivftji^s deOliiigs with the English merchants of Rajapur 
have been described in our December 1918 number. Here 
we shall narrate his doings in Kanara. 

In the seventeenth century, Kanara, the extensive country 
along our west coast, was held by various Hindu chieftains. 
North Kanara (now included in the Bombay Presidency) owned 
the overlordship of Bijapur, which ruled directly over the c^ast- 
strip from Karwar (south of Goa) to Mirjan (14*30 N. Lat.), 
IcrtiVing the inland districts in the hands of feudatory 
chiefs, among whom the 'Nayaks of Sunda were ihe most 
important. The portion of Kanara that lay south of Mirjan 
formed a large and independent principality under the Keladi 
dynasty, whose capital was then at Bednur. 

A Muslim officer with the hereditary title of Rustam-i-Zamau 
was the viceroy of the south-west corner of the Bijapur 
kingdom* His charge extended on the west coast from the 
Ratnagiri town, going round the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
to Karwar and Mirjan, while landwards it included the 
southern part of the Ratnagiri district, Kolhapur, Belgaum, 
a bit of Dharwar and the western corner of the North Kanara 
district. His seat was at Miraj. The fort of Panhala lay 
within his province but it was governed by a commandant 
directly under the orders of the Sultan. He administered 
by means of his agents the flourishing ports of Rajaput in 
the north and Karwar in the south, through which the trade of 
the rich iuland places flowed to Europe. In both towns the 
English had factories. 

The best pepper in the world is of the growth of Sunda 
known in England by [the name of] Karwar pepper, though 
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in d»yt* jw»#y iktmk from (henee/" (fyy«r» If* 4?*) 
bdoKl^ftPi’ lp83 of Cbavil« Ktrtr^^ heoanie thp ^reat 06 ,| poll 
of Bijqjorwi the woot eo^t. " Thp §oe«t wusliof of 
India were exported fforp here. Tho w^poving country 
inbod, the east of the Sahjadrls, at Habli (in the Phoiwar 
district), and at other centres, where the Engl^h East |ndia 
Company had agents and employed as many as 50^0W 
woavars*^^ {Bmhay Gazetteer^ XV., Pt. ?, pp. 123-126.) 

At Mirjan, a port twenty miles south-east of Karwar, pepper, 
•altpotm wid hetelnut were shipped for Surat. {Ibid, 383.) 
Qfr^appSj a district annexed by Bedmir, was so famous for its 
pepper that the Portuguese used to call its Rani the pepper 
Oueen*'. [IHd, 124.) 

In 1649 the pepper and cardamom trade of Rajapur was the 
chiof attraction that induced the English Company to open a 
factory there. Vingurla was spoken of in 1660 as a great place 
of: call for ships from Batavia, Japan and Ceylon on the one side 
and the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea on the other. All the ports 
of the Eatnagirl district did much trade also in calicoes, silks, 
grain and coarse lac, though pepper was their chief export, which 
corpiDig out of Kanara is sent by sea to Persia, Surat and Europe . 
This country ^ the storehouse for all its neighbours.^’' [Botahaf 
pattitceTj X, 175.) 

II. 

After the disastrous failure of Afzal Khan, Rustam-i-25amfip 
had marched against Shivaji (October, 1659) with 3,000 horse, b^ 
this show of hostility was made eimply to e^ave his credit witji 
his King. The queen-xegent, Bari Sahiba, being h^s enemy, he 
had made a secret alliance with Shivaji for self-protection. Thia 
fact was well known to the country around and even tlve 
Ep^ligh factors had heard of it. But even if Rustam had bee,n 
jp earnest, he could have done little with his small army. 

Siiyi-ji h^d fnUowed up bis victory over Afzal^s army by 
puebji^ on to Jind ^pturigg thft fort. Thejn be entered 

the Ratnagiri district itnd began to '^take ppsaeipiiop of |U 
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port and inland towns^\ The Bijapuri governors of these places 
fled to Eajapur, which was at first spared, because it belonged 
to Rustam-i-Zaman, who is a friend of ShivajP\ (Rajapur to 
Surat, 10th October 1659, B. Rajapur.) 

In March 1663, Rustam-i-Zaman did another friendly turn 
to Shivaji. Netaji Palkau Shiva^s ^Micutenant-generar^ had 
raided the imperial territory, but a large Mughal division of 
7, 000 cavalry pursued him so close as t6 force him to march 
45 or 50 miles a day. Rustam met this army near Bljapur and 
I)eT6uaded the Mughal commander to give up the chase as ^^that 
country was dangerous for any strange army to march in, 
likewise promising them to go himself and follow him, by 
which deceit Netaji got escaped, though not without the loss of 
300 horse and himself wounded (Gyfford to Surat, 30th March 
aftd Sill April 1GG3, F.R, Surat 103.) This reverse defeated 
Shivajl^s X)lan of raiding North Kanara and penetrating to the 
rich x)ort of Karwar. [F, B, Surat, Vol. 2, 9lh October.) 

On. let March 1GG3, Ali Adil Shah II., with all his court, 
left his capital for Bankapur.^ There they were at first 
denied entrance by the mother of Abdur Rahim Bahlol Khan, 
in whose ilef it lay. But the gates w^cre soon opened to the 
King. Adil Shah summoned Bahlol Khan, ShalTji and other 
officers from the Karuatak, who came by forced marches and 
waited on the King on the bank of the Warda (an affluent of 
the Tungabhadra). Bahlol and Shahji were at once arrested 
and placed in chains (end of June 1663), but Shahji was released 
in two days, though he continued to be deprived of his command 
for some time. The Bijapuri invasion of Kanara had alreadv 
begun. {F. B. Surat 103, Gyfford to Surat, 8th April, 0th 
July 1663 ) 

’ F, JR. Surat, Vol. 103, Gyfford to Surat, 20lh July 166S. A letter from him 
to Sui‘at, 30th March, says that the Adil Shahi court went there in fear of the 
Mughals who had lome within five leagues of Bijapur in pursuit of Netaji. But 
TariJch'-i-Ali II., 160-164 (also B.S, 366) says that Ali went to Bankapur to 
direct. the operations against the Bajah of Bednur in person. 
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III. 


Shivappa Nayak, ' wlio gov’^crned Bednur for f»rty-fipe rears 
(1618-1663), first as regent and then as king, had extended bis 
kingdom on all sides by his conquests and stretched his sway over 
the whole of South Kauara, the north-west corner of Mysore, 
and North Kanara up to the Gangavati river, including the fort 
of Mirjan. At the close of his life his ambition brought him into 
collision with Bijapur. He had conquered Sunda and some other 
forts belonging to vassals of Adil Shah and had thus come 
dangerously close to Bankapur, the fortress of asylum of the 
Bijapuri sultans in the south-western corner of their kingdom. 
(TSomhay Gazetteer, XV, Pt. 2, pp. 122-123.) 

Ali Adil Shah^s campaign against the Bednur Rajah' was 
short but vigorous and an unbroken success. Shivappa Nayak 
could make no stand against the combined resources of the 
entire Bijapur kingdom ; he lost Sunda, Bednur and many other 
forts, and was forced to make peace by restoring Sunda to its 
former chief and promising an indemnity of 7 lakhs of ;!(»« to 
Adil Shah. On 21st November the victorious All II. returned 
to his capital. (B.5. 368-370j F.U., Surat 103, Karwarto Suraty 
28 th January and 27th February, also Gyfford to Surat 20th 
July 1663.) * ' 

IV. 


V e now turn to the activities of Shivaji in this region. 
While’ Ali was engaged in the struggle with Bednur, Shivaji had 
been active in South Konkan and in the north-western pait of 
the Kanara dls rict. By way of Kolhapur and Kud.l, he 
marched to Vingurla (May 1663) ; “all the way, as he goes 
along, he gives nis qaul (assurance), promising tliem that 
neither he nor his soldiers shall in the least do any wrong to any 
body that takes his qav,l, which promise he hitherto hath kent” 
{F. R. Surat, Vol. 103, Gyfford to Surat, 24th May, 1668.) 


_ > In tie PeriUn hUtiriei of Bijapur he i« ciHed Shadrappa 
BUdratya, the original name of tlio founder of the dvnaaf v He ia .5 
the EajAh of Malnad, which i. a Kanareee word meaning “hm countrv- 
Qa,etU»r, u. 286.) The B<mUy Oa.etteer, XT, r^r" 2 » 122 
in 1670. Bnt the Engli.h factory record, prove tW L w 
(Surat. Vol. 104, Kamar to 8 Jt. 
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His going down the coast ciUsed such alarm that "all the 
Muhammadan govemorli as far as Simgclaj [ TChankuti in Savant* 
radi] and Dutchole [=cDiehoK in Goa] were fled^% and m 
consequence the petty robbers on the route heeame 0M)re active 
than usual. In June Shivaji returned firam Vinguila aftsv 
leaving a garrison of 2^000 soldiers there. Shortly befoiS tbia 
fihaista Khan had defeated a Maratha annjjr, killing more 
200 men. {Uid, GyfEOrd to Surat, 24th May, 22mi Jume 1888.) 

In July the Bijapur Government ordered the Governor of 
Phonda to Join forces with the Savant of Vadi and other pettjr 
Bajahs and try to driv^ Shivaji^s men out of Rajapar nud 
Kharepatan. But nothing was done, a !9 " there was joggliag 
hetveiu them, and he remained po^ssed of alP^. 

July 1663, Voh 86, Surat to Co. 20th November 1664.) 

In punishment of Bustam-i*Zaman^s secret friendship with 
Shiva, the Sultan dismissed him from his vioeroyalty and gave 
the Province to Muhammad Ikhlas Khan , the eldest son of the 
late Khan-i-Khanan Ikhlas Khan and a brother of Khawas Khan^ 
while Dabhul and Chiplun were given to Fazl Khan, Shivaji 
got possession of Rajapur at this time and kept it pemaneii^ly 
in his own hands. {Ibid ) 

Rustam’s agent at Karwar fleeced the English factors there so 
severely that in July 1063 they were ordered by the Council at 
Surat to remove themselves and the Compai^'*6 goods quietly to 
Hubli. Adil Shah and Ru6tam-i*Zaman alike were sensible ef 
the loss of revenue caused by such molestation of traders, etod 
therefore the King sent them a far man promising that they would 
be left in peace at Karwar and would have to pay no other dutisa 
than they had formerly done. Then the factory was rc-establisiied 
at Karwar. (F, JS. Surat, Vol. 2, Consult., 144h August 1868:) 

V. 

In 1664 the war with Bednur was renewed. Bhivtig^ 
Nayak, evidently an old man, died 'soon after his defeat hy '*the 
Bijapuris in 1663. His son i^nd successor, Soma ivlpiaiur* 

dared by his Brahmans, and an iuftot^graudste 
trtilp on the thtone under the tegehcy of Ms CMwfWptWSiji 
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aad her favourite Timipaya Ifayak^ ft }f ho by bf* 

cupnipg policy raised hifnself to be general ^pd prptpptpj: ** pf 
yealp. At this revolution Ali Adi} Shfih IJ. ^<0^ po 
that he sent his generals^ Bahlol Khan and Syed lUy^ Shfrz* 
Khan^ to invade Bednur from two sides. (April 16#4i.) [ F, If* 
Surat 104, Karwar to Surat, 18th April 1064; Fryef, 11. 41-'42#3 

By this time Rustam-i-Zaman seems to hayp retnrnpd to 
favour at Courh Muhammad Dchlas Khan was transferred 
from the government of Karwar and his friends from that 
Ankola, Shiveshwar (or Halekot), Kadra and othejrplacps North 
Kanara and these tracts were* given to three of Rustam^S spp?* 
In August Rustam himself was ordered to go to th%t region ydth 
two other Bijapuri generals and try to expel Shiva ji. He reachfd 
Kudal at the end of August but did nothing. Jt. Surat, JOi, 
Karwar 23rd July and Hubli 28th August 1664.) 

Any serious attack by Adil Shah on Shivaji was now render- 
ed impossible as the Sultan's attention was diverted to Bednur, 
whither he wanted to march in person with 12,000 hpree 
after the Bewali festival (October) and co-operate with Sharza 
Khan in cnishing the Kanara Rajah. Throughout the second 


half of 1664 the coast region was in an unhappy condition. 
As the English merchants write, Deccan and all the south 
coasts are all embroiled in civil wars, king against king and 
country against country, and Shivaji reigns victoriously and un- 
controlled, that he is a terror to all the kings and princes round 


about, daily increasing in strength. He hath now fitted up four 
more vessels and sent them down to Bhatkal and thereabouts, 
whilst he intends to meet them overland with a flying army of 

bpme The pews of him at present are that he is intercepted 

in his journey down to his fleet by a party of this king's army 
and fought, where between them six thousand men were slain 
hiff^elf worsted ^ ^pd fpreed to 'fly to a c pstle [not 

> liia ©videntl/ this batide that ii referred to in the BctnHin^i^jSalaiin, 

: « Anrangaib tent an enroy to AdU Shah tq beg hie co-oporation with JiU 


>y makine ranid mar , 




iih), but : 
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where this army following in piirsnit hath very strictly girt him 
in that he cannot stir.^*^ {F. jB. Surat, Vol. 86, Surat to Co., 
^6th November 1664.) And again (on 12th March 1665), 
The subjects [of Adil Shah] unanimously cry out against 
him for suffering Shivaji to forage to and fro, burning and rob- 
bing his country without any opposition, wherefore it is certain- 
ly concluded by all that he shares with the said rebel in all his 
ra;pines, so that the whole country is in a confused condition, 
merchants flying from one place to another to preserve them- 
selves, so that all trade is lost.... The rebel Shivaji hath commit- 
ted many notorious and great robberies since that of Surat, and 
hath possessed himself of the most considerable ports belonging 
to Deccan [i.e., Bijapur] to the number of eight or nine, from 
whence he sets out two or three or more trading vessels yearly 
from every port to Persia, Basra, Mocha, etc.'^^ 

VI. 

Early in December 1664 Shivaji looted Hubli and many 
other rich towns of that region, holding several eminent mer- 
chants prisoners for ransom. He had sent only three hundred 
horsemen to Hubli, but these did their work so thoroughly that 
the town was little better than spoiled The merchants who 
had fled at the attack were too frightened to return there soon, 
even after the departure of the Marathas, The raiders were said 
to bare been assisted by some of Rustam^s soldiers ; that noble, 
as the English remarked, had begun to taste the sweetness of 
plunder [so] that in a short time he would get a habit of it^^ 
Soon afterwards, Shivaji plundered Vingurla, an important sea- 

doscGDdod [into Koiilian ?] While the negligent Khawsi Khan did not oven know 
of Shiva’s position, the latter with his full force inrprieed him and completely 
hemmed him round in an intricate hilly place, where the Bijapuri army had not 
space enough to move about or even to marshal the ranks. Khawae called hit 
officers together and heartened them in the midst of their despair. The Marathas 
opened fire ; the Bijapuris advanced to cloee quarters and fought a severe battle, 
losing S.ddl Sarwar (the Abyssinian goueral), Shah Hazrat, Shaikh Miran and some 
other officers. The defeat of the Muslims seemed imminent, when Khawas Khan 
charged sword in hand j his troops followed him fearlessly in one body, and 
Shivaji was defeated and put to flight,” 
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port and trade centre, from which he carried away vast riches. 

Shiva and his scouts range all over the country, making havoc 
wherever he comes, with fire and sword/^ [F, iZ. Surat 104, 
Karwar to Surat, 6th January 1665, Taylor to Surat, i4th 
December 1664 ; Vol. 86, Surat to Karwar, 23rd March, Surat 
to Co. 2nd January 1665), 

At the beginning of February 1665 Shivaji left Malwan 
with a fleet of 85 frigates and three large ships, sailed past Goa 
to Basrur, which he plundered, and landed at the holy city of 
Gokarna, on the coast, 22 miles south of Karwar, to take part 
in the holy bath festival before the great temple of Mahablesh- 
war on Shivaratri day (5th February), He next marched to 
Ankola (nine miles northwards) with 4,000 infantry, sending all 
his fleet back, with the exception of twelvo frigates, which he 
detained for transporting his army over the rivers on his way 
back to North Konkan. On the 22nd he came to Karwar. The 
English factors, having got early news of his coming from the 
spies they had sent out, put all the Company's ready money 
and portable goods on board a small hundred-ton ship belonging 
to the Imam of Maskat, then lying in the river, its captain 
Emanuel Donnavado promising to defend it as long as he lived 
or his vessel t^pt floating. Tho factors themselves took refuge 
in the ship. Sher Khan, ^ a son of the late Khan-i-Khanan 
Ikhlas Khan and a subordinate of Bahlol Khan, arrived in the 
town that very night without knowing anything of Shivaji^s 
approach. With the help of his escort of 500 men he quickly 
fortified himself as well as he could to protect the goods he had 
brought down, and sent a messenger to Shiva in the night 
warning him not to enter tbe town as he would resist him to 
the utmost. Sher Khan was famous throughout the country for 
his valour and ruling capacity, and his chief, Bahlol Khan, was 
" one of the potentest men in the Kingdom of Bijapur*^, 
Shivaji, therefore, shrank from provoking him, and after much 
discussion condescended to go a little out of the way, and so 

1 Th« came of bis coming to Karwar to charter .a ibip of Rmtam-i- 
Zaman to convey Bahlol Kban^a mother to Mecca. 
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£»m« •a4 encamped wiibli hi? army »t the at tjie ovar " 
:i^laiMKli, ppariBg the town. 

From t4iis place be aent; »n t® Stkejr ?bai?, wbiag 
liHn either to deliyer the ?n^ligb merphftntfi yp tp hw Oh 
retiring himself, permit him to reyepgp himeel^ m 
“whom he styled his inveterate oneiftiee”* Sher^ha^fWrf 
tWe pews to the English apd desired to hnow their #d#J anewer, 
which wae that they had nothing on hoard except powder }m4 
bullets which Shivaji might come and fetch if he thought thpy 
would serve hip instead of gold. “ Thm our answer being s^ 
to Shivaji did so exasperate him that he said he yrould have no 
before he departed, which the governor of the town hoarlpg, 
they persuaded all the merchants to agree tO send him [Shiyaji] 
a present lest he should recall his fleet, which lay op this aide 
of Salsette.” {F. B, Surat, Vol. 104, i^arwar to ^urat, 14th 
hlarch 190&-) To this blackmail the English contributed i^ll^, 
so as not to endanger the Company’s property in Karwar^ 
worth 8,000 ‘‘With this Shivaii departed on 23xd 

February, very unwillingly, saying that Sher Khan had spoiled 
his hunting at the Epli, which ,ifl a time he generally attemplis 
some such design.” * 

Theooe the disappointed Maratha chief returned to Yingurla 
(early in March). But soon afterwards Jai Singh’s siege of 
PpirandMr and vigorous invasion of the neighbouring couniiry 
called away Shivaji to the defence pf hie h^me, npd 
enjoyed peace for some time. 

VII. 

Bythetrealy of Purandar (18th Juno 1665) thp Moghuls 
left Shivaji free to annex Adil Shahi Tal gionkap- Tim 
affairs of Bijapnr also &1I into confusion ft* 

‘ fliahraji’* loot of Swror sad visit to Kuwar : P. Surat, Vol. lOS, 
vKhwst to Sarat.«tb Sana|i# aad Karth M66. Sabh. 7041 ; Gbit;e0-70. 

58sp*uriaIsuFfldl9|.aestaf i?89SdWW tuths^Mb-QuAMa-Pistrist, jUasiksoirn 
MStuatUu. “ Xbe.{«iB(»;al90it ^ ibfHBodnore^ajalui.*' A Canara 
M."042, Tka •Maratbi i^ihart *1011 tie oam# m Maatmr cr Eattmr, 
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BaMo! Khm iied fttiae or My. He had eome to Bijapar 
ftmk the KATAA^ak wav at the kie^^e oall, bat* diad «C 
iUnava only eight dayi idBtev hie arrival. Sultaa t)6isig 
feaicms of hie kf^ Id^OdO brave Afghans^ tried te aow 
^Hseensfo^ betweea hie two eoae a«d nephew. Sher Khan^ a 
ebie aad upright man, kept them at peaoe. But he wae 
eoon afterwards poigoned, it was euspeoted, by Adil IHMhj 
mud immediately bitter quarrels broke otst between the tme eon* 
eC Bahlol Khan, which <he Sultaa fanned and utilked to eeSie 
aeme of their jaffir%. The affairs of the royal drahtnrd Wt 
fiijapur passed from bad to worse. \F. J?. same, Karwar t»o 
Sarat, 2^th August 1665.) 

The Bijapuri Governor of SabM fell into flisfavoTiir at Court 
aoid the Governor of Mkjan rebelled, Muihammad Khan attadk'* 
ed that fort (Aagust 1665). He bad recovered Dabbul and 
many other places in Soath Konkan from tho Marathas, wbile 
the latter were busy fighting Jai Singh. But by November 
neat Shivaji, now an ally of the Mughals, had reconquered 
all that oountiy after skying 8,000 soldiers of Muhammad 
ikhlie, including several men of note. The Khan fellback on 
Kudal and wadted for Sharza Khan to r6mf<n:ce him. But no 
such aid oame^ns Jai Singh began hie invasion of Bijapnr that 
^ery month and Ikhlaa Khan had to hasten from Kudid to 
the defence of the ospital. But Yingurla and Kudal eonlmued 
in Bijapuri hands, while Siiivaji held Bajapur and Kbarepatan 
(or Gharapar ?) The country about Karwar was at this time 
aubjeeted to constant pilb^ by the solfliors of Shivajik garrison 
there, who used to leave their forts and roam about in a band 
of 800 men up and down the .country, plundering ‘the mntfll 
towns. Mnrtaaa Beg, who had lost his £oit, also to 
plunder with his rxetaimm. (/dt^, £9th August, 181st Btptenihor 
fOid 89th November Iddhaod dldh Jkniissy 

VIH. 

Tn the coutse of M Singhk war wi|bBI}Sput,Shlva}i had 
imsn^^detsohed agakwt ^anhala. fl ka s ss i dt -on that ^$ort (Idth 
January 1666) failed and then hewfeUt <3# toKhtlna. Tvom 
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this place he sent 2,000 men under a Muhammadan officer to 
besiege Phonda. ^ The garrison resisted for two months (Febru- 
ary and March), killing 600 Marathas, and finally agreed 
to surrender in six hours. In the meantime the Bijapuri 
Government had sent 5,000 horse and 1,000 foot under Siddi 
Masaud, Abdul Aziz (the son of Siddi Jauhar) and Eustam- 
i-Zaman to the Panhala region. They formed a plan for sur- 
prising Shivaji, who lay on the top of the hill overlooking 
Konkan. When their van, under Eustam, approached he beat 
hie drums and sounded his trumpets and thus gave his friend 
Shivaji timely warning to escape. But Masaud chased the 
Marathas with 600 chosen cavalry and cut off 200 of the enemy. 
On the way back he intercepted ShivajFs friendly letters to 
Eustam, which he immediately sent to^Bijapur. At this Adil 
Shah wrote to Eustam that though he reluctantly pardoned 
this act of disloyalty, he would dismiss him unless he raised the 
siege of Phonda. Eustam then wrote to his agent Muhammad 
Khan to save T^hoiida by all means. This was effected by a 
stratagem. Muhammad Khan could get together only a. small 
force, with which he went and sat down in a town of his 
mastcr^s about three miles from Phonda, and sent word to 
the general of Shivaji that he had only come to look after 
his own country. The general suspected no stratagem, as his 
master and Eustam were friends. He went with his Muslim 
soldiery to a hill a mile off in order to say his prayers in public. 
Muhammad Khan seized this opportunity, he surprised and 
routed the soldiers left in the siege camp, and after a long and well 
contested fight defeated the rest of the Maratba army who had 
hurried back from the hill. Thus the siege of Phonda was raised 
after the poor men in it had been driven to eat leaves for the last 
three days. This business, it is generally thought, hath quite 
broken the long continued friendship between Eustam-i-Zamaa 
and Shivaji. Eustam hath taken now Phonda, Kudal, Banda, 
Suncle [= Chaukuli] and Duchele [= Dicholi in Goa territory]. 

First siege of Phonds ; F,U, Surat 104, Deccan Newi following a 
Utter from Karwar, dated 24tli ipr ■! 1666. 
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five towns of note, from Shlvaji/^ All these places except 
Phonda and Dicholi are in Savant-vadi. * 

IX. 

Soon afterwards, at the end of March 1666, Shivaji went 
to the Mughal court. For the next four years he gave no trouble 
to Bijapuri Konkan or Kanara ; his opponents during this interval 
being the Portuguese and the Siddis. The English merchants of 
Karwar repeatedly speak of Shiva in 1668 and 1669 as being 
very quiet and keeping still at RajgarV**, and of his credit 
as decreasing during these years of inactivity while the ^^country 
all about was in great tranquillity {F.B, Surat, 105.) Late 
in October 1668 Shivaji made an unsuccessful attempt to 
conquer the territory of Goa by stratagem. He smuggled into 
the towns of this State 400 to 500 of his soldiers in small 
parties at different times and under various disguises, hoping 
that when theh number was doubled they would suddenly rise 
one night, seize one of the passes, and admit him before the 
Portuguese could raise a sutHciently large army for defence. 
But either the plot leaked out or the Portuguese Vieeroy^s suspi- 
cion was roused. He made a narrow search in all his towns, 
arrested the 408 or 500 men of Shivaji at various places, and 
evidently extorted the truth from them. Then he sentj for 
Shivaji's ambassador, with his own hand gave him two or three 
cuffs in the ear, and turned him and the MaratLa prisoners out 
of his territory. On hearing of it Shivaji assembled an army 
of 10,000 foot and 1,000 horse, threatening to lead them against 
Goa in person. From the north of Rajapur he marched to 
Vingurla, inspected all his forts in that quarter, changing their 
men and putting in [fresh] provisions and ammunition'*', and then 
in December returned to Rajgarh as he found the Porluguese 
well prepared to give him a hot reception'^ (Gyfford to Surat, 
12th November and 16th December 1668. F.B. Surat 105.) 

At the beginning of 1670 came his rupture with the Mughals, 
which kepi him busy in other quarters and prolonged the peace 
in Kanara till the close of 1672, when, taking advantage of the 
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death of Ali II., he renewed his depredations in Bijapar 
territory^ 

Meantime, in September 1671, Ruetam-i-Zaman had broken 
out in rebellion against his master. He had at last been 
deprived of his viceroyalty and jagir for his treacherous intimacy 
with Shiva, the crowning act of which was the surrender of 
one of the king's forts to the Marathas. And now he took up 
arms in the hope of intimidating the Government to reinstate 
him. With the underhand help of Shivaji, he occupied Bijapuri 
territory, yielding three lakhs of hun a year, and plundered and 
burnt Raibagh, completing the ruin of that port, previously 
sacked by the Marathas. But within a month the royal troops 
crushed the rebellion, — the forts of Mirjan and Ankola alone 
holding out for several months more. By the middle of 1672 
MuzafEar Khan, the new Adil Shahi Viceroy of the Kanara coast, 
had made peace with the rebel chiefs (Nayakwaris) of Sliivesh- 
war and Kadra. ^ 

X- 

The death of Ali 'Adil Shah II (on 24th November 167 2) was 
followed by the rebellion of the Rajahs of Sunda and Bednur, 
who invaded the Bijapur territory across their frontiers. An army 
under MuzafEar Khan chastised them (February, 16 73) and wn’csted 
Bunda from its Rajah. (f.jK. Surat, 106, Kar#ar to Co., 17th 
February 1673.) 

This rebellion had been hardly suppressed when the Marathas 
made tbmr first incursion into Bijapuri Kanara, sacking many 
forts and rich cities iu that region. Their general Pratap Rao 
luided Hubli, * the most important inland mart of the province, 

> F. JI, Surafc 106, Kwwar to Surat, 20th September, 31st October 67), 
a6Sli Jane I67a. 

• The eonmmM iwportwwf «f Hubli cau be judged t|ia 
jrsnuttki JOf th© «ngli©h Bacrchsat# Rntli, tb© 

where we i«ll aad buy most of tbe jjopdt that pp.rt 

S7, l»fc November 1673.) “ Hubli a ^reat iprqsd [= inland] town and a mart qf 
fwy eonrtdeiwble trade (O G, 3776.) Varatha invasion of Kanara in 1678 : 

OililllJt Voi 117, to Ferfia, let 

^?o»iWibor. 0.<?. and 8100. oRly 

of )678-76 j chit 70 (nine Uqcs only ; vague, pay refer to ),678 ^ 1675). 
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daulitig a loli of 7^B84 hun to the English Company alone^ 
beliidci the pritate property of the faotoiti (May 16Kdi) Tb€ 
Company's houie was the first they entered and dug up, 
carrying aWky all the broadcloth in it to their general who sat 
in the bazar. Muzaffar Khan, however, iMX)mptIy came to the 
ecene with 6,000 cavalry and saved the town from total destruc** 
tion. The Marathafl fled precipitately with what booty they 
had already packed up, leaving several goods out in the streets 
which they had not time to carry away/' When the English 
at Surat complained to Shiva about the outrage, he denied that 
it was done by his soldiers. 

At Hubli, MuZaffar missed the Maratha raiders by just 
one day. He was probably suspected of having entered into 
a secret understanding with them, like Rustam-i-Zaman, for 
immediately afterwards all the nobles under his command and 
most ut his own soldiers, forsook him and the Bijapur Govern- 
ment removed him from his viceroyalty. This drove him into 
rebellion and he tried force to retain possession of his fiefs. 
The great fort of Belgaum remained in his hands and also many 
strong places between Goa and Kanara (June 1673). Adil Shah 
sent a large army to reduce Belgaum in case MuzafCar declined 
the compromise offered to him. 

. In June Bahlol Khan with a large Bijapuri army held 
Kolhapur and defeated the Marathas in several encounters, 
forcing all their roving bands to leave the Karwar countiy. 
He also talked of invading South Konkan and recovering Rajapur 
and other towns next autumn. In August he is still spoken 
of as pressing hard upon Shiva ji, who supplicates for peace, 
being fearful of his ewn condition." But eoon afiterwsvds 
Bahlol Khan, Ms irreconcBable enemy, fell ill at Miraj and 
Shivaji's help was solicited by fhe By^apur and Golkanda 
Governments to defend them from a threatened Mughal inva- 
sion under Bahadur Khan (Septwnhw). Bhivap'a gains during 
this year inekded the strong forts nf Panhak {Sth March) 
and ‘^tava (eaasly SepteitAev) / 

„ nn----- - - -- ... .... 

^ O.C, 3800 and 8832, F.£* 3arati 106, Bombay to Sorst, IBth and SUtli 
^^ptembcr 1678, B.iS. 899. 
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At the end of September we find Shivaji at the head of a 
great army raised for ^^some notable attempt against the Mughal/^ 
He also sewed 20,000 sacks of cotton for conveying the plunder 
he expected to seize I But on the dasahara day (early October), 
an auspicious time with the Hindus for setting out oncampaigns^ 
he sallied forth on a long expedition into Bijapuri territory, 
with 25,000 men, robbed many rich towns and then penetrated 
into Kanara, to get more plunder in those rich towns to bear 
the expenses of his army'’\ Early in December he reached 
Kadra (20 miles north-east of Karwar) with a division of 
4,000 foot and 2,000 horse and stayed there for four days. 
The bulk of his forces occupied a hill near Hubli. But two 
severe defeats at the hands of Bahlol and Sharza Khan at 
Bankapur and Chandaguir i (? Chandraguti) respectively forced 
him to evacuate Kaivira quickly.^ {F.R. Surat 100, Bombay 
to Surat, 2.}ib September and 10th October, Vol. 88, Karwar 
to Surat, 17tli December, O C. 3910, Fryer, II. Dutch Bee* 31> 
No. 805 ) 

xr. 

Though Kanara had been freed from the Marathas, that 
province enjoyed no peace. IMian Sahib, the faujdar of Karwar 
(instigated it is said by Shiva), rebelled and Adil Shah had to 
conduct a long war before he could be suppressed. The two 
sides continued to have skirmishes with varying success. In 
February 1074 the royal troops captured Sunda, with the 
reheFs wife in it, but he held^out obstinately in his other forts. 
By 22nd April this long and tedious rebellion was at last 
ended by the arrival of Abu Khau, Rustain-i-Zaman II., as the 
new viceroy. Mian Sahib^s followers deserted him for lack 
of pay ; his forts (Kadra, Karwar, Ankola and Shiveshwar) all 
surrendered without a blow, and he himself made peace on 

‘ The Portuguese Vidado...^etagy (Lisbon, 1730), p. I, speaks of ‘'grande 
Ingar ebamado Chandagarat do qual«tirou muita riqueza por assist irem dc.’^ 
There is a 86 miles eouth-wtst of Bankapur. (Shimoga diitrict^ 

Mysore Qazeiteer ii. 362.) Chandan-garhf 36 miles north-east of Satara, cannot 
be tbe i>lace meant. 
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condition of his wife being released. Shivaji was lljen only 
a day^s march from Karwar "going to build a castle upon 
a very high hill, from which he may very much annoy these 
parts.^^ {F.R, Surat 88, Karwar to Surat, 14th February and 
28nd April 1674. Orme, 35.) 

Unlike his father, the new Rustam-i-Zaman did not culti- 
vate friendship with the Marathas. In August 1674 he seized 
a rich merchant, subject of Shiva, living at Narsa (16 miles 
from Phonda), and the Maratha King prepared for retaliation. 
In October Rustam was summoned by Khawas Khan, the new 
vsazir, to Bijapur ; and, as he feared that his post would be given to 
another, he extorted forced loans from all the rich men of Karwar 
and its neighbourhood that he could lay hands on, before he went 
away. [1F\U^ Surat 88, Karwar to Surat, 2nd September and 27th 
October 1674.) In the beginning of September, "in Kudal about 
four hours [journey] from here [Vingurla], one of Shivaji^s 
generals called Annaji came with 3,000 soldiers to surprise the 
fortress Phonda, but Mamet Khan who was there armed him- 
self, so that the aforesaid pandit accomplished nothing . (Dutch 
Bec^i Vol. 34, JM’o. 841.) 

, At Bijapur everything was in confusion ; " the great Khans 
Were at difference.^' The worthless wazir Khawas Khan was dri- 
ven to hard straits by the Afghan faction in the State. Rustam-i- 
Zaraan II. after his visit to the capital evidently lost his viceroy- 
alty. This was Shivaji's opportunity and he conquered Kanara 
for good. First, he befooled the Mughal viceroy Bahadur Khan 
by sending him a pretended offer of peace, asking for the pardon 
of the Mughal Government through the Khan's mediation and 
promising to cede the imperial forts he had recently conquered as 
well as the twenty-three forts of his own ttat he had once before 
yielded in Jai Singh's time. By these insincere negotiations 
Shivaji for the time being averted the risk of a Mughal attack 
on his territory and began his invasion of Bijapuri Kanara ' with 
composure of mind. 

^ iLVftsion of Kanara oi.d capture of I lior da (1675)^ -FJf. gnrat 8? Karwar 
Suati 14th and 88t)d fifii mrsA «« • * 
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In March 1675 he gob together an army of 15,000 cavalry, 
14,000 infantry and 10,000 pioneers with pickaxes, crow-bars 
and hatchets, etc. An-iving at Rajapur ( 22nd March ), he 
spent three days there, ordering forty small ships to go to Vin- 
gurla with all speed and there wait for fresh commands. Next 
he m irched to his town of Kudal, within a day^s journey of 
Phonda, and early in April laid siege to the lastnamed place. 

The hill fort of Phonda commands one of the easiest passes 
le jdiiigfrom South Konkan into the Deccan plateau beyond the 
Western Ghats and establishing direct communication between 
Rajapur and Kolharpur. So convenient is its situation and 
so gentle its gradient, that it has now been made practicable 
for artillery, and in one year ( 1877 ) nearly fifty thousand carts 
from Raj ipur crossed it on the way to the Deccan. Both Raja- 
pur and the Kolharpur district being in his hands, it was neces- 
i-aiy for Sliivaji to secure direct connection between them by 
taking Phonda. While he was i)roBccuting the siege, another 
division of his army plundered Atgiri in Adil Shalii territory and 
two other large cities near Haid irabad, carrying aw^y a great 
deal of riches, besides many rich persons held to ransom'*. 

He began the siege of Phonda on Dth April 1675 with 2,000 
horse and 7,000 foot, and made arrangements for sitting down 
before the fort even during the coming rainy season in order to 
starve the garrison into surrender. Muhammad Khan had only 
four months' provisions within the walls ; there was no hope of 
relief from Bijapur or even from the Portuguese who now 
trembled for the safety of Goa and appeased Shivaji by 
promising neutrality. Rustam-i-Zarnan 11. had too little money 
or men to attempt the raising of the siege. But Muhammad 
Khan made a heroic defence, unaided and against overwhelming 
odds* 

Isfc and 20ih April ; 8rd, 21st and Slat May ; 3rd and 14th June, B.8. 401, 
Orme, 88, 40. Maratha accounts in Sabhasad, 70 (scanty). Phonda described. 
Bombay Gazetteer, X, 167 332, 343 and 358, 

Pelusive peace offer to Hngbals. B*S* 401, O.C* 4077. 
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Shivaji ran four mines under the walls^ but they were all 
counter-mined^ with a heavy loss of men to him. *He then 
threw up an earthen wall only 12 feet from the fort and his 
soldiers lay sheltered behind it. The Portuguese, fearing that 
it Shiva took Phonda their own Goa would be as good as lost, 
secretly sent ten boatloads oi provisions and some men in aid of 
the besieged (middle of April) but they were intercepted by 
Shivaji and the Viceroy of Goa disavowed the act. 

The siege w^as pressed with vigour. By the beginning of 
May Shivaji had taken possession of two outworks, filled the 
ditdi, ajid made 500 ladders and 500 gold bracelets, each bracelet 
weighing half a seer, for presentation to the forlorn hope who 
would attempt the escalade. 

Bahlol Kban, who was at Miraj with 15,000 troops, wanted 
to come down and relieve i^honda, but Shiva had filled up the 
passages with trees cut down and lined the stockades with his 
men, and Bhalol, being certain of heavy loss and even an utter 
repulse if he tried to force them, returned to his base. His in- 
activity during the siege was imputed to bribery by Shiva, At 
length the fort fell about the 6th of May. All who were found 
in, it were put to the sword, with the exception of Muhammad 
Khan, who saved his own life and those of four or five others 
by promising to put into Shiva^s hands all the adjoining parts 
belonging to Bijapur, In fear of death the Khan wrote to the 
qiladars of these forts to yield them to the Marathas, but they 
at first declined. So the Khan was kept in chains, Inayat 
Khan, the faujdar of Ankola, seized the country and forts 
lately held by Muhammad Khan and placed his own men in 
them, but he could make no stand against Shivaji whose forces 
were now set free by the fall of Phonda. He therefore com- 
pounded and gave up the fortg for money. In a few days 
Ankola, Shiveshwar (which had been besieged by 3,000 Maratha 
horse and some foot soldiers since 24th April), Karwar, Kadra 
(which alone had made a short stand), all capitulated to Shivaji, 
and by the 26th of May the country as far south as the Qanga- 
vati river bad passed out of Bijapuri possession into his hands. 
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On 26th April one of Shiva’s generals had visited Earwar 
and "burnt the town effectually, leaving not a house standing” 
in punishment of the fort of Earwar still bolding out. The 
English factory was not molested. This general, however, 
went hack in a few days. But neit month, after the fall of 
Phonda, the fort of Earwar surrendered to the Marathas. 

The rainy season now put an end to the campaign. Bahlol 
Ehan went back to Bijapur, leaving his army at Miraj. Shiva 
at first thought of cantoning for the. rains in a fort on the 
frontier of Sunda, but soon changed his mind and returned to 
Raigarh, passing Rajapur on 11th June. 

A Maratha force was detached into the Sunda Rajah’s coun- 
try at the end of May. “ They finding no great opposition seized 
upon Supa and Whurwa (? Ulvi) belonging to the Rajah.” 
But Ehizr Khan Pani and the de»ai» in concert attacked the 
Maratha garrisons there, killed !l00 of the men and recovered 
both the places. A party of Marathas that was posted at Burbulle 
[Varhulli, seven miles south of Ankola] to take custom duty on 
all goods passing that way, was now forced to withdraw. (August 
1675.) {Ibid, Rajapur, to Surat, 27th August 1C*75.) 

The dowager Rani of Bednur had quarrelled with her 
colleague Timmaya, but had been compelled to make peace 
with him (August), she being a mere cypher, while he 
held the real power of the State. The Rani then appealed to 
Sbivaji for protection, agreed to pay him an annual tribute, 
and admitted a Maratba resident at her Court. {JUd and 
Chit. 70.) 

The dalvi, or lieutenant of the denai who had been the local 
Bijapuri Governor of North Kanara, had aided Shivaji in the 
conquest of that district. But now (167.5), disgusted with him, 
the dalvi was moving about the country with a force, saying 
that he would restore his former master. He attacked Shivaji’s 
guards in Karwar town and forced them to retire to the 
castle. The people were in extreme misery in Shivaji’s new 
coaqneeU t he iqueesed the detail, who in their turn eqneezed 
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the ryots. {Bombay Gazetteer . pt. 1, 128). But Bijapur. 
was now in the grip of a civil war. the Aclil Shahi State was 
hastening to a dissolution, and Shivaji^s possession of South 
Konkan and North Kanara remained unchallenged till after 
his death. 



VII.— Birth and Funeral Ceremonies 
among the Hos. 

By Girindra Nath Sarkar, B*A« 

(I) — Birth Customs. 

Like all otlier people a Ho has a great desire for a child 
•pecially a male one to keep his memory alive after his death 
and to give him food, drink, and comfort in his old age. 

Barren women are despised and supposed to be cursed by 
Sing-honga (the Sun-god), l^arrenne-s is generally attributed to 
bad morals or some sin committed by the woman in her previous 
life. But measures are taken to make a barren womin fruitful. 
The woman is mido to drink a de ;oction of the root of tlie kaed 
creeper and if she concanves she ties the root round her waist as 
a charm against all evils tha‘ might befall the child in the womb. 

Tlie Hos believe that chihlnm are horn by the will of Sing- 
hortga (The Sun-god) . They say Sing hongft emetAna (God gives 
it), hut they are all aware of the fact that a Avoman cannot con- 
ceive Avdthout intercourse 'with a man. The Hos also believe 
that the souls of the dead in^ver die, but arc reborn in infants. 
The dead are recognized in the now-born children by the 
semblance which they hoar to the former. Thus when a child 
resembles his grandfather the father says that his father is born 
again to grace his family. 

A Ho woman t ikes pregnancy a«5 a matter of course and does 
not take any particular care as to her diet or 
^ ^ behaviour during the first few months. Unlike 

the Hindus no ceremonies are observed a noig the Hos, at the 
seventh or other month of prcgnan^'V. But when the time for 
delivery draws near she is strictly foii ridden to frequent the 
places supposed to be presided over hy the ban gas (spirits), holds 
herself aloof from women who are suspo-t^d of sorcery and 
witchcraft and avoids coming out after dark. 
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Each family generally has one hut with a single room where 
The Isring- it keeps everything that is necessary * for daily 
iii-rooiii. life. This is the bed-room as well as the store- 

room. They cook their meals and sit ordinarily on the verandah 
which is a raised floor about three feet wide. The master and the 
mistress of the house sleep in the hut with all their children. 
When the time for delivery arrives the room is reserved for 
the expectant mother and her husband. The huts of the Hos 
are windowless and therefore entirely safe from any cold blast. 
The would-be mother and the father enter the lying-in-room 
and its door is shut against all other persons. Delay in delivery 
is believed to be caused by the eye of some evil spirit or the 
fact that before marriage the mother had intercourse with some 
young man other than her lawfully married husband who cursed 
her for having been taken away from him and united with 
another man. In the latter case she confesses her misconduct 
and gives out the name of the lover who is asked to reveal the 
truth and he does so at once. Now a propitiatory sacrifice, 
generally a fowl, is offered to ^in(j-bonga. Thus the labour 
pains are lessened and the delivery becomes easy. Sometimes 
it is also b(»lieved that midwives through their magic power 
protract the delivery so that they may be called to facilitate it. 

When the would-be mother is conscious that baby is about to be 

— born she sits down in a kneeling down posture 

The Birth. . . ^ 

stretching her thighs wide. Her husband sup- 
ports hor from behind leaning against the wall. As soon as the 
child comes down on the floor the; mother picks it up in her hands. 
The father cuts the umbilical cord with the skin of the maize 
plant [gangai singi) which has .a sharp edge. Hos do not use 
a knife for this purpose lest the navel-string might take septic 
poison. The cutting of the umbilical cord over the mother wipes 
the babe'^s body if found covered with membranes with a piece 
of rag and after handing over the child to her husband proceeds 
to remove the after-birth and to clean the floor. The father 
now gives the child back to its mother and prepares hot water 
with which the mother bathes herself and her child. The mothef 
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now spreads a ])alm-leaf mat and lies down on it suckling the 
child* The father then bathes and cooks rice for himself and 
his wife. Nobody is allowed to remain in the confinement room 
except the husband, the wife and the child who are, so to speak, 
secluded for a month and are regarded as ceremonially unclean. 
Nobody would touch either their bed or clothes. The mother 
and her husband bathe every day with tepid water throughout 
the month of their confinement. She takes hot rice instead of 
stale rice. She is strictly forbidden to take pot-herb, fish and 
meat, but is allowed to drink mild rice-beer as a stimulant. The 
after-birth is buried under ground somewhere outside the con- 
finement room and is carefully covered with earth so that no 
evil eye may fall on it to do harm to the child. 

Just a month after delivery comes the time for Enda-chatu 
*lhe Enda- (^trowing away of the earthen vessels). The 
chatu Cere- earthen pitchers and vessels that were used in 
moiiy. the confinement room for cooking rice, boilincr 

water and keeping diink are thrown away. The walls and the 
floor of the hut are daubed witheowdung and the parents with 
the child are re-admitted into society and least is given to all the 
relatives. 

Even after being released from eonfinemeiit the mother as 
well as the father has to t ike certain precautions. They have 
to be careful when they go to bathe in tanks lest tlie N;jge- 
Bonga (water-deity) might do some harm to the child. They 
should not ease themselves in places where Bongr.s are 6upjx)Sed 
to live, nor should they bathe in tanks lest the Nage-Bonga 
(water-deity) might do some harm to the child. 

The naming! of a Ho child takes place in some eases on the 
The Name- cases on the twentieth 

giTiDg Cere* day from the date. of birth. Being firm belie- 
mony. vers in the principle of re-birth, the Hos invari- 

ably name their children after their deceased grandfathers or 
grandmothers and great-grandfathers or great-grandmothers. 

In choosing a name for the new-born child the Hos, like the 
Ornons, perform a fsort of lottery by dropping grains bf rice 




into water. A [grain of husked rice is dropped into a pot 
filled with water and simultaneously a name is stiggested. 
A second grain of rice is dropped into the sime pot. If 
the second grain touches the fi:sb one and lie closely 
parallel to it at the bottom of the vessel, then it is mys- 
teriously indicated tint the name suggested has been pre- 
destined for the child. Sometimes as soon as a name is uttered, 
a certain number of grains or husked rice are taken on the palm 
of the haul and then the whole number is determined to be odd 
or even by putting the grains on the ground two by two. If 
the number is found odd, the name is rejected, if it is found 
even the name is given to the child. The process continues until 
thi number is found even, failing which the name of some great 
a.id influential mm is selected with the unanimous consent of 
the community. The name-giving is attended by no special 
ceremony. 

(II) Devtu Customs. 


Premature death is generally ascribed to the evil-eye or 1 o 
Death and anger of some spirit ( bonga) . But when 
Funeral Cere- say that the man has 

monies. • died of natural decay. When cholera or pox 
breaks out in a village — but epidemic diseases are very rare in Ho 
villages — and the number of the dead swells terribly, it is 
suspected that some evil spirit is at work. In such a case the 
villagers go in a body with all their used earthen vessels 
and throw them away beyond the village, where they perform 
a ceremony to drive the evil spirit away from the village with 
the help of a man reputed for scaring away spirits. 

As soon as a Ho breathes his last, bis female relatives rent 
the air with 1 oul wailings which declare the death. Other 
fellow-villagers instantly come to the deceased^s house and weep 
for him. For this act of sympathy they get some reward. 
Those who do not join the mourning party are looked upon as 
enemies. The widow will put off all her jewellery and abstain 
from rice - both boiled and fried— until the cremation is over. 
8>o also dc; the agnates of the deceased. 
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The Hos prepare a coffin for the dead which they call hand^* 
iid. Sometimes it is prepared after the death has actually 
occurred, and sometimes before death, at the rctjuest of the dying 
man. Frequently old men have their coffins made, even when 
there is no sign of any illness. In order to make a coffin, a 
living tree is cut down, and four planks are sawn out of its 
trunk. The plank which is fixed at the bottom of the coffin 
is called Giniti, The plank which is meant for the lid or the 
cover is called Hdndrup, The remaining two are fixed length- 
wise and are called jdnor. Then rem^un to be prepared a horse^s 
head and a horse^s tail, which go by the name of Arddru, out of 
the stump of the tree. These two are fixed at the two ends of 
the coffin. Perhaps this is the reason why the Hos take the 
horse to be a beast of ill omen. 

The corpse is allowed to remain in tlie house until the coffin 
is ready. The fa(je is clean shaven and the 
Cremation. forehead is painted with alternate dot marks 
of vermilion and rice flour diluted in water. It is then placed 
carefully in the coffin with its head towards the horse^s head. 
All the clothes of the deceased, together with some rice and 
copper coins, and sometime even silver ones are placed in the 
coffin which is then closed and carried by the relatives of the 
deceased to the burning place — generally an open plot of 
ground within the village boundary. Logs of wood already 
gathered are heaped to form a low platform on the centre of 
which is placed the coffin with the head towards the south. 

More wood is piled over the coffin, to thoroughly cover it, 
and fire is Lheu applied by two poor wo am hired for the 
purpose. One of the n stin Is to the east of the pile and the 
other to the west, each with a kinl! '*;! Ug of wool in her hind. 
The woman standing on the f>as; side goes round to the west of 
the pile and applies her kindled log. The woman standing on the 
west goes round to the east and does the sa ne. If the pile does 
not take fire, it is believed tbit the s >nl of the deceased is re- 
luctant to have its former bo ly burn* , on account of the aflEoc- 
fiiou which it bears to some particular member of the family. 
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Then all the family menabers go round the pile weeping. Those 
to whom the deceased was much attached, wash their faces with 
water and sprinkle it on the pile, which it is said, then at once 
takes fire. 

The dead are cremated at night and the funeral pile is 
allowed to burn until next mornin<?, when the fire is extinguish- 
ed by sprinkling water on it with twigs of a peepul tree. 

The bones are then picked out from the ashes, and placed 
on a winnowing fan. After they are dried till noon on a piece 
of new cloth spread over a string-bedstead, the ashes are 
buried and the place where the corpse was burnt is cleansed and 
besmeared with cowdung diluted in water. After the bones 
are dry, they are kept in a new earthen pitcher and covered 
with leaves '{of the Otrong plant. Another new and empty 
earthen vessel is similarly covered and within it the disembodied 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to reside. This empty vessel 
Is addressed thus : — You have been taken away by your God 
and are isolated from us up till now. We shall take you home 
on the third day. After having consoled the departed spirit 
thus, the funeral party bury this empty vessel under the earth 
and carry the* vessel of l)ones to the house of the deceased and 
hang it from the thatch of the hut. 

The party now go to a neighbouring stream or pool, anoint 
their limbs with turmeric and oil, and take a purificatory bath. 
This bath is called BisiaJcandlu which literally means, we touch- 
ed the corpse and therefore we bathe. After the bath, the 
party take boiled rice and rice-beer at the house of the deceased, 
•it there for some time, consoling the bereaved family and then 
return home. 

On the third night after the death, a ceremony called 
Ra-a-nadar takes place in the room where 
Ra-a-Hadar family deity of the deceased resides. 

Ashes are spread on the floor of this room, A male member 
of the family, either the brother or the father, takes his seat 
In one* comer of the room, and a female member, either the 
sister|[or the 'widow of the deceased, sits in another comer* 
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The door of the room is carefully shut from within. Now, 
from the place where the dead body was burnt, two men 
proceed to»vards the door of the room. One of them comes 
sprinkling* water and scattering boiled rice and the other 
follows him striking a spade against a ploughshare and thus 
producing a tinkling sound. On reaching the do ir of the room 
they ask, ‘‘ Sukuila ki Dukuila ? (Entered or not entered). 
The woman sitting in one corner of the room, at once lights a 
lamp already kept ready before her and examines the ashes on 
the floor, in order to discover the footprints of any creature 
whose entrance into the room has be^ expected. If she finds 
the footprints of a bird, it is at once believed that the deceased 
has been re-born as a bird ; if the footprints of a particular 
animal is found, then it is believed that the deceased 
in his next birth has become such an animal ; and if 
the footprint of a human being is discovered on the ashes, it 
is determined that the deceased is re-born as a human being. 

If the woman, sitting ill the corner, on being asked if the 
spirit of the deceased has entered or not, replies “ Sukuila (not 
entered), then the man, sit ting in another corner of the room, 
would forthwith begin offering a sacritice to the presiding deity, 
and the two men outside will again go back to the burning place, 
and the same process is repeated until some sign signifiying th^ 
entrance of some creature into the room is traced. 

The next day takes place the ceremony callediHurliig Sibi, the 

Hazing' Sibi of the deceased shave their beards 

with a razor, have their hair cut and nails 
pared. It may be noted here that the razors which the Hos 
use, are generally manufactured by themselves in their own 
villages. I have examined one such razor, and 1 may say that 
it produces a painful sensation during shaving. The Hos never 
engage barbers or washermen except as a recent innovation near 
Chaibassa. 

The ceremony called Marang Sibi takes place the day 
_ _ ojui following. The relatives of the deceased wash 
all their clothes and take a purificatory bath, 
after which they are readmitled into the society. 
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J&ng-topam, or the burying of bones, takes place either on 
the fourth day after the Ra-a-nadar, or a year 
Jang-topanit afterwards, as it suits the oonvenience of 

the members of the deceased’s family. 

Another ceremony called Jang-asan (carrying the bones) 
just precedes Jang-topam. One of the two women who set fire 
to the pyre, takes out the bones from the earthen vessel that 
was kept hanging from the roof, puts them on a bamboo -tray 
decorated with artificial flowers made of Simla (cork) and carries 
this tray on her head. The other woman usually carries an empty 
water pot. A third woman carries 011 her head a bamboo at the two 
ends of which are fastened two bells. These three women 
followed by a number of drummers, and the relatives and the 
neighbours of the deceased, start from the deceased’s house in a 
long procession. The drums at once begin to sound 
Topdtn, topdm, topdm, lopdm^ Jang-topam, 
which literlaly means 

We’ll bury, we’ll bury, we’ll bury, bones we’ll bury.” 

The three women dance a mourning dance and the men nod 
their heads to the beating of the drums. In this way the 
procession soWmnly advances through the village and stops at 
the door of every relative who comes out of his house weeping 
and offer some quantity of rice to the deceased. If the deceased 
has relatives living in villages, the procession must visit those 
villages also. If the number of such villages be large, the party 
visits as many of them as possible up to the evening, and then 
stops for the night. The solemn d mcing march begins again 
next day, and it continues until the bones are carried to the 
doors of the rest of the relatives. 

After the /aw ^-5 is over, the procession returns to the 
burial-place which is usually fixed within the 
place. village, and even within the boundary of 

homestead lands. The day before the idng^ 
topdmy a grave has been dug four feet deep, four feet in 
length,^ and the same in breadth, so that the bones may rest 
■afely within it, The hollow thu^ made already in th# 
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ground is besmeared with^cowdug and sanctified rice, collected 
during the bone-carrying is first put into it itogether with any 
ornaments of the deceased that remained unburnt at the crema- 
tion. The bones are next taken out of the bamboo-tray and 
placed in a ne»v' and entirely red earthenware jar. This jar is 
then painted with a paste of rice flour and covered with a piece 
of red cloth, after wlihjh it is placed in the grave. A quantity 
of stale rice from which beer is prepared, is put just besides the 
jar. The grave is then filled in and a big slab of stone is placed 
over it. Four pieces of small stones also are put under the slab 
as supports, at the four corners of the grave. 

At the time of internment, the Hos tire guns, the reports of 
which announce to the public the entrance of the relics of the 
deceased to their last resting place. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1— Inscriptioa of Udayas'rl 
(Patna Museum). 

By N. G* Majumdar, B.A. 

This insculptlori was discovered by the late Dr. Theodor 
Bloch on the pedestal oi- c Buddhist image at Bodh Gaya though 
he could not trace the ima^’e itself, lu his paj^er, entitled 
on Bodh (laiia^ published in the Annual Report of the 
Arch(wJo(jical Purvey of India y 1908-09, p, 157, will be found 
a notice of the Inscription together with its transcript and trans- 
lation. It is »ow in the Patna Museum (No, ITO). The read- 
bi'g given by Dr. Bloch needs some correction. It is therefore 
re-edited here. 

It consists of two lines only which make up a single verse* 
The writing covers a space of 9J" x U". The language is 
Sanskrit. The characters belong to the North Indian 
alphabet of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. They bear 
a close affinity with the characters of the Sarnath inscription of 
Kumaradevi/ a Queen of the Gahadavala King Qovindaohandra 
for whom we have dates rangingfrom IIH to 1168 A.D, 

The oljeot of the short epigraph is to record the installation 
0 f (an image of) the Blessed One [Bhagandn) by a certain 
individual named Udaya^ri, a pilgrim from Ceylon. 


' Epi. (nd.,«Vol, IX, p, 310 C 
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Text.* 

1. Karito Bhagavan-esha Saimhalen-OdayairlyS du!?kh- 

ambhonidhi-nirmmagiia- ^ jagad-uttara 

2. nechchbaya 1|. ® 

Translation. 

This [ image of the ] Lord was caused to be made by 
Udaya^ii, from Ceylon, with a desire to deliver the world sub- 
merged in an ocean of woe/^ 


' Bloch rend nirmagna. 

■ Bloch read uddhdru-ec'kchhya. 

* The new reading has been coin pared by Mr. H, Fanday with the original and 
found correct. No facsimile is publi8hed.—K. P. J * 


11.— The Janibigha lascriptioh and Bisapi 

Grant. 

By H. Panday, B.A. 

In the September number of ibis Journal for 1918 (Vol. IV, 
page 275), when discussing the date of the Janibigha inscription 
I alluded to the evidence of the Bisapi grant of Siva-Simha which 
put the commencement of the Lakshmana-Sena Sarhvat thirteen 
years earlier than the accepted date for it. Sir George Grierson 
who first brought the grant to light in 1885 ^ has kindly drawn 
attention to subsequent papers by him in the Journal of tk$ 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in which he has shown that the grant 
is a palpable and clumsy forgery.^ The date of the commence- 
ment of the Lakshmana-Sena era arrived at by the late Dr. 
Kielhorn, namely, the 7th October, 1119 A C., is therefore the 
only date which rests on good evidence. The date of the Jani- 
bigha inscriptjpn is thus, as stated in my first note, November, 
1202 A.C. 

' Ind. Ant., 1885, p. 100. 

’ J. A. S. B., 1899, p. 98 ; 1905, p. 228 [The ‘ Pasli sau** cited in the pUte, »i 
Sir George points out, never ex^sUd— K. P. J.] 



tlli^Purushottama Beva, King of Orissa. 

By Tarini Charan Rath, B.A. 

The past glories of Orissa achieved by her later independent 
Hindii Kings are still fresh in the memory of our country- 
men. Orissa alone asserted boldly her independence for full 
four centuries long after the most of India succumbed to the 
feet of the sturdy Muhammadan invaders. The last independent 
Hindu prince of Bengal is said to have escaped through the 
back-door of his palace ^ at the approach of the Muhammadan 
hordes and taken shelter in Orissa till his death. The Telingana 
King on a similar occasion suppliantly approached the Orissan 
monarch to lend him a helping hand, and had it. Even the 
btave general of Emperor Akbar so late as 1580 A.D., repulsed 
by the Orissan forces, had to turn his back exclaiming at the 
^ight of her network of grand religious edifices, venerable rivers 
iwad strong forts, This is the land of gods and no lit subject 
for human conquest.^ ^ 

Purushottama Deva Gajap )thi, one of the most conspicuous 
Kings of Orissa, ruled the vast country left to him by his father, 
Ka^ilehdi^a Deva, during the last quaricr of the fifteenth century. 
He was present by the side of his brave father when the 1 itter 
died at Kondapalli on ilie banks of the river Krishna, where he 
was incessantly engaged in several wars and was crowned as the 
King of Orissa by the Orissa armies at the very place. Among 
his numerous sons Kapilendra Deva had decided beforehand 
that his mantle should fnll on Purushottama Deva, the youngest, 
to whom he was very fondly attached, owing to his very superior 
qualities of bead and heart. Purushottama Deva had at the 
outset to encounter with numberless difficulties from his 
brothers. 

I J.B.O.RM., Vol. IV, p. 266 ff K.~P. .JJ 
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The most remarkable event in the reign of Purushottama 
Deva Gajapathi is his expedition to the south known in Orissa 
as the Kanchi-Kaveri expedition. The eventual success 
achieved by the King therein together with his marriage with 
Padmavathi or Rupambika, the lovely daughter of the King of 
Karnata, has left a landmark in the history of ancient Orissa. 
The event is so popular that it is talked of in almost every 
household with no small pride. It would be highly interesting 
to give a brief account of the same. 

The daughter of the King of Karnata or Vijayanagara named 
above had been betrothed to King Purushottama Deva Gajapathi. 
The King of Karnata subsequently learnt that it is customary 
for the Orissan King to sweep the car of §ri J agannatha at Puri 
during the car festival days, held in the month of Ashadha, with 
a golden broomstick. This the former regarded as an act deroga- 
tory to the position of a Kshatriya, and.'refused to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage to such a chandala (sweeper) as characterized 
by him. At this Purushottama Deva considered himself highly 
insulted and resolved to punish the King of Karnata by 
fighting against him, taking his daughter a prisoner and marry- 
ing her actually to a real chandala. In the first attempt he 
failed but the second time he fully succeeded. He then sacked 
Kanchi, the modern Conjeeveram, laid waste the country as 
far as the river Kaveri, took Padmavathi a prisoner and returned 
to his capital victorious. He then entrusted her to his minister 
for being married to a cbandala.^^ This wise minister took 
pity on the lovely girl of royal birth, and at the next car festival 
which immediately followed while the King was actually sweep- 
ing the car of the famous deity of Sri Jagannatha, offered him 
the beautiful daughter of the Karnata King to marry. Puru- 
shottama Deva who was by this time already pacified accepted 
Padmavathi or Rupambika in marriage. ^ 


[} Tbe same ^fcory differing in a few details is given in Hunter’s Or »s#a,Tol. I, 
pp 3*0-22.— K.P.J.] 
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ETidence In proof of this is obtained from — 

(1) The old book entitled, Kanchi-Kaveri written four 

hundred years back in Orissa graphically describes 
the event though probably with some exaggeration, 

(2) The temple archives known as Madala Panji pre- 

served in the temple of S'ri J agannatha in palm 
leaf, make clear mention of these facts. 

The South Indian images of Saklii Gopala and 
Ganesa brought by the King during the expedition 
from Kanchi are to he seen to this day conse- 
crated at Satyavadi and Puri respectively. 

(3) The Sarasvathi-Vilasa/^ the huge legal compilation 

of the Orissan King Pratapaiiulra Deva, son of 
Purushottama Deva and Padmavathi, makes in 
the introduction in unmist akeable terms mention 
of the expedition of his father and his marriage. 

(4) In the contemporary Tamil inscriptions of South India 

this is referred to as the Oddiyan Kalapam/'^ 

(5) The contemporary records of the Muhammadan Kings 

of Gulharga also make mention of the expedition. 

(6) Two inscriptions at Udayagiri (Nelldre District) in 

the fort on the hill state that Krishna Deva Haya 
made certain giunts after having defeated Pratapa- 
nidra Deva Gajapathi of Orissa and taken prisoner 
the latter^’s uncle Tirumalappa Raya in Salivahana 
§aka 1436 or 1514 A.D. This Tirumalappa Raya 
was obviously a maternal uncle of the Orissan 
King and a descendant of the first ruling dynasty 
of Vizianagar, left in charge of the fort at 
Udayagiri. 

(7) King Purushottama Deva during his victorious trium- 

phant return from Kanchi rewarded most of his 
generals who had helped him in the war by making 
them petty chiefs with small tracts of land and 

their descendants are to be found even to this dav 

% 

in the Oriya-epeaking tracts of the district of 
(jranjam. 
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It IS rather difficult at present to fix with precision the ^ 
date of this Kanchi- K a veri expedition of King Purushottama 
Deva and find out the name of his contemporary King of 
Karnata with whom he waged war and whose daughter Padma- 
vathi he married. Purushottama Deva ruled over Orissa from 
1479 A.D. to 1504 A.D., or according to some from 1469 
to 1496 A.D. Virupalvsha Deva Raya^ the last king of the first 
ruling dynasty of Vizianagar^ is said to have ruled from 1466 A.D. 
to 1486 A.D. He was weak and licentious. During his time 
Saluva Narasirpharaja, his chief general and minister, was all power- 
ful. This general in fact usurped the throne of Vizianagar for 
himself and founded a new dynasty. Saluva Narasiipha succeeded 
in repelling the Orissan King from Vizianagar in his first 
attempt ])ut failed to offer any effective resistance when the latter 
advanced a second time and met him at Kanchi. Kanchi, or the 
modern Conjeeveram, was an important stronghold of the 
Vizianagar Kings in the South. Purushottama Deva during 
his second campaign against the Karnata kingdom obviously did 
not meet with any opposition till he advanced as far south as 
Kanchi, which fell in spite of the brave defence by Saluva Nara- 
siitiha Eaya * Purushottama Deva appears to have extended his 
conquests this time as far south as the Kaveri river before he 
returned to his capital. There is reason to believe that he 
invaded Kamata soon after his accession. So the year of the 
Kanchi- Kaveri expedition may be fixed as 1470 or 1480 A.D. 
The King of Karnata with whom he fought would be Virupaksha 
Deva Raya. 

Some people would be inclined to ask as to why the King 
of Orissa wlio had extended his conquests so far south failed 
to leave behind him any inscriptions. In the first place it 
has to be observed that the Kings of Orissa were not fond of 
making their names permanent in stone inscriptions like their 
brothers in the South. Secondly, their conquests beyond the 
Nellore District were but merely military occupations. Lastly, 
Oriya Inscriptions, if any in the South, I think,, have not yet 
been picked up and deciphered, the language being quite foreign 
there. 



IV.— Note on a Discovery of Ancient 
Copper Smelting Apparatus at Rakha 
in the Dalbhum Pargana of Singh- 
bhum. 

By C. Olden, Superintendent, Cape Copper Company, 
Limited.^ 

I have for a long time been searching for evidence of the 
process by which the ancients smelted their copper, and have been 
pnccessful so far in discovering segments of a clay circle which I 
should say belonged to an oven about 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, with which were connected clay blast-pipes, of which 
also 1 have found portions. 1 imagine their method must have 
been as follows, viz : — 

(1) The oxidized ores from the portions of the lode above 
permanent water level may have been smelted between alternate 
layers of charcoal and copper ores, the layers being about 6 inches 
thick, the pile being brought to the shape of a cona, and ignited 
from the bottom. This would have the effect of causing the 
carbon in the charcoal to combine with the oxygen in the oxides, 
giving off CO and C02, while liquating or sweating out shots of 
copper, 

(2) When the fire was extinguished, I suggest the copper shots 
were collected and put into a receptacle, referred to above, and, by 
means of an air-blast, shot copper with charcoal was melted and 
poured into shapes or moulds to suit requiremenis. 

This is purely a surmise on my part, but I know this is the 
process in Central Africa and Central Borneo by natives who 
have no knowledge of modern practice. 

I shall continue to look for other relics of the ancient 
copper industry of which I will advise you from time to 
time. 
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I have found some pieces of native copper, evidently 
manufactured by the ancients, and from its appearance ar.d 
general properties, I suggest that they were able to produce 
a very fine class of metallic copper suitable for beating into 
various forms. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


I. — Proceeding's of a Meeting; of the 
Council of the Bihar and Orissa Re* 
search Society held on the 25th Jan- 
uary 1919 at 3 p.m. at the Society’s 
Office. 

Present : 

The Hon’bleMr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

The Hoa^ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

The Hon^ble Mr. J. G. Jennings, c.i.e. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a., e.r.e.s., e r.h.s., Honorary 
Treasurer. 

1. Letter from Mr. Jayaswal, Honorary Secretary, was read, 
regretting that he is unable to attend the meeting. 

2. The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

3. The following new members were elected : — 

(1) Pandit Kashi Nath Das, Professor, Ravenshaw 

College, Cuttack. 

(2) Kumar Harl Krishna Dev, m.a., Sobha Bazar, 

Calcutta. 

(8) Professor H. R, Bhateja, m.\., Patna College. 

(4) Professor Jagannath Prasad Pandey, Patna College. 

(5) Kay Bahadur Baroda Kant Ganguly, Deputy Magis- 

trate, Patna. 

(6) Babu Suparva Das Gupta, Central Jain Library, 

Arrah. 

(7) N. Chatter ji, Esq., 41, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

(8) Ral Yatlndra Nath Choudharl, m.a.., b.L., 1, Kuthi- 

ghata Road, Baranagore, Calcutta. 

(9) Babu Ramanugrah Narayan Singh, m.a., b.l., Munsif, 

Bi^xar^ 
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(10) Profes/^or Eadhagovinda Basak, ?l 46-1 EnssaEoad^ * 

North, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

(11) Professor A. P. Shastri, M.A., Greer Bhumihar 

Brahman College, Muzaffarpur. 

(12) Panna Lai, Esq., i.c.s., Dehra Dun. 

(13) Babu Eajendra Prosad, M a., b.l., Vakil, H gh Court, 

Patna. 

(14) Pandit Ambika Pro3 id Upadhyaya, M.A., b.l., Vakil» 

High Court, Patna. 

4. The appointment of an addition il pc'on for the office w«s 
considered. It was resolved that an additional peon on Es. 8 
a month be appointed. The other peon will then be available 
for the Honorary Secretary's work. 

It was also resolved that the Honorary SeoretAry bo asked to 
report whether in view of the a])polntinent of the extra peon, it 
is necessary to retain the post of Dnftri, or whether it would be 
better to get bookbinding done locally and the extra peon 
would do the Duftri’s routine work. 

5. The appointment of a peon on Es. 8 a month for the 
Honorary Treasurer in place of the present allowance of Es. 4 
granted to biin for the purpose was considered. It was resolved 
that a peon on Es. 8 a month be appointed. 

6. It was resolved that the number of copies of the Journal 
be reduced from 7 50 to 550. 

7. The following letters were read and recorded : — 

(1) Government letter No. 1877E., dated the 2nd 

November 1918, making an extra grant of Es. 400 
for cataloguing Sanskrit manuscripts in the Bibar 
districts ; 

7785*R 

(2) Government letter No. ijzrioj, dated the 17th Novem- 

ber 1918, making a grant of Rs. 1,000 for the 
purchase of books f.ir the Society's Library ; ami 

(3) Government letter No. 1927E., dated the 7th November 

1918, conveying sanction to Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l., Anthropological Secretary^ 

. to attend the meetings of the Indian Science 
Congress at Bombay. 



II.— Proceedings of Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held on the 25th March 1919. 

Present : 

The Hon'ble Mr. E, H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s., President. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.o.s. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, Honorary Treasurer. 

K. P. Jayaswah Esq,, Honorary Secretary, 

(1) A letter from the Hon^blo Mr. Jennings was read, re- 
gretting that he was unable to attend the meeting on aceounr 
of a meeting of the Syndicate. 

Mr. Jackson was also unable to attend. 

(‘2) The proceedings of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed, 

It was resolved that the daftry should he retained, as the 
present daftry is an expert bookbinder and also (^ts the pages 
of the Library books on receipt and affixes the number-labels 
t o them and does other work which could not be done by a 2 >eon 
in addition to the packing and despatch of the Journals, etc. 

Mr. Jayaswal thought that the extra peon will not be re- 
quired for the next six months. It was resolved that the extra 
peon should not be retained for the next six months, and that the 
matter be reconsidered at the end of that period. 

(b) The following new members were elected : — 

1. Kai Bahadur lladha Krishna Jalan, Patna. 

2. The Honffile Sir J. Woodroffe, High Court, Calcutta. 

3. The Honffile Sir A. Mookerjee, High tlourt, Calcutta. 

4. N. C. Sen, Esq,, Barrister-at-law, Judge, Small Cause 

Court, Calcutta, 

5. Arun Sen, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 88, Lower Circular 

Boad, Calcutta. 
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5. Dr, R. Majumdar, PH. d., Calcutta. 

7. Babu Nirsu Narayan Singh^ b.l., High Court, Patna. 

8. Babu U. K. Dag, Manager, Sree Nath Mill, Calcutta. 

9. Babu Ramchandra Prosad Varma, b.a., Translator, 

High Court, Patna. 

10. Professor Bhate, Cuttack. 

(4) The question proposing Honorary Members at the 
General Meeting was considered. Resolved that the following 
names b© proposed 

M. Senart. ^ 


M. Sylvain Levi. 


> Honorary Members. 


M. Foucher. J 

(5) The draft of the Annual Report was approved. 

(6) The question of the investment of the funds of the 
Society was considered. The balance at the close of last year 
was Rs. 8,000 in fixed deposit fo. one year at 4 per cent, from 
May 1918 and Rs. 2,449-7-8 in current deposit account. 

Resolved that on the expiry of the term of deposit of 
Rs. 8,000 in May next, Rs. 3,500 be invested in the Bihar and 
Ofissa Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

(7) The preparation of the Library Catalogue was considered. 
Resolved that after a final revision by Mr. Jayaswal and 
Mr. Samaddar the proof of the Catalogue be printed. 

(8) The question of the balance due to the Society from 
Messrs. K. V. Seync Brothers on account of money advanced 
to them for the purchase of paper for printing of Plates was 
considered. It was resolved that the Honorary Treasurer be 
asked to examine the accounts and correspondence with Messrs. 
Seyne Brothers and the Honorary Secretary and advise as to what 
legal action the Council should take in the matter. 

(9) It was resolved that the practice of other learned 
Societies be adopted and that a list of the defaulters whose 
names have been struck off for nonpayment of subscription be 
published in the Proceedings, but that notice of this resolution 
be sent to the defaulters before this is done, to give them the 
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opportunity of paying up their arrears, so as to prevent the pub- 
lication of their names as defaulters. 

(10) Read a letter dated 17th February 1919 from Mr. 
M. N. Mukharji addressed to the Honorary Secretary, com- 
plaining that he has made five payipents of annual subscription 
but has only received receipts for four payments. The Honorary 
Treasurer stated that the counterfoil receipts show only four pay- 
ments as made, for each of which a receipt has been given, Mr. 
Mukharji states that he paid in advance but he was elected in 
1915 and the first payment was made in February 1916 which 
was, therefore, for the preceding year and was not an advance 
payment for 1916, Th{‘ other payments made on 24<th Decem- 
ber 1916, 26th March I9l8 and 5tli February 1919 were, there- 
fore, in each case for the previous year. Resolved that the 
Honorary Secretary should inform Mr. Mukharji accordingly. 

(11) Read application from three peons and daftry for 
grain compensation allowance. Resolved that they be given 
grain compensation allowance at the Government rate from 
Iflt March and the sweeper who is a half-time servant be given 
an extra 8 annas a month. 



III. — Annual Report of tlie Council o^ the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1918. 

The year under review has been one of solid progress for 
the Society in more than one direction. Al- 
though there has been a great decrease in the 
number of members^ from 367 at the end of 1917 to 245 at the 
end of 1918, it is the result of the healthy process of weeding 
out. But for three members whom we lost, we regret to say, by 
death, and 10 who resigned that large number had been com- 
posed of persistent defaulters who in spite of repeated reminders 
failed to clear off their dues. It is all the more regrettable 
that many of these defaulters are holding responsible positions 
and bad been regularly receiving the Journal, some since the 
very establishment of the Society. Twenty -eight new members 
have been elected. There has been a marked in crease lately in 
the number of applications received from other parts of India, 
and it is hoped that our number will be substantially stronger 
in the near future. At the end of the year there arc eight 
Honorary Members and nine Life Members, besides the 245 
Ordinary Members on the roll. 

Four issues of the Journal have been published in the year 


Journal. 


under review completing Vol. IV of the series. 
There has been a growing demand for the 


Journal, as will be seen from the fact that the cash sale of the 


Journal amounted to Rs. 202-8-3. The Journal, it is gratifying 
to note, has been well received by some of the learned Societies 
of other countries. Owing to the winding up of the firm who 
used to prepare blocks for the Society, the publication of the 
Journal for December was somewhat delayed. We, however, 
hope to be more punctual in 1919. 
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Principal Jackson is still working at his new edition of 
Buchanan Hamilton's journals. The value of 
Buchanan’s these journals is once more testified to by the 

Journals. extract from it on the Saisunaka Statues which 

is being published in the March issue of our J ourual. 

These statues are of such historical importance that a brief 
notice of their discovery and identification may 
Saisunaka given here. The statues are at present in 

the Indian Museum^ Calcutta. The import" 
ance with which they are now invented might suggest to the 
Society some action regarding them. Three life-size statues of 
male figures were discovered about 1812 outside Patna City^ very 
likely near Agam Kuan. Two of these ultimately found their 
way to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, which transferred them to 
the Indian Museum. Although the two statues have thus been 
known for ov^t a ccaitury, their identity was discovered only the 
other day when Mr. Jayaswal examined the inscriptions on the 
two statues and found that one of the momi meats was a statue 
given to King Aja-Udayin, the original founder of this capital, and 
the other re])resented his son, the great conqueror Nandi. Sta- 
tues were given to Hindu Kings, aeconliug to Bkam aii aueieut 
dramatist., soon after their demise. The statues of tlie Patna 
emperors will therefore date back to the fifth century B.C. when 
the two Emptu’ors tlourished. These monuments are now proved 
to b(^ amongst the oldest royal statues in Asia and Europe and 
stand amongst the greatest historical treasures of the world. 
To us at Patna, the original seat of the statues, they have a per- 
sonal interest. We have the great satisfaction of re-finding them. 
Might not this Province have also the satisfaction of bringing 
thoiii back and erecting them once more in their original capital ? 

Daring the yeiir there were five meetings of the Council. 
Meetings. ordinary meeting was held on the 22nd April 

at which Mr. Jayaswal read n, paper on Hindu 
Republics. As the paper forms part of a book by the author 
which is being printed by the Calcutta University it has not 
been published in the Journal. 


Meetings. 
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Search for 
manuscripts 


It is a matter of satisfaction to the Council that progress 
Library made in respect of the Library. Books 

worth Rs. have been purchased during 

the year and a catalogue of the Library has been prepared. The 
total numb.T of books is l,ot)6. A large number of Sanskrit 
texts have been ordered and standard works of n.*fereiice have 
been sent for from England. It is hoped that by the end of 
1919 the Library will bo one of the most effieient eolleetions in 
the Province for the purposes of Indian researches. 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha^ in place of the books which he 
had kindly promised to prosenl from his own library, has placed 
an order with Messrs. Thacker Spink and Company to supply 
new copies of 87 books on the subjects in which the Society 
is interested, ten of which have already been received. 

The search for Sanskrit manuscripts has been conducted 

botli in Orissa and Mithila under the direction 

Search for General Secretary. The Orissa Pandit has 

nanuscripts • . tt 

b(‘en given an assistant, liis work has been fairly 

satisfactory. The majority of the unpublished works yet found 

in Orissa are medieval, composed under the Gajapati kings 

and later. The search^ however, has brought to light some 

useful books. Two commentaries on the rhetoric work S^hitya 

JJarpana, composed within a short time of the original work, 

have been found. Dr, llarichand intends editing one of 

these commentaries. A useful commentary on the mathematical 

work LUavatl has come to light. One book on hunting and 

one on war and the army and a new commentary on the Rama- 

yana are amongst the Orissa finds. More noteworthy works 

are a book on Vedic grammar by one Jayadasa and a history 

of the Ganga dynasty ( Gahga Vamidnucharita) of which no 

written history has hitherto been found. 

The search in Mithila has yielded still better results. 
An ancient copy of the Vishnu Pura^a, several Vedic 
books, works of interest on Nyaya and Hindu law and 
a work * on ‘ Hindu politics, amongst others, reward our 
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kbour. A manuscript in the handwriting of ViJjapati has 
been traced. The Council is informed that a complete collection 
of the songs of Vidjapatl is recoverable. The inanudcripts 
noticed in Mithila are of higher antiquity. Several copies 
which are five hundred years old have been noted. Only one 
Prakrit work, the SetuhandJia (some five centuries old), has been 
discovered in Mithila. Likewise in Orissa the Prakrit a Sarvasva 
is the sole Prakrit work yet on our record. Our attempts to 
recover the Brikatkatkd has failed up to this time. 

Government have mainly finaneed the work of search for 
manuscripts. The salaries of the two Pandits have been paid 
by Government. Government have been considering the request 
of the Society to enhance the grant to cover the cost of 
travelling in the case of the Mithila Pandit. 

Arrangements will have to be made for the publication of 
some of the new texts discovered by our search. 

The total number of manuscript.:) noticed in Orissa (1917 — 
1918) is 5,536, and in Mithila 1,5*25. Out of the forme r some 
8U0 manuscripts are of unpublished works and out of the latter 
the unpublished works would be about 125. The work in 
Mithila has only been taken in hand since April, 1918. 

An abstract statement is appended to this report. During 

Finances 3,000 has been placed in fixed 

deposit in the Bank of Bengal. The arrears, 
thanks to the energy of the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Samaddar, 
have been realized to a great extent, while the names of the 
permanent defaulters have been struck off. It is also to be 
noted that the paper in stock, already paid for, will last for 
almost the whole of 191 9. 

The Council offer their thanks to Government for the grant 
of Rs. 1,000 for the Library. Government have also made a 
further allowance of Rs. 2,500 to cover the travelling expenses 
of the Anthropological Secretary and Rs. 500 for his office 
establishment, and Rs. 500 for the excavation of Abut sites* 

The Report of the Anth^pMogical Siiretary on his work 
during the year, both with regard to the Excavation of Ainr 
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burial sites and Ethnological enquiries, is annexed as an 
Appendix. 

The Council hope that the work of t le Society will be more 
generally appreciated in the Province, and that others will 
follow the generous example of Raja Kamale hwari Prasad 
Singh of Monghyr. 

Abstract of Account from Januurt/ to December^ 1918. 


Receipts, 


Re. a. p. 

Balance at the Bank at 6,672 8 2 

the end of 1917. 

Subscription from mem- 3,945 7 0 

hers. 

Government Grant for 1,OOU 0 0 

Library. 

Government Grant for 600 0 0 

excavation of Asnr 
Sites. • 

Government Grant for 2,000 0 0 

publication of the 
Journal. 

Government Grant for 8,600 0 0 

Ethnological Research. 

Government Grant for 600 0 0 

Ethnological Secre- 
tary’s Office establish- 
ment. 

Government Grant for 2,600 0 0 

Ethuoo^cal Secre- 
fcary*a TraveUing Al- 
lowance. 

Donation from E ija Kam- 1,0C0 0 0 
alesbwari Prosad Singh 
for the Library. 


Expenditure. 


Hs. a. p. 

Offiv’e expenditure includ- 1,594 9 7 
ing the price of cycle. 

Pay and Travelling Al- 770 11 9 

lowaiiCe of the Bihar 
Pandit for searih of 
manuscripts in Bihir. 

Pay of the Assistant to 20 4 0 

the Orissa Pandit. 

Postage ... ... 192 9 0 

Price of Typewriter for 150 0 0 

AntbropoLgical Sec- 
retary. 

Ethnological allowance 8,600 0 0 

pakl to Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Roy. 

Paid to Rai Bahadur 600 0 0 

S. 0. Roy for excavat- 
ing Asur Sites. 

Travelling allowance ,1,412 7 6 

paid to Rai B*hadur 
S. C R y for Ethno- 
logical Research 

Office t xp liditure of 600 0 0 

Eth ologicil StcrotPry 
paid ti Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Roy. 


Carried aVer . 


... 21,717 16 2 


Carried over 


8,740 9 10 
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Receipts 


Expenditure. 


Brought forward 


Rs. a. p. 
21,717 15 2 


Brought for«\ard 


Es. a. p. 
8,740 9 1C 


Sale of* the Jonrnal ... 202 8 3 

Other Miscellaiifous Re- lf> 4 0 
Seoeipts. 


Paid to Principal Jack* 421 10 6 

son for Buch’inau^s 
journals. 

Paper for the Journal.., 2,519 13 6 


Total 


21,939 11 5 


Paid to Government 1,165 4 0 

Press for priiit ug the 
JournaL 


Cost of mikiug Llockis 1,160 6 6 

and printing plates, 
and art paper for the 
same, inclnding ad- 
vance of Rs. 300 to 
K.V. Scyne and part 
))ayment of Rs. 100 
f*. r work done. 


oks purchased for the 1,461 6 9 

Lihrary. 


Furniture for the OP^ie 913 10 8 
and Library. 


Miscellaneous 
Fixed Depusi^ 
li Bank ... 


107 6 0 
3,000 0 0 
2,449 7 8 


Total 21,989 11 5 


Beport af the Anthropological Secretary, Rat Bahadur S. (J. Roy, 
M. A., B. L., on lii% work during the gear. 


From May to the middle of September I visited difE^reni 
places in the Ranchi district and one or in the Singhbhum 
dieirict \yhere ancient Asur grave yards or building, sides yme 
reported to exist, and made some test 0xca*vationf in a few of 
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the places and regular excavations at the A^iur graveyard at 
KhuntitoH and some elCavations at a supposed Asur building site 
near Baragain. I also piid a day^s visit in May and two days^ 
visit in November to a Birhor settlement called Birhortoli and 
two days^ visit in J une to another Birhor settlement at Ladup 
Sosotoli, both in the Ranchi district^ to collect some information 
about certain religious ceremonies of the Birhors. From 25th 
September to the 20th October I was out on tour in the Bonai 
state to study the customs of the Hill Bhuiyas there, After 
that I suffered for about a month from malaria fever contracted 
in the jungles of Bonai. From the 2nd to the 10th December 
I was in Orissa to study the pastoral tribe [of Gours who 
appear to stand in a peculiar relation to the Hill Bhuiyas (who 
do not inter»narry with any other tribe or caste but may taike 
Gour women as wives without fear of excommunication). As I 
was deputed by Government to attend the Indian Science 
Congress in January, 1919, and to visit the Madras Museum on 
the way, 1 availed myself of the opportunity to see a little of 
the Todas aud other aboriginal tribes of the Nilgiri hills, and to 
study the matriarchal system of theNayarsof the Malabar coast. 
In February I visited the ruins of a fort attributed to the 
ancient Kol Rajas at Sherghatti, to compare them with the ruins 
attributed to the Asurs# 

At the Khuntitoli Asur graveyard I opened 56 graves, each 
Excavation containing from two to twelve or thirteen 

at the Asur earthenware burial urns. These urns are of 
graveyard at two different shapes and contain small pottery, 
KhuntitolL some with spouts. The following metal orna- 
ments and other articles have been found in these graves and 
deposited in Patna Museum : — 


(1) 

Bronze and copper bracelets ... 

... 

62 

(2) 

Fragments of bronze and copper bracelets 

••• 

82 

(3) 

Bronze ankletfl ... ... 

... 

8 

(4) 

Bronze and copper finger rings 


28 

(B) 

. „ „ toe rings 

•* * 

8 

(6) 

M ff bead# 

M. 

m 
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(7) Broiiz<» ankle bellt ••• 8 

( 8 ) Unitamped copper coins ... ... 8 

(9) Bronte ear ornaments ... ... ... 4 

(10) Stone beads large (18) small (174) ... ... 192 

(11) Bone bead ... ... ... ... 1 

(12) Iron bracelets or armlets ... ... ... 8 

(18) Iron rings ... ... ... ... 10 

(14) Iron arrow heads ... ... ... 2 

(16) Fragments of three bronze plates ... ... 


tl6) Cowrie (shells) (broke into powder when handled.) 

(17) Indistinguishable fragments of bronze or copper. 

From an ancient building site near Baragain in the Ranchi 
district (popularly attributed to the ancient Asurs) a few old iron 
implements^ a few stone beads, a number of earthenware dishes 
and cones (resembling Sivn lingam) have been collected. Two 
stone celts have also been found there. (These I have with me 
ebill, as I expect to find more objects there and then take the 
whole collection to the Museum.) 

A Kushan copper coin was found in an Asur building site in 
the Karra thana of the Ranchi district. (This was made over to 
the HonRde Vice-rrosident .) 

I also found two co] j er-pbilc grants in a temple in the Bonai 
State^ and with the lulp of the Feudatory (’hief of Honai secured 
them for the Museum They are now witli Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri to whom His Honcur sent them for 
purposes of decipherment. I have just secured another copper 
axc-hea<l dug up by a cultivator in the Ranchi district. 



IV. — Minutes of the Annual General Meet- 
in/^, held on the 29th March 1919 at the 
Council Chamber of Government 
House, Patna. 

His Honour Sir Edward Gait, k.c.s.i., President, in 

Chair. 

1. The Annual Report of the Council, printed copies of 
which were distributed among members, was taken as read.^ 

2. The Vice-Pi*esident invited special attention to the reference 
in the Report to the ^aisunaka Statues and to their importance 
in view of the revised reading of the inscriptions ou them by 
Mr. Jayaswal ; and also to the discoveries made by Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Roy, EthnolvOgioal Secretary in the Asur Burial sites. 

3. His Honour the President then delivered his Presidential 
Address.* 

4. The Hon^ble Mr. Walsh, Vice-President, on behalf of the 
Council proposed the election of office-bearers. He referred to 
the good work of the Honorary Secretary and Honorary Treasurer. 
He regretted that the Hon'fale Mr. Oldham and Mr. Jackson 
were not able to be re-elected for the current year, as they would 
be absent from India on Lave. 

He also regretted that he was not able to stand for re-election, 
as he is leaving India. 

The following Officers and Members of the Counoil were 
proposed for 1919 and were unanimously elected : — 

President, — His Honour Sir E. A. Gait, K.O.S.L., o.i.B. 

Five-President — Hon'ble Mr. H. McPherson* 

General Secretary,^'Fi. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a. 

Joint-Secretary, — Dr. Hari Chand Shastry, d.utt. 

Treasurer , — Professor Jogindra Nath Samaddar, b.a. 

' Printed at*p. 157 poit. 

Priatedatp* 1 ante* 
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Departmental Secretafies. 

History Section^^^'K, P, Jayaswal, 'Esq,, m.a., ^Bar-at-Law. 

Professor J. N. Satnaddar, b.a. 

Afchmlogy and Numismatics. — K. N. Dikshit, Esq., M.A. 
Anthropology and Folk lore . — Rai Bahadur.’ S. C. Roy, 

M.A, B.L. 

Philology . — Mahamabopadhyaya Pandit Har Parasad Shas- 
tri, M.A., c,i.E* 

Nawab Shams-ul-ulama Saiyid Imdad Imam. 
Members oj Section Committees. 

History. — Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, m.a. 

S. Sinha, Esq. 

Archceolo ly. — K. P. Jayaswalj Esq., m.a., Barr ister-at- Law. 

K. N. Dikshit, Esq., m.a. 

Anthropology. — His Honour Sir E. A. Gait, K.c.s.i., c.i.B. 

Mahamabopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad 
Shastri, M.A., o.i.E. 

Philology. — Mahamabopadhyaya, Dr, Ganga Nath Jha, M.A., 
D. Litt. . 

}Jaliamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, 

M.\., C.l.H. 

Members of the Council (other than the President, the General 
Secretary and the Treasurer.) 

1. The Hon'*ble Mr. H. McPherson — Vice-President. 

•2, Nawab Shams-ul-ulania Saiyid Imdad Imam. 

3. Hon^ble Sir Ali Imam, k.c.s.i. 

4. Mahamabopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, m.a. c.i.E. 

5. Mahamabopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, m.a., d. litt. 

6. The Hon^!)le Mr, Jennings, c.i.E. 

7. G. Fawcus, Esq, 

8. S. Sinha, Esq. 

P. J&exmedy^ Eeq. 

10. Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, 
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11. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra RojT; m.a., b.l. 

12. K. N. Dikshit, Esq., m.a. 

13. Dr. Hari Chand Shastrl, d. Lirr. 

] 4. Babu Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhury. 

5. The Vice-President then proposed on behalf of the Council 
that the following distinguished Orientalists be elected Honorary 
Members : — 

M. Senart 
M. Sylvain Levi 
M. Foucher. 

The proposal was seconded by Mahainahopadhyaya Pandit 
Hara Prasad Shastri who spoke in support of the proposal as 
follows : — 

M. Senart made a name by his edition, with critical notes 
and indices, of Mahavastu Avftdana which is the only work ex- 
tant of the once powerful sect of ibe Mabasanghikas, one of the 
two sects into which the Buddhist community was split up at 
the Vaisali Council about one hundred yeirs after Buddha'^s 
death. The particular school of the Mahar^anghikas which this 
work lepreseiV-s is the Lokottara Vadins. It gives Buddha a 
superhuman character. The work is written in a language which 
is distinct from Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit. It has been called 
Gatha dialect by Raja Rajendra Lai because it was first found 
in the Gath as of Lalita Yistara, From M. Senart it has got 
the name of mixed Sanskrit/^ a name which is favoured by 
old Sanskrit authors. In his now famous work entitled Inscrip* 
Horn desele Tiyadad M. Senart gives a grammar of this langu- 
age. The inscriptions were deciphered in two volumes with 
notes and translations in French, much of which has been 
rendered into English by Sir George Grierson in the Indian 
Antiquary • M, Senart came out to India in 1888 and I -saw 
him at Dr. Hoernle'^s place. But he had to abandon his pro- 
jected tour in India owing to the illness of his wife. 

Processor Sylvain Levi is a French gentleman of oriental 
extraction. He made a name as a teacher of Sanskrit, and 
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other Indian subjects, when in 1897 appeared in J.AiS.B. my 
article entitled Palm-leaf Manuscripts in the Durbar Library, 
NcpaV^ the Professor started at once for India, came to Calcutta, 
and then went to Nepal. During his short stay there he made 
himself very popular with the Buddhists and collected together 
many important and unique manuscripts, many of which he has 
published with French translations and notes. He was only 34 
when he came here, and he is the smartest Orientalist I have 
seen. Some of his important contributions to our kiiowledge of 
ancient India are: his great work on Nepal, his work on the Hindu 
Theatre, his edition and translation of tlie Sutralankara, and his 
investigations into Chinese and Central Indian literature for facts 
of Indian history, Indian antiquity, etc. 

M- Foucher is a x^upil of Professor Sylvain Levi. He came 
out to India in 1898 just before the Congress of Orientalists at 
Paris. The object of bis visit was to examine illustrations in 
old Palm-leaf MSS. of Nepal and specimens of Buddhist icho- 
nography and art. His great work on Buddhist ichonography 
was the result of his visit. He was the heart and soul of the 
Taris Congress. While in the Far East he organized the Hanoi 
Congress to which most of the Savants of Europe jtvere invited. 
He is an expert on Indian Art. He published a great book two 
years ago, and is planning others on the same line. 

I support the nominations of these great scholars to the 
Honorary membership, because I know from personal experience 
how their presence electrified our young men who devoted them- 
selves to follow their example in searching for truths of histoiy. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar on behalf of the Council proposed 
that the Hon^ble Mr. Walsh should also be elected an Honorary 
Member. In doing so, he observed that after the reference to 
the work of the Vice-l*rcsident by His Honour in the Presiden- 
tial address, it would be superfluous to speak anything on the 
subject. He would only add that Mr. Walsh always disre- 
garded his personal comforts to serve the Society and its interests. 

Professor J. N. Sarkar seconded the proposal which was 

caiTied with acolamatiDiu 
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Mr. Walsh thanked the Society for the unexpected honour 
which they had conferred on him, and said that his interest ifi 
the Society would always continue. 

5. The Hoii^ble Mr. Walsh t hen brouglit to the notice of the 
meeting the various interesting and valuable exhibits which were 
on the table in the hall. He referred to the copper axe-head 
inscribed as a copper-plate grant, presented to His Honour the 
President, an Account of which was given by His Honour in 
Volume IV, part IV of the Journal ; the collection of old manu- 
scripts exhibited by Pandit Balgovind Malaviya amongst which 
was a manuscript of the Srimadbhagavat, dated corresponding 
to ] J it) \.D.; the Darblumgi. copper-plaie grant presented to 
the niuseuni by Mr. J. N Sikdar ; the copper axe*head recently 
obtained by Jlai Bahadur S. (.h Hoy ; some copper-plate inscrip- 
tions vvhiidi are being deciphered for the Journal b; Mahamaho- 
padliyaya Pandit H. P. Sliastri ; -ind n selection of the ancient seals 
discovered by Dr. Spooner at iiesarli, and described in the Report 
of the ArcliiBological Survey, Part 11 for 1913-14, which are now 
in the museum. 

The exhibits were then inspected by the gentlemen present, 

6. Mahamj,hopadhyaya Pandit H. P. Shastri, m.a., c.i.e., then 
pi’oposed a hearty vote of thajiks to the chair. In doing so he 
spoke as follows : — 

It is now my pleasant duty to thank His Honour the Presi- 
dent, for the interest he is taking in the welfare of this Society 
and in the history, antiquity, literature, and anthropology of 
India in the midst of his multifarious duties as the ruler of a 
large province in the course of formation. The first four years 
of the Society coincided with the four years of the devastating 
War which did not certainly afford much leisure to Sir Edward 
Gait. But his interest in the Society did not flag. It was 
steady, continuous, deep, and abiding. The impetus given by 
His Honour to the study of these fascinating subjects is likely 
to last much longer than the life of the present generation, and 
to bear beneficial consequenceg. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that the historian of Assam was put at the head o£ two provinces, 
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the history of which is most interesting, and the capitals of 
which may, with a bit of oriental hyperbole, be termed eternal 
cities. One of these cities is Pataliputra and the other is Tosali. 
The date of the foundation of Pataliputra is well known. Its 
position during the Maurya and the Gupta periods is well known. 
But there are periods in its continuous history which are abso- 
lutely blank. Thanks to Sir Edward some of these blanks have 
been filled up during the first four years of the existence of his 
Society. But still there are others which require study and 
investigation. The same is the case, with Tosali. It existed 
before the conquest of Kalinga by the Magadha kings in the 
early part of the fifth century B.C. It regained independence, 
and again fell a prey to Magadha ambition, and again secured 
independence. From the eighth to the eleventh century four 
dynasties reigned there, namely, the Soinivansis, the Kesaris, 
the Gangns, the Gajapitis Last came the Telengas from whose 
feeble hand it was wrested by the Muhammadans. There are, 
however, gaps in its continuous history, and efforts should be 
made to fill them up. If His Honour so thinks he may appoint 
a number of scholars to prepare a note of what is known, so that 
people may concentrate their attention to wliMt- is iiotryet known. 
This will :;ive a new impetus and is likely to stimukte patriotic 
study. 

With these words I resum(‘ my seat, thanking His Honour 
for all that ho has done :i.!ul for all tint irny be expected of him. 


B. &0. Q P. (^f. k P.) No. 16-11-4.1919. 
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Honorary Members. 


Ko. 

Name of SI ember. 

Year 
of clot 
h n. 

• Address. 


CrooVe, William, c.lb., b.a., i.c.s. 
(retired). 

1916 

I-angton House, Cliarlton 
Kings (England). 


Fnizer, Sir James G., d.c.l., 

Lt:T. D. 

1910 

Prufe>gor of Social Antnropolo- 
gy, Uidversity of Liveipcol, 
Liverpcol. 


Grierson, S'r George, u.c.i E , 
PH.D., D . LITT , I.c.s. (retired). 

1916 

Ktthf'mham, C.amberloy, 

Surrey, England. 


i Huidoii, A fled C., m.a., s.c p„ 

P.E.6. 

1916 

3, Cranmer Road, Cambridgo, 

5 

Ridgeway, William, u a , s.c.d., 

P.B A., LL.D., Lli'T. D. 

1916 

rrufc8.sor of Arch nolcgy and 
hruieton Reader in C la sics, 
Uiiiverety of Cambridge, 
Cambridge. 


Rivers, W. H. R., m.d , F E.s. ... 

1916 

St. John v.jUege, Cambridge. 


.'^m'tb, Vincent A., r i.e., m.a , 
I.c.s. (retired). 

19J6 

lie, ld'nb:!ry Road, 0>ford. 

8 

Thomas, F. W., m.a., no>*. ph. r. 

F.E.S. 

1910 

1 

India Office Library, London. 


s 


Ordinary Members. 


No, 

Name of Member. 

Year 
of elec- 
ton. 

Addr^ ss. 


A 




Aas; Syed Abjil 

1916 

Zam'ndnr and Hony. Magistrate 
Moradpnr, Patna. 


Ahmnd, Khan Bahadur Kazi Far- 
zand“i* 

1910- 

Sultan Mauzil, Qsya. 


„ Nawab Saiyid Nasiruddin 

1915 

Bihar (Patna). 


„ Saiyid Zamiruddin 

1916 

Sadr Gali, Patna City. 


Aiyaugftr, Rao Sahib S. Krieh- 
naswami, m.a. 

1916 

Naidu St., Mylnpore, Madras. 


„ Rno Bahadur K. V. 

Raugaswami, m.a. | 

1915 

Maharaja's College, Trivaa • 
drum, Travancore. 


Alam, Saiyid Muhammad Muhbub 

1913 

Panjora, Gaya. 


Alexander, J. Q, 

1917 

Assistant Engineer, Patna. 


Anderson, Charles W, 

B 

1917 

Engineer, Chaieradharpur 
(BengaJ-Nagpur Railway). 

10 

Banerji, R. D., M.a. 


Superntendent, Archroological 
Survey, Western Ciicle, Poona. 


Barnicott, A. W., i.e.e. 

1915 

Collector, Muzaffarpur. 


Basu, Bcbendra Nath 

1915 

Header, Sasaram. 


„ Sashi BLushan, m.a. 

1916 

Barganda (Giridih). 


BhattacL^ryya, Brindaban C}kai.d;a. 
M.A. 

1917 

Rangpur College, Bangpur. 


Jyotisb Chandra, 
M.a., b.l. 

► i< 

1915 j 

Vakil, Pnmea. 


AtUiXifik (•) S’griifies a Life Hmber 
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Bhide, U . B, 

1918 

Dewanpur Road Bhawanagir 


Biswas, B. K., b.l. ... 

1918 

Munsif, Purnen. 


Bedding, Tho Rev. P. 0. 

1S18 

Pantal Mission, Dumka. 


Eose, S. B. ... 

1915 

Bargwida, Qiridih. 

SO 

Eoycot*;, C. J. B. Wigbfe 

1918 

46, VictorLa Road, Jubbalpova. 


C 




CalJwoIl, K. P., M.i.., PH. D., 
p.r.c., F.c.s. 

1917 

Professor, Patna College 
Bankipore. 


Campbell, 1 he Hon^lc Rev. A.| D.P. 

1915 

Pokhuria (Manbhum). 


Cardon, Tho Rev. Father L., S.J. 

1915 

Biru (Ranchi.) 


Cbikladar, Haran Chandra, m.a. 

1916 

7, Gopal Banarjoe Lane, KalU 
ghat (Ca’cufcta). 


Chakrivarti, Arun Nath, m.a. ... 

1915 

Assistant Settlement Officer 
Dalton ganj. 


Chamier, Sir Edward, Kt. 

1917 

India Office, London. 


Chapman, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice, 

Jf.P., I.O.S. 

1917 

High Conrt, Patna. 


ChatterjoG, B. M., Rai Sahib 

1915 

Deputy Collector, Patu^. 


Chaudhuri, Gagan Bihari 

1915 

Sub- Judge, Cuttack. 

80 

Chiudhuri, Rai Bahadur Radha 
Gohinda, m.a., b.i^. 

1918 

Government Pleader, Ranchi. 


Chattarji, Basanta Kumar, B.i. ,,, 

1916 

Pleader, Ranchi. 


Clayton, The Hou’ble Mr. 

dobden-Ramsay, L. E. B., oj.e.,i.c.s. 

Coutts, The Hon’bleMr. Justice 
W, S., I.C.8. 

1916 

1913 

1917 

Secretary to the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 

Political Agent, Samhalpur* 

High Court, Patna. i 


Crawford, W. M., b.a., r.c.s. 

1916 

Deputy Comroisaioner, i*ufu!ia. 
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Year 
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tion. 

D 

Dann, The Rev. G. J. ... 1017 

Das, i he Hon’ble Mr. Bra jasundar 1917 
„ Madhusudan ... ... 1917 

Rnl Krishna 1918 

40 5 , Thi IJon’hlo Bahu Gopabaiidhu 1918 

,, *The HoTi’ble Mr. Justice 1918 
P. ll.j Har.-at-Law. 

Das Gupta, Rai 8alnb Kedarnath 1916 

Dob, Sri Lahslimi Narayan ... 1916 

„ •Raja D. Sudlial ... 1917 

Deo, Raidya Binode Singh ... 1916 

„ M’lliaraja S r Bir Mifcradaya 1915 
Sing, K.o.i.B. 

„ *Rnja Dhaianidhar Indra ... 1917 

„ The llori’blo Raja Rajeudra 1915 
Narayaii Bhaiija, o.b.k. 

Dhiruiapaia, The Anagarika ... J916 

60 Dixon, F. P., B.i,, I c.s. ... 1917 

Drake, J, C. B., o.u.t:.. b.a., j.c.s. 1915 
Dundiis, The Hon’blo Mr. R, T., c.i.B. 1915 
Dutta, M. N. .• 1915 

Durham-Wuite, W, E. 1915 

Dwivedi, Iluri Xandan ... 1915 

Dyai, Akhauri Parmesvrar, b.a., 1918 

Lti.n. 


Addregs. 


Bankipore. 

Cuttack. 

TrauBlator to Govt., Cuttack, 

Hastings* House, Benares 
Cantonment. 

Satyavadi, Puri, 
r atnn. 

Purulia. 

Jnbraj of Tekkali, Gan jam. 

Feudatory Chief, Bamra. 

Zamindar of Iclia, Chaibassa. 

Feudatory Chief of Sonepur 
State, Orissa. 

Bonai State. % 

Kanika, Orissa. 

46, Baniapookur Lane, Cal- 
cutta. 

Collector, Arrah. 

Magistrate, Ranchi. 

Inspector-General of Police, 
Patna. 

M:ca Merchant, Giridih. 

Manager, Encumbered and 
Wards Estate, Ranchi. 

Mukhtar, Bhabhua. 

Vakil, High Court, Patna. 


Asterisk (*) signifies a Life Member. 
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Ernes, The Eev. H., s.j. 

1915 

Rnyarite, Simdega (Ranchi). 


F 




Fakhruddin, Khan Bahadur 

Sail'd. 

1916 

Governmert Pleader, High 
Court, Patna. 


Fawcas, G. E., m.a., i.e.s. 

1916 

Director of Public Instruction, 
Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 

60 

Filgate, T. R., c.l.E, 

1915 

Muzaffarpur. 


Firminger, Venerable Archdeacon 

M alter K., m.a., b.d., f b.q.s. 

1917 

Calcutta. 


I'lcor, The Rev. H., s. J, 

1915 

1 irn, Ranchi. 


Forrest, The HoiFblc Mr. H. T. S., 
I.e.s. 

1915 

Commissioner, Tiihut Division, 
Muzaffarpur, 


Forrester, The Rev. J. C. 

1015 

St. Columba's Mission, Hazar'.- 
bogh. 


Frost, The Rev. II. J, 

G 

1916 

American Baptist M’ssio:.^ 
BaUsare. 


** Gait, His Honour Sir Edward 
Alb.rt, K.c..s,i., c.l.E., I.e.s, 

1915 

Licutenant-Goverrer of Eih-?r 
and Orissa, Ranchi, 


Garr, B. L., b.sc. ... ... 

1917 

Engineer, Ludhiana. 


Garguly, 0. C. 

1918 

7, Old Post OMlcc et.,Calcutt 


j George, Tho Rev. Brother 

1917 

Kurji, Patna^ 

70 

j Ghoso, Paresh Kath, b.a., b.x. ... 

1916 

Depufy Ins-eaor cf Schools, 
Chaibassa. 


j „ Manoranjon, m.a. 

1918 

Curator, Patna Museum, Patnr 


[ „ Rajani Natb, m.a. 

) 

! „ Rai Bahadur U i endia Nath. . . 

i 

\ 

1915 

1915 

A.ssi t.ant Head Master, Patna 
Col'egiate School, Moradnur 
1.0. (Palna). 

Deputy Collector, Hazaji- 
bagh. 


Aitcrisk (*) s'gni^es a Life Memter. 
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Ghose, Mabasljay Tarab Nath 

1915 

Bhagalpur. 


Girwardhar, b.a., li.b. 

1915 

SamaBtipLr. 


Graves, H. G. ... »>. 

1916 

Controller of Patents. 1, Council 
House Street, C.ilcutti. 


GruTiing, The HouTjIo Mr. J, P., 
C.I.E., i.e.s. 

1917 

Comm*8sionei', Oriftsa DlvisLn, 
Cuttack. 


Gupta, Krishna Biherl 

1917 

Tej Karayan Jubike CiUege, 
Bhagalpur. 


„ Upeiidra Nath Dutti, b.a., 

B.T. 

1915 

Headmast^", Bulascre, 

EO 

„ t>hiva Prasad 

H 

1918 

Nandan Sahu’i Street, Ec-narrt 
City. 


Haidar, Sv el lliu 

1917 

1 

Gaya, 


H'lqno, The Uon’llo Mr. M., 
Barn'.tcr*at-Law. 

1017 

i 

1 PutUtt. 

j 


Haidar, h’nhumar, u.a. 

1015 

i 

koputy Mu-i»trnte, Rjuirbi. 


H allot i'j M. G., B.A., i.e.s. 

1915 

Deputy Commissiomr. Chalbass* 
(Singhbhum). 


Buiries, H. H. ... 

1915 

Doranda, Banchi. 


Hcech, The Rev. L. Van , n.jr. 

1915 

Mauresa Ranchi. 


Hollow, F.M. 

1915 

Dcp’.ty Caicctor, Girklih. 


llolmwood, Lady 

lOiG 

Aldcibauvn, Stoke Fogis near 
Bucks, England, 


Ilassan, A. N. M. All, m.a. 

1916 

j 

Lecturer, Putna College, Murad* 
pur, Patna, 

to 

Hone, E. A., m.a., i.E.a. 

1916 : 

Professor, Pivtna College, Ban* 
kipur. 


Hamir, Manlnvi hVed Ahmail ... 

1915 

Muzaffarpun 


AstcriBl' a l.ile I'cir.btr. 



1 


mo. 

Nami of |< 

Year 
)f elec- 
tion. 

Addreis. 


I 

Xoiam, The Hon’ble Sir A])« k c.s i. 

1917 

Member of EjcocoUira Coanoih 


Imam, Nawab Shame-ul ulama Sj'ci 

1916 

Patna. 

Neora, District Patoa. 


Imdad. 

Inglis, A. L , I.C. s. ... 

1916 

Collector, Simbalpor. 


Iyer, L. K. Anaiiia Kntilin*, B A , 

1915 

Cnrator, Stale Musenm, Tri^hur 


L T. 

J 

J.cksOD, V. H , M.A., l.K.3. 

1915 

(Cochin). 

Principal, Patna Ccllcg'*, Patna. 


Jain, Kumar Debandra Prasad ... 

1918 

Arrah. 


1 

, Padaniraj ... ... * 

1918 

9, Jugemol.an MnlPck's Lane, 


Jnvnew'il, K. P., u.i. (Oxoii.), 

1915 

Calcutta. 

Exhibition Road, P. 0. Patna. 

ICO 

I Barristcr-afc*Law. 

Jenn'n^rs, Tic llon’ble Mr. J. G., 

1915 

Vioc-Chamcllor, Patna Univer- 


C.I.E., I E S. 

^ha, Maliamnho|)ndl]yaya Pr. Qanga 

1915 

sity, Patna. 

Pr'ncipnl, Sanskrit College, 


1 Najji, M.A , 1). UTT. 

! ,, Rudha Krishna, M.A. 

1 

1916 

Benares, 

Patna College, Bankipf re. 


1 JobUstOD, E. H., D.A , I C.8, 

1916 

Collector, Mongbyr. 


K 

Beane, The HoiPblo Mr. M -, i.e.s. 

1918 

Scrr< tnry to tbe Government of 


Kennedy, The itev K , M B. 

i 1915 

United Provinces, AUahab;d. 

GovinJpur, Jainagarh, Ranchi. 


„ Ilon'ble Mr. P., m.a., d.l. 

1915 

Vakil, Muzaffarpur. 


Kb in, Alidad, b.t. 

1916 

Jngnnnnthpur M, E. School, 


„ Klian Bahidtrr Sytd S.arfara 2 

: 1916 

Sirghbhum. 

Honorary Magistrate, Patna 


Hossaln 

1 

City. 


Khudi-Bakhsh, S. i.. 

1 1918 

Pepaty SnperintCDdchi of 



1 

Police, Patna. 

110 

' King, F. C., i.C.s. 

i 1915 

j 

Gumla, Ranchi. 






* Aster.sk (^) ligcifiei a Life Member. 
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No. 

Name of Member. < 

Year 
if elec- 
tion. 

Address. ' 


L 




Lai, Rai Bahadur Hira 

1918 

Extra Assistant Comm’ssionor 

J ubbalpore. 


LeMesnrier, The Hon’ble Mr. H.» 
C.S.I., c.i E., i.e.s. 

1916 

Member of Fxecutire Council 
Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 


Leslie, John 

1916 

Doranda, Ranchi. 


Levinge, Sir Edward Vere, , 

O.S.I., i.c.s. (retired). 

,1916 

Coonoor. 


Lister, The Hoii’blc Mr. E , o.i.E., 
B.A., l.C.S. 

1916 

Sccetary, Bihnr and Oriss" 
Government, Patna. 


Lnby, T., M.A., i.e.s. 

M 

1915 

Suhdivisional Officer, Dhanbad 
(Manblium). 


1 Mackenzie, W. i.. 

1915 

Gaya. 


Maepherson, The Hon’blo Mr. T. S , 1 
M.A., i.e.e. ! 

1916 

i 

Patna. 


Mahanti, Narnyan Prnsad, b.\. ... 

! 191G 

1 

Ass'sUnt Inspector of Schools, 
Chota Nagpur Divisior, 

Ranchi. ^ 

120 

Mahnpairi, Chaudburi N .rciidra 
Nath Dass. 

1915 

Allaljiur, Jellasorc, Bnlasoro. 


Mahnsay, Rai Bahadur Ilareiidra 
Nanyan Ray. 

1915 

Zainindar, Lakch innath, 

BahiSjro, 


Majumdnr, BhabUosh 

191B 

Stoiograpbcr to D'rcctox*- 

Gcneral cf Archmology, 

P.enmore, Simla. 


Maltinfl, F. K. 

1915 

Deputy Conservator, Chaibassa 
(Singhhhuoj). 


MansHclJ, P. T., I c.s. ... 

191G 

Subdi visional Officer, Burh. 


Maude, The Hou^ble Mr. W., c.s.i., 
I.e.s. 

1916 

Vice-President, Bihar and Crlssa 
Executive Council, Patna. 


Masood, S. RossjB.a., i.e.s. 

1915 

Director of Public Instruct'on, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


Mazumdar, Nanda Lai 

1912 

Private Secretary to the Maha- 
raja, Srivilas Palace, Gidbour, 
j Monghyr. 


Asterisfi (*) sigr'jifies a Mcm’-:er. 
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Yeiir 


No. 

Name of Member. < 

)f elec- 

Address. 


Lion. 



— — 

McPherson. The II oii*ble Mr. H., 

1915 

Chief Secretary to tho 
Government of Bihar and 




Orissa, Patna. 


McPherson, J , M.A., Captain 

1915 

46, Middle Road, Barrackpur. 

130 

Milne, G.,m.a., i.e.s. 

1915 

Ranchi. 


Mirza, P, 

1916 

Deputy Collector, Monghyr. 


Miara, B.iidva Nath, B.A. 

1917 

Deputy Magistrate, Sambalpnr. 


„ Kashi uath ... 

1916 

Znmindar, P. 0. Hayaghat, 




Darhhar ga. 


„ Kripaaijidhu 

1917 

Satyavadi, Puri. 


„ Satyabadi ... 

1917 

Snperinfendent of the Fallaha 
Feudatory State, Orissa. 


Mitt-r, N. C. 

1916 

Pleader, Hazaribagh. 


Mittra, Nabin Krishna, n.L. 

1918 

Pleader, Kondrapara (Orissa.) 


Mody, Keshab Lai ... ••• 

1918 

Hayapatel Street, Kharnknole 
Str^ et, Abmcdabad (Bombay 




Pn si^cncy.) 


Morshead, L. F., i.c s. ... 

1918 

Muzaffarpur. 

14-0 

MukharjS Bisveswar, M.A., B.L. 

... 

Government Pleader, Hazari- 
bagh. 

/ 

«»■ 




„ .Togendra Chandra, M.A.. 

, 1915 

Vakil, Muzaffarpur. 


B.Tj, 

„ Manmatha Nath, B.A., 

1915 

District Engineer, Ranchi. 


Dais* 

„ Radii i Kumud, M.A., 

1917 

The University, Mysore, 


PH.D. 

j 



Muktadlr, Khan Sahib Abdul, b.a. 

' 1915 

Oriental Public Library, Morad- 
pur P.O., Bankipore. 


Myres, E. 

1915 

Giridih. 


N 




Nar, Bahidur 

1918 

Deputy Inspector, Kalahandi 


: 

State. 


Nahar, P. C., M.A., B.L. 

i 1917 

48, Indian Mirror Street, 



1 

1 

Calcutta. 


Noor, The Hon^ble Khan Bahadur 

1916 

Gaya. 


Khwaja Muhammad. 

1 



Astongk (*) sigaiEes a Lite Mimber» 
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Year 


No. 

N»nio ot Member. 

of elec 

Address. 



tion. 


1 

t 

0 




Oldhair, The Hoi/hle Mr C. E. A 

1915 

CominissloTier, Patna. 


W., C.3.I., I.C.S. 



150 ! 

1 

Ollenbachj A. T., B.\. ... 

1915 

Siibclivisional Officer, Fhclbani 


(Orissa). 

! 

O’Mnlley, The llon'ble Mr- L.S.S.^ 

1915 

BcTigal Stcretariat, Calcutta. 

1 

1 

B.A., I.C.2. 

Om\r, Abn Naaar, B.A. 

1916 

Deputy M.igiatrato, Patna. 

1 

P 



i 

( 

Panda^ H. H., B.A. 

1916 

t errutary, Orya Satnij, Aska, 




Dibtrict Gaujarn. 


Panday, Hannandan, BA. ... 

1916 

As^ilsbant Supprintendenr, 



Art h.b(li;gical Survey cf 
India, EaBtcrn Circle, Patna. 



Fandr, Kumar Prifcap«‘adra Chandra 

1915 

Zamindii*, Pakour, Santal 



Parganas. 


Pali, Jainafch ... ... 

1018 

Mukbtiar, Niuada (Gaya). 


Pufrnoik, Tvaksbmi Narayan, b L. ... 

1015 

Munsif, Dalton ganj.^ 


Prpps, A.T. 

1 1015 

i 

Manngcr, Chota Na;^pw Ra% 
Kain hi. 


j Pericr, The Rev. F. T., s.J. 

: 1915 

i 

3S, Pa:lr Street, Calculta, 

160 

Fetter, A. B. 

i 

1 1915 

Subdivisional Officer, Bujar. 


Place, G. W., i.e.s. (retired) 

i 1915 

9, Ailesbury Hoad, Dublin. 


Prabal, E. C., b.a. 

; 1015 

Depufy Collector. Hararibagh. 


Prasad, The llon’blo Baba B'sbun 

19.7 

Gaya. 


„ Debi 

1915 

Manager, Ganguly’s Estate, 
Colgong, Bhagalpur. 


„ The Fon*MeMr. JusMee Jwala, 

1915 

High Court, Patna. 


Kai Bahadiir, b.a., li..b. 



„ KaliJea, B A., B. T. 

! 1816 

1 

Headmaster, TmuiBg Schorl, 
MumfEavpur. 


Astraiil: (*) sijnifiei a Li t« 2Ie mbcr. 
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No. 

Name of Mcnilor. 

Year 
of elec- 
tion. 

Address. 


Prasad, Ramkrishna 

1918 

Deputy Magistrate, Gaya. 


Siirya 

J91S 

Gaya. 


„ Rai Sahib Surya 

1015 

OoYcrnmonfc Pleader, Bhagalpur. 

170 

Pugh, R . P. E., Bxr-at-Eaw 

R 

1917 

Bar Library, Calcutta. 


Rao, T, A. Gopiuath, m.a. 

1916 

Superintendent of Archmolopy 
Travancoro State, Trivandium 


,, 11. Subhfl, B.A. 

1016 

Temple Street, Cocanada. 

. 1 

Ray, Rai Sahib Chutii Lai, b.a 

1915 

Purulia. 


„ Kai Pahadur Jogcsh Chandra 

M A. 

1015 

Ravciishaw Cullfge, CuttaeV. 


Kai Bahadur M. M. 

1915 

Collector, Puri. 


„ Iliu Sahib Sushil Kumar, 

M A , 13, L. 

1915 

Pleader, Madliubini. 

! 

1 

Kayo, N. N., ii,A. 

1915 

Principal, T. K. J. College 
Bhagalpur. 

j 

Path, M:ltunj‘>y 

1918 

Assistant Aiajftcr, 11, C. School 
Cuttack. 

1 

Tarini Charan 

1918 

District Muns’f, Angolo. 

:5):. 1 

Rrid, J., i.c.s . . 

1915 

Collector, Patna, 


R ,8?, K. L., W.A., I.C.8. 

1917 

1 

District Judge, Patna. 

1 

Roy, Sar.ifc Chandra, Rai Bahadur, 
AI.A , 11. L. 

1915 

Vakil, Ranchi. 

i 

Horn Chandra Chaudhuri,Ai a. 

1917 

B. N. College, Bankipore. 


„ Surya Kanta Chowdhnry, B.A. i 

S 

1915 

Zainindar, 209, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 


Sabay, Girijapaw, Xi-A. 

1918 

Arrah. 


,, Kallaspaty, B.A. 

1918 

C/o Babu Tilakdbari Lai* 
L.LB., Goverurcent Pleader, 
Kux vr. 


As.orisJi {*) ft a Li£o MttuUci:. 
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Vear 
of elec- 
tion. 

Address. 


Sahay, JAgat Pal 

1916 

Pleader, Ranchi. 


„ The l^foiPblo Rai Bahadur 

Krisli na. 

1915 

Vukil, Patna. 


Samaldar, J. N., b.a. 

1915 

Patna College, Patn". 

lOD 

f’’.aik ir, Chandra Sekhar, M.A., b.l. 

iei5 

Vakil, Bhagalpar. 


f, Gir‘nd:a Nath, n A. 

1917 

Ch jibassa. 


J ti dll u L 4 ! ^ !Vt ■ A* ««• 

1015 

Hindu Univeisi:y, Benares City 


„ ifubimal Ch. ... 

1918 

Patna College, Patna. 


„ Snresh Chandra, m.a. 

1915 

Sadr Suhdivisional OTcer, 
Muzaff irpur. 


&'en, The IIouMdo Mr. B. C , r.c.s. 

»915 

Commissioner, Bhagalpur. 


]). N., M.A. 

i 

lOlC 

Principal. B. N. Collogc, 
Bai k’pore. 

Manmatua N \t]i, A. 

1015 

Deputy Mvgibtrit^, Dumka. 


j „ The Plon’hle R ii IV.hadur Nisi 
i Kaiifci, M.A., n.L. 

1015 

Pun.ea. 


' ,, Suroiidr-i Nath ... 

1915 

t 

1 Pleader, Mie/>ifTarpur. 

1:0) 

Sep]>h'g■^. P. 11. P. 

lOld 

' P. A to In ip c’.or-Gen'T.il 
i of L'i\ii IfoSj I‘ ahi, Turin i, 

P 0. Pi x 81. li.iii^ioon. 

i>hnh. Iliralal AmVatlal 

j 1917 

M.ii gol !^Iarket, Ihiubay. 

' ISlinrnin. Sliyanijo 

10i7 

Patna (.hty School, Pat.jU City. 

h'hiw, R., A!. K. 

1018 

i 

H'gi.tr.ir, Pain.i Unlvt-rsity, 

j Patni. 

Winstrl, Mahain i.bopa;nj,v;iy.i llnra 
rraaui, M A., C.i.ii. 

' 1015 

2G. P.italdangA Street, Culcutti. 

! 

Shastri, Harl Chand .. n. i itt. 

lOIR 

Sujiorlutondeiit of Sanskrit 
SludicB, Hihar and Orissa, 

! Muzafliarpur. 

Sicard, G., 0. #. 

: lois 

St Joseph’s College, Teppa- 
krilam, Trie hiuo poly. 


AsUriak s'gu’fieb a Lilo MeiJibcr. 
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No. 

Name ( £ Member. 

Year 
of elcc- 
j tion. 

Address. 


Siddique, Md. Yusuf ... 

1917 

C/o Maulavi Muhammad Islam 
B.A., Daltoaganj. 


Singh, Lt.-Col. B. J., i.M.s., c.i.E. 

1916 

Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Ranchi. 


1 ,, Harsa Prasad ... ... 1 

1916 

1 

Zamindar and Honorary Magis- 
trate, Arrah. 

210 

„ * Rai Bahadur Harihar 

Prasad. 

1916 

Dumraon (Shahabad). 

1 

,, The Iloii’blo Raja Harihar i 
Prasad Karayaii. j 

1916 

Am a wan (Mcnghyr). 

1 

„ The Hou^ble Raja Kirfyanaiid, 

B.A. : 

1915 

Champaiingar, Bhagalrur. 


1 „ Raja Kamleswari Pras'id ... 

1 

1917 

Monghyr. 

i 

; ,, Kfehemdliari 

1915 

1 

Senior Deoihi, Madhnbani. 


,, ’^M.diureja Bah..dnr Kcsliav 
Prasad. 

1016 

Bumraon (Shahab\d). 


,, Rui Bahadur Rajeudra Lai 

1016 

Bariha of Barsanibar, Sambalpur 


,, MuVntdhari 

1916 

Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
ColIccb.ir, Arrah. 


„ Rui Drlj Behaii Sharan, 

M A., D.L. 

1915 

Deputy .Magistrate, Daltonganj. 


„ * Raja Radlilkaraaiaii Prasad, 

Vi A. 

1916 

Surajpura (Shahabad). 

220 

„ Maharaja Bahadur 8ir 

Ranie.shvrar Prasad, g.C.i e. 

1915 

Rajnagar, Darbhanga. 


,, * The Hon’ble Mah ir i ja Baha- 
dur Sir Ravuiicshw.ir Prasad, 1 

i.C.l.E. 

1918 

Gidhour. 


„ C'haudhury, Ram Gopal, b.l. 

1916 

Chaudburitola, Maheadru P.O. 
(Patna). 


Siiiha, Dewaki Prasad ... 

1918 

Golghar P.O. (Patna). 


„ Jwgeshwar Prasad, B.L. ... 

1915 

Muzaffarpur. 


Ast<^3*V (*) si^nifiots a Lifo Mcm^)er. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 
I.— Literary History of the Fsila Period. 

By MaEauahepadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A., 0 1 E. 

The Palas became the rulers of Sengal in the last quarter 
of the eighth century a d. and their rule lasted till the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. They were Buddhist by religion 
but their Buddhism sat rather loose on them. They tolerated the 
professors of other religions^ they respected Brahmaijias^ often 
joined in their sacrifioesj utilized them in the aerviees of the 
state and supported them by grants of land. Literary history 
of this period naturally falls under three heads, Tia., Sanskrit 
Brahmanic Literature, Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, and 
Varnaeukr Buddhist Literature ; they wiB be treated Jsr 
order. There was a Vernacular Brahmanic Literature alsq, htfb 
ao books of that literatnre have yet been discovered. 

Saaakdt Bmaliiaaiiie 

Th# naalMily of the Brfihma^as of j&engal cgme 
west. R is said ^at weher invited b^a lanf named 
Bwthisto^ knows nothing aheat this 
«*r fitlhoiassas fiyeMefllbe a'ImM 
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HISTORY OF THE PAEA PERIOD. 




of kiiifs ending in the word Sura. They comprehend these 
kings into a dynasty and regard Adits'ura as their progenitor. 
Epigraphic records, so far obtained, speak of three kings in 
Western Bengal with their names ending in S ura, and, cui’iously 
enough, these names are found in the Kulasastra lists. The age 
of the advent of the five Brahmanas is also a matter of contro- 
ATrsy. The chronogram has two different readings : — Vedavanaga- 
Sake and A'edavanahka-S'Like, meaning 654 or 954 of the Saka era, 
that is, 732 and 1032 of the Christian era. Old manuscripts 
favour 732 and one of the earliest writers on Brahraanic heraldry 
distinctly says that the Palas *came to power in Bengal shortly 
after the advent of those Brahmanas. The number of generations 
Avhicli passed between their fiist advtnt in Bengal and the time 
oF Yallala Sena who granted them certain privileges also favour 
the same eonelusion. Kot that there were no Brahmanas when 
these came, for it is well known that the G upta Emperors of Maga- 
dha and their successors made sporadic at tempts to settle Bnlhinanas 
in Bengal. Tlie adv(‘nt of tliese Bialimanas in Bengal is not an 
isolated fact. The revival of Vedie lenrsiing and Vedic sacrifices 
under the influence of Ike Be^’onner Kmnarila and his successors 
led to the settlement of Brahmanas in Auirious parts of India, 
and it is b 'lievod that the settlement of Biahmanas in Bengal 
is also due to the impetus given by them. 

The Brahmtinas came here to 2)orforin. elic sm rifle cs~~"Bo 
th( 7 were men kaimd in the Vedas. They transmitted their 
knowledge of the Vidas to their posterity. But their mode of 
study differed widely from that of other provinces mIiotq 
they memorized ilie Vedas er at least that Veda which they 
professed. But they can d vciy little for the meaning. In 
Bengal, however, the Brahmanas never memorized even 
one of the Vedas. They memorized only such of the Mantras 
as Avere used in tlieir religious performances, but insisted 
on knowing their meaning and so they early felt the necessity 
of a system of interpretation of the Vedas and also of 
a commentary. They adopted the system of interpretation given 
not by Eumarila but by his Guru Prabhakara; and itis^ 



toi. V., PT. II.3 HOTOfit OT TTl* PAr.A PtPlOl). H3 

tecord that (hey studied SYJika Natha's work belonging to 
Prabhakara^s School, They also made a commentary on the 
manf ras used by them. It is not known when this commentary 
was written, but the author^s name is Nugada. He had a large 
body of followers and some commentaries written by his followers 
have come clown to the present day. These commentators refer 
to him as their authority. This is the earliest commentary on 
the Vedas yet known. Sayana is at least three hundred years 
posterior to Nngacla. The descendants of^the' first settlers, who 
lived in Western Bengal, all professed tlie Samaveda, and per- 
formed their religious ceremonies according to the Sutras of that 
Veda; and they early felt tlio necessity of a commentary of that 
Sutra. Such a commentary was written by Narayana, con- 
temporary of Devapala. This commentary settled the liturgy 
of Samavedin Brahmanas. Later on, Bhavadeva, a contemporary 
of TIari Varma, a king of the coast countries of Bengal and Orissa, 
wrote a number of works for the same purpose. Ilalayudha 
and Pa-iupati, eoiiteinporaries of Laksmaiia Sena, settled the 
liturgy of the lU'ofessors of the White Yajurveda. 

As a community, the Brahmanas of Bengal could not subsist 
with the Vedic schools only. They must make a Smrti of their 
own for the regulation of their domestic and social aff.iirs and 
it Is found in many works tliat there was a Gaudiya School of 
Smrti. Diligent search has liith j'to been uusuecessful in finding 
out works of tlus* school, thongli the names of authoi'S, evidently of 
that school, are often found iu modern works. There was one 
groat writer, however, named Govindaraj son of Madhava Bliatti, 
who was already known for his commentary on Manusamhita. IT is 
great work, a comprehensive compilation of domestic and social 
regulations, presumably for the Bengali Brahmanas, has recently 
been discovered. The manuscript was copied in a.b. 1145, It 
is in the form of a commentary on Yajnavalkya-'s work. Jimuta- 
vahana, the author of Dayabhaga, tbe standard work of the Bengal 
School of Hindu Law as administered in the British Courts of 
J ustice, lived in the eleventh century a.d. His idea Ot inheritance 
diflers in loio from that cun’cnt in other parts of ladim He ijj 
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strongly opposed to ibc idea of family property which the 
owners cannot alienate. He is all for personal property. In- 
heritance^ according to him, does not mean right of property from 
tbe very birth, but it depends upon remaining alive at the time 
of the death of the predecessor in interest. Some scholars think 
that this preference of Jimntavahana for personal property 
may be due to the Buddhist influence in the country for 
which he writes the book. Jimutavabana wrote a work on the 
determination of Kala^or the time proper for sacrifices and 
religious ceremonies. In this book are recorded many astrono- 
mical observances by himself and his predecessors. His work 
on Indian jurisprudence is a very clear and com 2 :)rehensive work. 

The Hindus cultivated poetry during this period with 
sp-ccess. But like the poetry in other parts of India, it was 
mostly one-verse poetry, bundled into Salkas, Astakas, Satakas^ 
etc. There are many anthologies of the period giving the gems 
of composition by the and jDOctesscs of the time. The 

last of the Bengal anthologies was written in the year 1205. 
But it would be a libel on Bengal poets to say that they 
wrote nothing but onc-verse poetry. They wrote beautiful 
dramas, excellent lyrics and some of tbe finest short jiieces. 
They tried their hand in history and panegyric also. Of dramas 
it is doubtful whether the author of the Venisaiphara was really 
a Bengali. The word Niirayana Bhattaraka in the Khalimpur 
grant does not refer to any human being, but to the great god 
Narayana. But the Candakausika was written undoubtedly 
by a Bengali jioet, Arya Ksemiswara, the word Arya there 
meaning a married Buddhist juiest. The character of Yisvamitra 
is drawn there with a consistency and thoroughness which would 
do honour to the greatest poets of the world, lie is relentless 
in realizing his dues from Efija Harischandra in order that 
the Rajahs character for unselfish devotion to duty might 
be shown to the best. The 2 >oem Pavanaduta, though an 
imitation of Kalidasa^s exquisite work the Meghaduta, is 
written with great power. Ife describes Bengal as the garden of 
India and as a great rival of the celestial garden Nau-dana; 
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But tEe most exquisite work of this period is the immortal 
Gitagovinda. Later on^ the vernacular lyrics would be trejfted 
of, showing how enthusiastically the ancient Bengalis culti- 
vated music and song. And Gitagovinda is only one sublime 
manifestation of that enthusiasm. It describes the sports of 
Krsna and Eadha at Vrndavana and the charming full-moon 
night of the beautiful Indian autumn with all that is delightful 
to the senses and fascinating to the imagination. The work is 
still sung in the temple of Jagannatha at Puri and sends the 
audience into raptures. 

During tlie ascendency of the Palas, the Brahmana settlors oP 
Bengal had to fight hard with the Philosophy of Buddhism. 
That philosophy had already made marvellous progress in 
metaphysical speculations resulting in an absolute monism,, 
which for want of a bettor word was termed Sunyavada. But 
that Sunyavada again developed into Advayavada or Non-dual, 
system. It was not only highly intellectual but exceedingly 
popular, for the Buddhists managed to give it a very attractive 
sensuous form. In order to demolish such a strong system, 
the Brahmauas had recourse to realism, that is, to Nyaya and. 
Vaisesika, viz., Logic and Physical Science. The earliest work 
written by a Bengali pandit of. this period on pliilosophy was 
a commentary on the Vaisesika system. It was written in 
Saka 91'3 or a.d. 991 at Bhursut in the district of Howrah, ati 
that time a famous seat of Sanskrit learning. The works of. 
Vacaspati Misra and Udayana also belong to the same period. 
Both the authors had intimate knowledge of Buddhist Philosophy' 
and made themselves thoroughly acquainted with the weak points o£< 
the rival system, and these they assailed with the weapons of logic 
and facts and with persistency and power. The consequence was- 
that gradually the Buddhist monism went to the wall and Nyaya- 
Vaisesika remained master of the field. The coping-stone of the 
arch of Brahraanic Philosophy was placed about the end of- 
this period by Gailgeia Upadhyaya^s admirable work, Tattvacin- 
divided into four chapters aocording to the four evidoncea. 
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of the ay.1 School and 'embodying all that was best in Nyaya and 
Vaiiesika system. The author in the preamble gives the object 
of his work to be tlic refutation of the Buddhist system. These 
four centuries w(3re therefore a continuous straggle between the 
Buddhist and the Brahmanist for ascendency in philosophy in 
Bengal. 

The panegyric embodied in the stone tablet at the Ananta 
A^asudeva temj)le at Bhuvaneivara throws a good deal of light 
on the state of learning and state of society in Bengal at the 
end of the tenth century a.I). The panegyric was writien by 
a young scholar named Vachaspat i who is Bup])Osed to have 

bloomed in later life as the commentator of all the six systems 
of Hindu Philosopliy. The Ilamacarila by Sandhyak.ira Nandi, 
a son of the minister of peace and war of Kama Bala, King of 
tiauda, gives a history of the struggle between the Palas and Kai* 
vartasin NorUiern Bengal for about two generations during tlic 
middle of the eleventh century. 

Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, 

The Sanskrit lilevatiiie (dike lUiddblsts of this period deserves 
dee p study, as that literature profoundly iniluenced tiie neighbour- 
ing countries of Tibet, Mongolia and Eastern Peninsula. Dliarma 
Pala, the second King of the Piilii Dynasty, wlio established his 
ascendency over the greater part of India, j^atronized a learned 
Bbiksu named Ilaiibhadra and encouraged him lo write a commen- 
tary on the A^tasrihasrllai Prajiifipai’amita, entitled Abhisamayrt- 
laaka ravaloka. To understand the importance of this commentary 
it would be necessary to reeajitulate the history of the Mahayana 
systems of xdhlosojdiy from the beginning. About the end of 
the second century a.d. Nagarjuna wrote the well-known work 
Madliyamakakarikas leading to Sunvavada which may be trans- 
lated as Nihilism, But it is not really Nihilism, it really meant 
the absorption of the human soul into the essence of Buddha. But 
it did not define what that essence was and so Nagarjuna was 
accused of preaching Nihilism. In order to popularize his 
system) he is said to have recovered from the nether • regions a 
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work in which Buddha preaches Sunyavada to his disciipUs iii 
Sanskrit. This work is called Prajfiaparamita, the supreme 
wisdom, and its extent is eight thousand slokas of thirty-two 
syllables each, 

A century later, Maitreyanatha wrote the AbhisamayalaRkara 
Karikas which defined the essence of Buddha as intelligence 
(vijnfina) and he, in order to popularize his system, transformed the 
Supreme Wisdom in eiglit thousand slokas into one of twenty- 
live thousand. So two schools were formed, the Madhyamaka 
and the Y'ogacara, with numerous adherents of great intellectual 
powers who fought with each other with great acrimony. 
The struggle lasted for centuries and polemical woiks were 
written on both sides in large numbers. In order to put 
a stop to this struggle Dharma Pala encouraged Ilaribhadra 
to write a commentary on the Supreme Wisdom of eight 
thousand slokas, acccu'ding to the principles laid down in 
Maitreyanatha's Karikas. The words Sunyavada and Vijnana-vada 
— the war cry of the sects—seem to have died out from this time 
andanother word came into currency without the sectarian sting. 
This is Advayavada, or monism. It is a ciiiious fact however thfit 
when Haribhadra was writing this coinmentaiy, Sankara wrote the 

Savirakabhasya on the Vedanta aphorisms wliich is known as 
Adv.iitavada or monism. 

The absorption of the enlightened limnan soul into the essence 
of Buddha was later on sym])olized as the jumping of the human 
soul into the embrace of Nairatma Devi, the Goddess Soulless. 
This symbolism later on v as transformed into various sensuous 
forms and made the Advayavada of the Buddhists infinitely more 
attractive than the philosophic Advaltavada of Sa'nkara, This 

is one of the reasons why SaiikarVs theories failed to take root 
in Bengal. 

•V\'lien the weapon used against tlic Buddhists by the 
Brahma^as, their opponents, was logic, it is not probable that the 
Buddhists in their turn would not understand the importance of 
»t in controversy. They, tvo, cultivated logic with entiiuBiasm and 
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wrote some of the finest works during this period; Ratnakara- 
^anti^s work on transcendental logic, in which no uddiaranct can 
be may be instanced as a specimen of Buddhist logic of this 
period. The Buddhists seem to have taken up the original works 
on Nyaja of the Brahmanas. But they soon discarded the evi- 
dence of analogy and authority as useless in higher spheres of 
metaphysics and even in life. Brahmanas had great difficulty in 
maintaining these two sources of knowledge. At one time they 
even agreed to discard analogy as useless. 

True to the instinct of monism, the Buddhists refused to 
believe that the parts and the whole are different. In this they 
were virulently opposed by the realists — the Brahmanas, and the 
controversy that eiisueJ is not only an intellectual treat but also 
an amusing reading as it is full of railleries and innuendoes ! The 
Brahmanas holicved in genus and species and in individuals, but 
the Buddhists would never do it, and the controversy that grew up 
produced numbers of manuals or treatises on both sides. It 
would have boon very fori unale and very interesting, too, if the 
whole literuture on this subject were preserved ; we bavc but more 
fragments. Of otliei* important philosophical works, the only work 
of considerable size that is known is a commentary on the Bodhi- 
caryavatilra. The text gives a lucid summary of the religion 
and philosophy of the Mahayfina School and the commentary in 
elucidating the doctrines preached in the text show^s an amount of 
siholarshix^j breadth of view, knowledge of the w^orld and extent 
of information which is really wonderful. Those Buddhists based 
their idea of monism on the synibolieiil representation of the human 
mind, bent ui)on supreme knowledge, as a male deity and the 
essence of Buddha, as a female deity. The later Buddhists developed 
several yfmas, or schools, w hich are more or less mystic. They wrote 
their books also in a mystic language, which they called Sandhya 
bba&a or twilight language. An ex^danation of these mystic- 
doctrines would neither be edifying nor interesting to the general 
public, but it may be boldly astcried that these schools made the 
dry philosophy of Mahay ana attractive and kept up the interest 
of llie X’eople in Buddhism. It can ab o be Lo'diy asjcited that in 
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propounding the mystic doctrines^ learned men amongst the 
Buddhists have shown not only learning and scholarship, but also 
a profound knowledge of human nature in the different Mirata of 
human society. 

Of the priestly writers, who made Buddhism popular in the 
eleventh century, one name is too prominent to omit. lie is 
Abhayakara Gupta, who hailed from Magadha and had great 
influence not only in the couit of Rama PalaDeva but amongst 
his subjects too. The chief thing preached by these priestly 
writers is Dana or gifts of monasteries, gardens, stupas, manu- 
scripts^ etc., to the Buddhist Church. They also preachedi 
haTma^ benevolence not only to men and beasts but also to all 
sentient beings. One of them concludes his long treatise by say- 
ing that religion consists of only one word and that is Para-uara 
that is Para-upakara, that is Serve others The Buddhists were 
always very anxious that people should join their monasteries 
and renounce the world. But in these later days they were 
exceedingly anxious for rich people joining them. For when a 
man renounces the world, in Hindu law he is regarded as civilly 
dead and his heirs take his property, but, according to Buddhists, 
a man who renounces the world to serve all sentient beings 
should also bring the whole of his property and inheritance to 
the monastery for the same purpose. 

When symbolism takes root in a community and develops 
one is not sure wh^re it will end. Once admitting the symbolical 
union of the human mind bent on BoJhi and the essence of 
Buddha, the Buddhist prichta developed the same idea in a 
variety of spheres of life in a variety of ways and with a variety 
of methods. Thus they developed the ideas of Vajrasattva, 
Adi Buddha and Vajravaraha, and in fact numerous deities 
united with their saktis. Gradually with the development 
of symbolism, the Buddhists became thoroughgoing worshippers 
of image s, and these images not of always a very decent kind. 
The deities of later Mahayana, Avalokitesvara, the personifi- 
cation of Karma, and Mafijusri, the personification of Prajfia, 
now go to ^he wall and the united deities of strange and wild 
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ahapes become more and more popular in the temples and 
holy places. It goes without saying that the priest had more 
influence with the ordinary people than with the cultured> 
and the ordinary people cared more for their welfare in this 
world than in the next. They wanted charms, incantations, 
amulets, worship of benevolent influences, propitiation of 
malignant deities or warding -off of the ^consequences of their ire. 
The priests acquired their influence on the people and streng- 
thened that influence by the practice of magicians and by 
writing numerous treatises on such topics. One would be 
struck at the volume of ills magician literature and our 
wonder goes deeper when we think that the original preacher of 
this religion denounced even the astrologers as nnwoithy of 
entering the brotherhood of monks. 

Vernacular Buddhist Literature. 

The vernacular literature of the Buddhists mainly treat of 
the symbolical union spoken of before. They consist chiefly 
of songs, short pieces and couplets, written in a mystic language. 
The Siddhaciiryas or wizards who composed these songs were 
men of some ability and learning. They wrote in a style exceed- 
ingly musical and in a language as homely as possible. They 
addressed the masses, they fcung them to lyre and other ins- 
truments of music. They preached the evanescent character 
of the world. They preached the futility of a strict and abstemious 
life. They praised the enjoyments of the sweets of the world. 
They enjoined absolute reliance on the Supreme Wisdom of 
the Guru. They believed in the doctrine of Mahasukha or 
Supreme Delight of the Union. They ridiculed the priests of 
other religions and poohpoohed the doctrines of their opponents. 
They ridiculed even the Hiuayanists and Mahayanists. 

To them the only way to supreme bliss is to enjoy the 
world after receiving an initiation from the Guru. The initiated 
is not affected by sin as the uninitiated. The initiated is a 
privileged being and his best privilege is to attain supreme bliss. 

As 1 have said before, there was a Brahmanical Vernacular 
Literature previous to vernacular literature of the Buddhfsts. This 
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was the literature of Nathism^ preached about the end of the 
eighth century by Minanatha, his chief disciple Matsyendra and 
Matsycndra^s chief disciple Goraksa. These do not seem to have 
been men highly educated, and they seemed to have been drawn 
from amongst fishermen and others. Their chief practice was 
Hathayoga or to fix the mind on one thing while the body lies in 
vaiious gymnastic postures. Theyiworslilpped Siva and Sakti in 
union. They thought that the nine organs of senses, 
])resent at the time of union of the God and the Goddess, 
when He revealed the doctrine to His consort are symbolize! 
bv the nine Nathas who brought down the doctrine on 
earth. It has been said before that no work of the original 
Nathas have yet been discovered, the existence of this verna- 
cular literature is known only by a few quotations in the com- 
mentaries on Buddhist vernacular works. There is a large body 
of Sanskrit literature of the Naibas dealing mainly with Hatha- 
yoga written during tlio ascendency of the Palas. The works 
of this sect as well as of the Siddhacaryas are written in a sort 
of Sanskrit, which might be termed pidgin Sanskrit in the 
same way as the coast people in China speak pidgin English. 
Ear from being ashamed of their bad Sanskrit, Buddhist writers 
ridicule the Brahmanas for their ininctillious care for grammatical 
accuracy. They say if something good is to be said, tell it in a. 
language that will be understood by all, — Care for the sense and 
not for the language. 

There was a big monastery in Bengal, Jagaddala, as famous 
ill Buddhist literature as the celebrated monasteries of Nalanda 
and Vikramsila. Its position bas not yet been identified but it 
was close to the capital founded by Rama Tula ; and the Ganga 
and Karatoya flowed past it. In one sense it was much more 
important than the well-known Viharaslof Magadha. It was 
the chief resort of Tibetan monks coming to learn Sanskrit in 
India. The Bengali monks of this place knew to read and write 
Tibetan and this was the place where hundreds of Sanskrit books 
were translated into the Tibetan language, some by Bengalis, 
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some by Tibetans and some by collaboration. Two names stand 
prominent in the matter of translation, one Vibhi^i Candra 
and the other Danasila — both of them collaborated with the 
Tibetans in translating Sanskrit works. Vibhuti Candra was a 
Sanskrit writer too. His knowledge of the later-day Buddhist 
literature was extensive and he had treatises on all subjects in 
which these Buddhists took interest. He had a good library of 
manuscripts, A manuscript, copied for him and belonging ta 
his library^ in Bengali character and on paper, is deposited in the 
Cambridge University Library. The Tibetans used to send well- 
iTjacl scholars to Bengal for the purj)ose of collecting manu- 
scripts. Sthiramati Pandit is one of those scholars who came to 
Bengal and collected a good library. One of his manuscripts 
has recently come to Calcutta. Scholars, possessed of large num- 
ber of manuscripts, had another important function to perform r 
They were asked to correct the translations made by others. 

Preachers. 

Dipankara Srijhana, or as the Tibetans called him? 
Alisa, was the son of the Raja of Yikramanipura, east of 
Magadha. Ho received bis education in his native city from 
Nada Pandit, and early in life he wrote a work entitled 
Abhisamaya-vibhanga in collaboration with Lui, the founder 
of the Siddhacarya sect. He went to the Eastern Peninsula ta 
study Mahayana doctrines. Coming back to India, he became* 
the chief priest of the Vikramasila Vihara. In the year A.D. 1038, 
when he was 58 years of age, he was invited to Tibet to reform 
the existing Buddhism there. He went to western Tibet and 
laboured there unremittingly for fourteen years. He is regarded 
in Tibet as the great reformer of religion in that country. The 
villages hallowed by the dust of his feet are, even up to this day, 
regarded as places of pilgrimage. 

Sakyasri Bhiksu was one of the few Bhlksus who escaped 
the massacre of Buddhists by the early Muhammadan invasion 
of Bengal. He went to Tibet and from thence to Mongolia, 
where he converted Kublai Khan, the son of Ckangiz Khan, t 
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his own doctrine, and so became the chief priest of Mongolia 
and the founder of Buddhism there* 

About the beginning of the twelfth century, another Bud.- 
dhist priest from Tamralipti went to Pegu and in collaboration 
with four others reformed the Buddhist faith there. He went 
first to Ceylon and to the Mahavihara there and introduced in 
Pagan the doctrines and practices of the Mahavihara; 



11.— Studies in the Kamasutraof 
Vatsyayana. 

By H. C. Chabladar, M A. 

Date and Place of Origrin. 

Introductory. 

The groat value of Vatsjayana^s Kamasutra for study iug 
Uie 5:o(*ial condition of the Indian people in ancient times is 
gradually coming to be realized, but the abundant wealth of 
its contents has not yet been fully explored. It furnishes a 
beautiful picture of the Indian homo^ its interior and surround- 
ings. It delineates the life and conduct of a devoted Indian 
wlfe^ the mistress of the household and the controller of her 
husband’s purse. It describes the daily life of a young man 
of fashion^ his many-sided culture and rehnement^ his courtships 
and pcecadillos, the spoils and pastimes he revelled in, the 
parties and clubs lie associated with. The wanton wiles of 
gay Lotharios and merry maidens, the abuses and intrigues 
prevailing among liigh oflicials and princes and the evils prac- 
tised in their crowded harems, are described at great length 
and. often with local details for the various provinces of India. 
The Kamasutra shows, moreover, that, as in the Athens of 
Pericles, the hetserae skilled in the arts, the artiste, the actress and 
the danceuse, occupied a no very mean or insignificant position 
in society. The book thus throws light on Indian life from 
various sides and an analysis of this important work will, it 
may be hoped, be of immense value to students of Indian soci- 
ology. But first of all it is necessary to determine, as closely as 
may be, what particular j-ieriod in the long history of the Indian 
people it depicts and repi*cscntR, and for this investigation it will 
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be useful to ascertain VatsjSyana^s place in Indian literature and 
to examine the few historical facts that may be gleaned from l^s 
Butras. 

Vatsyayana’s Indebtedness to Sarlier Sanskrit Iiiterature, 

Vatsyayana has quoted freely from the works of previous 
authors not only in his own subject but algo in other co-ordinate 
subjects bearing on the social life of the people. When refer- 
ring to his predecessors in the science of erotics, he has taken 
care to mention the authorities whom he cites and discusses, but 
in the other cases he has not cared to acknowledge his debt by 
menlioning the source. Some of them may however be indicated. 

In his chapter ^ on the selection of a bride 
the Kamasutra has * tt \l » 

This is exactly the same as that given by Apastamba in his 
Grihj asutra I. 3. 10.^ The next two sutras show only slight 
modilications, but making allowance for differences in reading 
they are exactly identical. Vatsyayana has : — 

^Tri' ’yjrcii^HT 

fimt "v » 

I 


^ The quotviUo is from tlio Kamasutra have been made throughout from the 
Benares editim, edited by Pandit Sri Damodarltil Gosvami and published in the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. Another edition of the Sanskrit text had been 
published by Pandit Durgaprasad of Jaipur but as it is not available in the market 
I hive made use of the former. There is also a Bengali edition of the text and 
the commentary with an elaborate Bengali translation published by Bahu Mahes 
Chandra Pah The arrangement of the chapters and the numbering of the sutras 
is not quite the same in the three editions and the readings vary occasionally. 
The references arc to the pages of the Benares edition. 

* Benares edition, p. 187. 

» The ^]pastamUya Grihyasutra edited by Di 5 » M. Wintetmila, p 4. 

^ Benares edition, pp. 187, 188. 





^10 , OTlfBISS IN' TOE 

^pasrt»inlj& mas— , , * 

fswrf »iwfinwf 

» rq <i *rt « t sfftsrnn ’B’^nwT’w iif«m: n \*? r 

The next sutia o£ kVatsyfiyaaa again reads exactly the same 
as Apastambft's Gfihyashtra, I. 8. 20. 

»f%5%croTf*{tB7*rc l« 

The first shtra of the next chapter of the Kamas&tra is again 
the same as in Apastamba's Grihyasutra, III. 8. 8- The K&ma- 
sutrn has— «*aRr?t%RT?rjm:^t smrW* 

Apastamba reads :— niRTiniElWf f l’’ 
Atout tho sources of tlie DTiarma also, Vatsyayana shows 
a wonderful agreement with Apastamba, but this time with his 
Dharmasutra. Vatsyayana after giving a definition of Dharma 
says that it should be learnt from the Vedas and from the 
assembly of those who know the Dharma,® just as he says that 
the KamaSastra should be learnt from tho books on the subject 
and the assembly of the citizens.® Apastamba says much the 
same thing in his Dharmasutra.^® 

In another chapter Vatsyayana quotes a verse referring it 
simply to the Smrti — 

war: tlW: WWT | 

WTSTWW g H 

® Wintornitz, Ap. Gr. Su , p, 4. 

® Benares edition, p. 188, and Wintcrnitz, Ap. Gr , p. 5. 

* Benares edition, p. 191, and Winteriiitz, Ap Or., p. 11. 

® n 1 Benares edition, p. 18. 

* ?? y WRi# [ W T»l fCl '<»»’t » 6nH c liq i qr ?I 1 |5e|t«^res ed»| p. XS. 

“ e<i>ted by Dr. fi. Bnbler, 0i.i„ p. 1. 

. R « 

B^&re» editioP, p. IB%, 
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This verse is found in the Dharraasuiras of Vasishtha and 
Baudhayana^ '^ with very slight and immaterial variations* With 
some furlher modifications It is found in the Sarbhitas of Manu^^ 
and Visbnu^^ also. Its occurrence in almost identical forms in so 
many works shows that it must have been borrowed from some 
common aud ancient authority on Dharma* Again, in a verse 
in his chaptei* on marriage, Vatsyay ana shows an agreement in 
idea with Baudhayana. Vatsyayana says that as mutual affection 
between a couple is the object of all forms of marriage, therefore 
the Gandharva form which has its basis in love, is easier to celebrate, 
and is free from the technicalities of a long wooing, is the best of 
all/^I ind Faudhayana refers to it as the opinion of Bome authorities.^'^ 
This idea we also find in the Mahabharata. From the above it 
is clear that Yatsyayana ha^ embodied in his work at least five 
sulras from the Grihyasutra of Apastamba though we cannot feel 

The V,hishtha DAarwa^r/^ ram, edited by Dr. A. A, Fubnr, ch. 28, 8^ 
p. 77. 

The Bodhouuna Bharmas'ltrain, c(lited by L. Sriaivasai-htirya, Mysore, 
1, 5, 49, p. 57. Bodbayaiin ivads : 

>5ri D 

Man.ava Dhnnnn^^ri'btrn, edHod by Dr. J. Jolly, V. 130, 

=g ^f=gggi; viTf=g; n 

ViiilniiiHinriti, edited by Dr. J. Jolly, XXllI, 4U. 

Bonfires edition, p 223. 

gr urgt ff fggmgw^nn: w gg.- i 

Hvjjfftsfg ft JTpggggg n 

irpgf: ggfr vx^-. it 

Bodbayana, Mysore edition, 1, 11, 10, p. 137. 

Mababhfirata, Calcutta edition, Ad’parv), cb. 73, 4, 

fggreigi f? 7ti«r€: ^ ^ t 
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quite certain with regard to his debt to Baudhayana. These sutra 
works are generally assigned to the period from 600 to 200 b.c. 
Vatsyayana has also embodied in his book certain passages from 
a work whose date is more definitely known, viz. from the Arthasas- 
tra of Kautilya^® written about 300 b.c.^ and he has followed the 
method of Kautilya throughout the Kamasutra. This has led to 
the absurd identification of Kautilya with Vatsjayana and a host 
of other authors in some of the koshas or lexicons.^ There are some 
references to secular literature also in Vatsyayana^s book. He says 
that when a woman shows an inclination to listen to the proposals 
of a lover> she should be propitiated by reciting to her such stories 
as . those of Ahalya, Avimaraka and Sakuntala.^^ The story of 
Ahalya is given in the Ramayana and is alluded to by Asvaghosha 
in the Buddliacharlta, canto IV, verse 72. Avimaraka^s story 
forms the subject-matter of one of the dramas of Bbasa whom 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has placed about the middle of the first 
century b.c. We cannot be sure, however, that Vatsyayana 

See the English translation of Kautilya^s Arthisastra (pp. 11, 12) where 
Mr. H. Shaina Shastry hia brought together all the parallel passages in the Artha- 
Siistra and the Kainasastra. 

See the Modern Review (Calcutta), March, 1918, p. 274, where 
Mr. Srischandra Vasu Vidyarnava quotes the following verso from the Ahhidhdna 
Chintdmaryi — 

?r: « 

See also A Hole on fie Supposed Identity of Vatsyayana and Kauttlya hy 
Mr. K. Shauia Shastry, 'n a., iuthe Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. VI, pp. 210- 
216. Mr. Shastry hap, however, Rcccpted without question the identity of the 
authors of the Kamasutra and the Nyayahhashya. On this question see 
Vdts}fdtjana, author of the Nyayahhashya hy Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhushana, Ind. Ant , 1915, April, p. 82. 

Mils'!*! 

Benares edition, p. 271. 

” Tn;tirf?T vffsOi fv i 

BuddUacliitrita, IV, 72 . 

“ J. A.S. B., 1013, p. 265. 
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derived it from the latter work, because Bhasa^s treatment of it 
seems to indicate that it was a well-known story like that of 
Udayana ; and, besides, the commentator, Jayamangala, gives 
some particulars that are wanting in the drama. 

The story of S'akuntala is referred to by Vatsyayana in 
another place also. In his chapter on the courtship of a maiden, 
he says that the wooer should point out to the girl courted the cases 
of other maidens like i^akuntala who situated In the same olrcumr- 
stances as herself, obtained husbands of their own free choice and 
were happy by such unlon.^^ This refers to the story of the love 
between Sikuntala and Duhshanta aa we know it from tho 
great drama of Kalidasa, but Vatsyayana was certainly not in- 
debted to him for it ; it is given very fully in the Mahabharata. 
Asvaghosha in the Buddhacharlta also narrates how Vi^vamitra, 
Sakuntall^s father, was led astray by an Apsaras whom however 
he calls Cxlirltachi instead of Menaka.^*^ He was evidently 
acquainted with the story of Sakuntala. The KaitMiari Jataka 
certainly reminds us of the story of Duhshanta and Sakuntala.^® 
Tho logond however was known in still more ancient times, viz., 
the period of the composition of the Brahmana portion of the 

The commentator is named Jayamangala in the Benares edition and. 
I h we followed it. Paudit Durga-prasil I’s, as well as tho Bengali edition naniea 
the commentator Ya^olliira and calls tho commentary Jayamxhgala. 

Benares edition, p. 278. 

Adiparva, ch. 68 if. 

^ ft trfi rat wf ^ t^Tctdir i 

H Baddhacharita IV, 20. 

^ FausboU’s JdtdJca^ Vol. I, NTo. 7. This has been pointed out by Signor 
P. E. Pavolini in the Giornale della Societa Asiatlca Italiana, volume Ventcaimoiv 
p. 297. Sec also note by Mr. R. Chalmers in his English translation of th® 
First Volume of the Jataka, 29. 
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Vedas. In tho ^atapatha Brahmana ^ .^akuntala is spoken of as 
tavin" borne at Nadapit the great Bharata who is also called 
there the son of Duhshanta, and even the Satxpatha Brahmana 
quotes the legend as having been sung in Gathas co-nnected 
Avifch the great hero who gave his name to the whole continent 
of Bharatavarsha. So that the story appears to belong to the 
cailiest stock of stories of the Indian Aryans. It may here 
bo pointed out that Sakun tala’s mother, Mcnaka, is mentioned 
as an Apsaras iabotdi the White and the Black Yajurvedas.®^ 

“ XIII. 5. 4. 11-14. 

\ %?15T 

vRciT^rt 

it^f 'tmfsitcj 

1 ^RePRT 7[ snxj^ ^sn: i 

Horisvamin, the commentator, explains that the hormitngo o£ Kanva 
wl e 1*0 Sakuntal a was mirturccl, was called Nadapit. See the En^dish traiiblation 
hy J. Eggcling of the 8ala])atlia Brahmana, Part V, p. 399, footnote 2, 

Til e C? ^7/ ^7.9 arc quoted in a fairly largo number in the Brahmanas and 
the Vedic literature generally, and they are rjeferred to in the earliest portions of 
the Rigveda itself (I, 190, 1, etc.). For the most part, these Gathas contain historical 
matter, singing about the mighty deeds of great heroes in still older times, ns we see 
from the Gathas quoted above chanting the great achievements of the eponymous 
hero Bharata. The Altareya Brahmana (VII, IS) makes a distinction between 
the liiks and the Gathas, saying tliat the former refer to the gods and the latter 
to men. It is no wonder that with the Prahmins who placed spiritual 
concerns far above the temporal from the very earliest times, the literature 
dealing with tl:c deeds of mere men fell ii.to comparative neglect and was 
not preserved with the same care as was bestowed upon the Biks, thougft 
©ccasional verses were prcseived in memory and transmitted orally. 

” JPrai =9 '’“j’lwncyi Saifiluta, XV, 16 ; 

Taitt. Snip. 4, 4, 3, 2 ; Maitrayanl Saip. 118. 10. 
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Vatsyayana’s Reference to Earlier Works on the 
Kama^astra* 

Vatsyayana iu speaking of the origin of the Kama^astra says 
in the beginning of his book that at first Prajapati for the 
preservation of his progeny composed a huge encyclopiedia in 
a hundred thousand chapters dealing with the three objects of 
human life, viz. Dharma, Artha and Kama ; that the first two of 
these subjects were next taken up by Mann (and Vrihaspati res- 
pectively and Nandb the attendant of Mahadeva, took up the third 
which he dealt with in a thousand chapters. This last work was 
condensed into five hundred chapters by SVetaketu the son of 
Uddalaka. The work of Svetaketu was further abridged into 
a hundred and fifty chapters and divided into seven sections by 
Babhravya, a native of the Pancala country. Next Dattaka at 
the request of the courtesans of Pataliputra wrote a separate 
treatise dealing with the Vaisika section of Babhravya. Ills 
4‘xamplo was followed by six other writers — Charayana^ Suvar^a- 
nfibha^ Ghotakainukha, Gimavdiya^ Gouikaputra, and Kuchmnara^ 
each of whom took up a section of Babhravya and wrote a mono- 
graph on it. As the science treated in this fragmentary fashion 
by numerous wi-ilers was about to be mangled and spoiled and 
as the work of Babhravya, being huge in bulk, was di/Hcult to 
sLudy, Vatsyayana proposes to give an ej^il.omo of the wliole 
subject ill a single work of molerati* dimenfions. Towards 
the end of the Kamasuira again Vatsyayana says that having 
IcarneJ the meaning of tlic sutras of Babliravya ( from liis 
teachers, as one would in the cise of a sacred text or Agama ) and 
having pondered over them in his mind he composed the 
Kainasutva in the right method.®* lie thus admits that the great 
work of Babhravya formed the groundwork of liis own book, as 
is also quite evident from the frequent references that he mikes 


Vide C'haplor 1 of KannbUcra, pp. 4—7, Bouarcjs edition. 

Beiiaii's edition, p. 3B1. 
cv 
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to it ill every part of tlie Kamasutra. One out of his seven 
sections^ the Samprayogika^ covering about a fourth part of the 
whole book, is entirely taken from Bsbhravya as he says^ at 
the end of that section.*^' There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that Vatsyayana had before him the great work of Babhravya 
Pahcala, The commentator Jayamafigala also quotes several 
verses stating the opinions of the followers of Babhravya, 
and he seems, therefore, to have access to some treatise specially 
belonging to Babhravya^s school,'^ 

It may be noted that Vatsyayana speaks of having mastered 
Babhravya^s book as an Aga^nfa, a work of holy scripture, indi- 
cating that it was considerably ancient. A Babhravya who is 
called Panciila by Uvata, the commentator, is mentioned in the 
Rik-pratisakhya as the author of the Krama-patha of the Rigveda 
and Professor Weber holds that this Babhravya Pancala, and 
the Panciila people through him, took a leading part in fixing 
and arranging the text of the lligveda. This connexion of the 
Pancala people with the lligveda receives a confirmation from 
what Vatsyayana tells us in conmixion with the sixty-four 
varieties of connubial ^ a 7)i p r a y o g a. lie says that 
they belonged to the Pancala country and were collectively called 


i Bonorcs edition, 

p. 182. Besides at pp. 68, 79, 94, 238 and 296 the school of 
Babhravya has been referred to. 

f7cT Benares edition, p, 279. 

' * 

Besides, he quotes eight verses— Babhraviy ah slol<ah—at pp. 87, 88. 

^ [Bahhravya’s work ought to })e recovered one day. It was current as late 
as the composition of J?aiie1ta-saya7ca which <jnotes it. — K. P. J.] 

History of Indian Literature, translated by J. Mann and T, Zachariae, 
Popular edition, pp. 10 and 34. 

Benares edition, p. 40. 
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Chatakshashii The sixty-four — from analogy with the 
Rigveda. He avers that the Riks collected in ten mandalas are 
called the Chatv^hshash^i (being divided into eight Ash^ltas of 
eight chapters each) and the same principle holds in the case of 
the Sampra^ogas too (as they are divided into eight times eight 
varieties) ; and besides^ because they are b^th connected with the 
Pahcala country, therefore the Bahvrichas, the followers of the 
Rigveda, have out of respect given this appellation of Chatuh- 
Bhashti to them.^^ If Babhravya, the writer of the work on the 
Karaa^astra, is the same as the great author of the Kramapatha, 
then he has to be placed in a very early age indeed . But it is 
doubtful whether the science of erotics could have been systema- 
tized so early , though it must be admitted that erotics and 
eugenics, tho sciences that the Kamasastra embraces in its scope, 
had received particular attention from the Rishis at the time of 
eomposi; ion of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, many of which 
deal with philtres and charms to secure love and drive away 
jealousy, with the means for obtaining good and healthy children 
and other allied matters. 

The Pahcala country where Babhravya flourished appears to 
have been the part of India where the science of erotics was 
specially cultivated. We have seen how great Was the debt of 
Vatsyayana to Babhravya Pancala specially with regard to the 
section dealing with Samprayoga, the subject-matter proper of 
ihe Kamasastra. Some of the most objectionable ceremonies in 
the Asvamedha sacrifice seem to have originated in the Paficala 
country.**^ The Pancala peo^de were evidently credited in ancient 

Benares 

edition, p. 92. 

HSU 

Benares edition, pp. 99, 94. 


See Weber, op. elfc., pp. 114-5. 
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tinies with extraordinary powers in connexion wilbfi m liters 
relating to the sexes extending even to the change of the natural 
sex as we see in the case of Sikhandin the son of the Pancala icing, 
Dnipada.^^ Polyandry, as We see it in the caselof Dranpadi Pahcali, 
may be regarded as once an ancient institution^ef ^ the Pancala 
country and the Paodava brothers belonging as they did to the 
allied tribe of the Kurus, as we see from the common Yedio phrase 
Ktira^PalioAla, were certainly familiar with it and Could hive no 
difficulty in acceding to it. In this connexion a Sutra of Vat- 
syayana is very significant. He says that according to the fol- 
lowers of Babhravya, who belonged to Pancala as we have seen, 
a woman may not be respected when she is found to 
have intimacy with five lovers (in addition to her husband, 
explains J ayamahgala , showing that five was considered as 

the limit beyond which it was not decent for a woman to go, and 
if she did so, she could be approached like a fallen woman. 
Jayamahgala explains that in the case of Draupadi this limit 
yvas not passed especially as the five were all her husbands.^^ 
We thus see that it is not necessary to go to Tibet for 
explaining this peculiar case of polyandry. Of the prede- 
.cessors of Babhravya mentioned by Vatsyayana the earlier ones 
bear mythical names, lut ^vefakctu the son of Uddalaka 


Maliabliarata, Udj^oga Parva, Chapters 100*194. 

“ snipRTT II BeMW® edition, 

p. 68. 

** ^ ’an \ 

i ^ vr^ic?l?r[ tncrax: i 

The a^^rship, of, Prajapafci toa work in one hundred thousand chapt -rs 
dealing with Dharma, Artha and Kama ia also vouched for hy the Hahabharata, 
Santiparva, Chapter 59. 
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is tetter known. He is mentioned in the Mahabharata (Adi- 
parva, chapter 1!^^) as having' established a fixity ih setual’ 
relations which before him were entirely free and prolnisctious 
like those of natural anitnals, the institution of marriage having 
not yet conie into existence.*'^ refers to a priinitiVe §tage of 
society, and i!t iff hai^Jy possible, I ain afraid, that this 6vetaketu 
Auddalaki could hhve been t^e author of the work in five hundred 
chapters refe^ed to by Vatsyi^yana. However, the opinions 6f 
Auddalaki are referred to by Vatsyavana in three places in his 
TKamasutra.^® It does hot necessarily imply that Vatsyayana had 
access to Auddalaki^s work in five hundred chapters, as in that 
case he would have made an ampler use of it; certain opinions must 
have been current in Vatsy«ayana^s time among the teachers of the 
Kamasastra whom he frequently refers to a^the AehdryaSBS having 
come down from the reputed human founder of the science, or the 
legend of Auddalaki and his opinions might haVe been taken 
from the work of Babhravya on whom Vatsyayana mainly depends. 
We may mention here that in the Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishads we meet with a ^vetaketu who however seems to 
have no connexion at all with our Svetaketu. 

The monographs written by the successors of Babhravya, 
Daitaka and others are quoted by Vatsyayana in the respective 
chapters of his hook. Dattaka^s book on the courtesans appears 
to have been availed of by Jayamangala who quotes a sutra of 
Dattaka^® where Vatsyayana has translated the substance of it, 

Maliabliarat:i, Adiparva, Chapter 122. 

fk tf?r<TfsnT«r 

: 1 Benares “edition, p. 76. 

I fienarcs edition, p. 273. 

I Benares edition, p. 353. 

The eoinmcntator refers (Benares edition, pp. 74, 78) two of Vatsyayana* s 
Sutras to Auddalaki, but it is not known on what authority. 

I Cenore, edition, p. 321. 
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Of the other writers, Gonardiya has been quoted by Mallinfitha 
in his gloss on the Kumarasambhavfi, VII, 96, and on the-Raghu- 
vaihsa, XIX, 29, 30. 

Kajasekhara in his Kavyamimaiiisa (Gaekwad^s Oriental 
Series, p, 1) refers to Suvarnanabha as the author of a treatise on 
a branch of poetics, viz. RUinirnaya and speaks of" Kuchamara 
as having dealt with the Aupanishadika section* The latter is 
evidently the same as Vatsyayana^s Kuchumata, the author of 
a monograph on the Aupanishadiia portion of the Kamasastra 
and most probably one and the same work has been referred to 
by the two authors, there being’ nothing extraordinary in the 
fact that the sections dealing with the secrets and mysteries 
(iipanishad) of both poetics and erotics should coalesce. Kauti- 
lya in the Arthasastra (Adhikarana 6, B) has Llrgha 

Chdraya7ia2^ni. Ghotamukhavj\io^ Professor Jacobi holds, are pro- 
bably the same persons as the Charayana and Gho^kamukha 
of Vatsyayana ) they would, therefore, have lived prior to the 
fourth century b.c. and Dattaka and Babhravya who preceded 
them must bo thrown back to a much earlier date. Dattaka, 
of course, could not have lived earlier than the fifth century 
B.c. when Pataliputra came'^ into being as capital of Magadha* 
Gonikaputra is mentioned by Patanjali (on Panini I. 4. 51) as a 
former grammarian and Professor Jacobi is inclined to believe that 
he is the same person as the Gonikaputra of Vatsyayana. But 
in his case, as also in that of Gonardiya by which name Patan- 
jali himself is known, the iJeutification is rather doubtful. ^ 

References to Kam asutra in Later Literature. 

We shall take into account only those references to Kama- 
sutra that will enable us to arrive at a determination of the 
date of VStsyayana. In canto XIX of the Raghuvamsa, in 
describing the inordinate indulgence of the voluptuary 
Agnivarna, Kalidasa has often followed the description in the 
Kamasutra, using even its technical expressions, e.g. the word 
Sand/idyctk in verse 16 which is used there in the very same 

*0 For Professor Jacobi’s opmions SitzuDg. Konigl. Prcus. Akad. d. Wissen- 
scbaften, 1911 , pp. 959- 963. 
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sense as that given by Vatsyayana in his chapter 6n ti^rrvi 
praihandhana. In verse 31, however, there is a more definite 
and verbal agreement, Vatsyayana in his chapter on the means of 
knowing a lover who is growing cold {ViraJcta^pratipaiti) gives 
as one of the indications of such stage 

Kalidasa in describing Agnivarna under similar circumstances 
uses the very same language 

fsiiJT \ Another very striking agreement has been 
pointed ont by Mallinaiha and dilated upon by modern scholars. 
Describing the marriage of Aja and Indumati, Kalidasa says that 
when the two touched each other^s hands the hair on the bride- 
groom^'s forearm stood on end and the maiden had her fingers 
wet with perspiration.®^ Here Mallinatha quotes Vatsyayana 
who speaks of exactly the same thing happening under the 
same circumstances,®® In the Kumarsambhava, VII. 77, however, 
Kalidasa has reversed this order^ saying that it was Hara, the 
bridegroom, who perspired and the hair stood on end on the 
bride’s hand.®**' But the language is almost the same and we 
tliink Kalidasa^s memory did not serve him quite right when 
he wrote the Kumarsambhava passage and that he improved him- 
self, as Professor Jacobi holds, in the Eaghuvamsa.®® The 
violation in the one case only proves more strongly that Kalidasa 
had a knowledge of Vatsyayana^s work and made use of it. 
Arguing from a similar agreement in another passage of Kalidasa, 

This is tlic reuliiig given by Mallinatha, The Benares edition reads 
otc., p. 323. 

5 fgyifRiat ^ 1 

i I » ThU passage 

quoted by Mallinatha is slightly different from the reading in the printed editions 
where we have OTfil | Benares edition 

p. 266. * 

“ i 

”Dio Epen Kalidasa’s, p. igg. in this connection, see R. Schmidt, 
B6itr%e sur Indischen Erotik, J902, pp, 4, 6. 
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Dr. Peterson lias come to the definite conclusion that Vatsya- 
yana is quoted there by the poet. He refers to the following 
verse (in Act IV) which is considered to be one of the best in his 
S'akuutala. 

m tjt im : i 

j & * 

5rpnf i wwn = : n 

Dr. Peterson then goes on to say : The first, third and fourth 
precepts here are taken verbally from our sutra ; th^ second 
occurs elsewhere in our book ; the third we have already had. 
Scholars must judge : but it seems to me to be almost certain 
that Kalidasa is quoting Vatsyayana, a fact, if it be a fact, 
which invests our author with a great antiquity It will be 
observed from an examination of the corresponding sutras of 
Vatsyayana that in the first two lines of the verse quoted above, 
Kalidasa has translated the ideas of Vatsyayana but in the third 
line he has followed our author verbally. On the authority 
of this agreement evidently Mahamahopridhaaya Ilaia 
Prasad Shastri has also stated in this Journal that Kalidasa^s 
knowledge of the Kamasastra was very deep indeed/^ ^ 

5® Kalidiisa’d Sakuntala, the Bengala Kecension, edited by Richard Pischcl, 
p. 89. 

5^7 Journal of tlie Antlirapologlcal Society of Bombiy, 1891, p. 465 ; ace also 
J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XVIII, pp. 109, 110. 

Dr. Peterson hero evidently refers to the fallowing Sufcras of Vatsyayana 
on the duties of a wife ; ^ 

etc., II Benares edition, p 230. 

<A 

Vatsyayana doTotes the whole of Chapter III of the Bhlryildhilcirika section to 
the mutual conduct of co-wives (p. 234 II), Corresponding to the second line 

of tlie vorso, Vatsyayana has ft f^?5R^fWctT tmd* 

Bonares edition, i>. 227. 

« J. B. 0. B S., Vol. II, part II, p. 186. 
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There is, moreover^ a set of sutras ia Vatsyayana^s chapter on 
kanyavisramhha which reminds the reader at once of the first 
aht of Kalidasa^s S'akuntala as will be seen from the transtaition 
here given : ^ When a girl sees that she is sought after by a de;?!^ 
rable lover, conversation should be set up through a sympathetic 
(female) friend {saTcht) who has the confidence of both ; then 
she should smile looking downwards ; when the Sji^Jckl exaggerates 
matters, she should take her to task and dispute with her ; the 
sahkly however, should say This was said by her,*-* even when 
she has not done so; then when the set aside and she 

is solicited to speak for herself, she should keep silent ; when> 
however, this is insisted upon, she should mutter rather inaudibly 
I never say any such thing and speak in half-finished sen- 
tences ; sometimes she should, with a smile, cast sidelong glances 
at the lover/ etc. From what we have said above there can be 
no doubt that the Kamasutra was known to Kalidasa and thai 
he had mado verbal quotations from the work. Now Kalidara 
could not have lived later than the middle of the fifth century 
A.C., because he places the Hunas on the banks of the Vofnkih^j 
the Waksh or the Oaus in Bactria, before they bad been 
pushed towards the west or towards the Indian frontier.®^ In 
all likelihood Kalidasa lived during the reigning period of 

Soe Ucnarcs edition, p. 195. 

Tlic passagca of Kalidasa referred to licro arc verses 67 and 68, Ilaghu- 
Tam^i, CantjIV, beginning In the 

pages of tills Journal (volume II, pages 36ff. and 391ff ) Maliamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri has sought to place Kalidasiabmt the middle of the sixth 
century A.c. depending oa the wrong reading of M Ulinatha who reads JSihahit 
instead of Vankshu in the line quoted ab>vc. With all duo deference to the 
groat authrrity of Pandit Sh istri, 1 would venture to differ from him horo. There 
cannot bo any doubt that Vankshil ia tbft co'rcct reading hero and 
not Sindhu. Vallabhadcva of Kashmir who lived about five centuries earlier 
than Malliiiatha, reads Vankshu, and the unquestioned genuiuoness and reliability 
of Vallabha’s text aa compared with that of MalUnatha has been fully eatablislied 
in the case of the Meghaduta where all those versos that bad boon accepted by 
Mallinatha as genuine but had been rejected as spurious by modem critics like 
Pandit Kvar Chandra Vidyasagar, Gildemoister attd Sbenzier are found to be 
absent from the text of ValUbha. The superiority of Vallabba’s text thus eatablwbiBd 
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Chandragupta Vikramaditya in the early years of the fifth 
century a.c. 

In another work of the same period, viz. the Vfisavadatt^ 
of Subandhu, Vatsyayana the author of the Kamasutra is 
mentioned by name. ‘While describing the Vindhya mountains 
Subandhu says : It was filled with elephants and was 

fragrant from the perfume of its jungles as the Kamasutra was 
written by Mallanaga and contains the delight and enjoyment, 
Mallanaga is the proper name of our author, 

in tlie case of Megbad^ta applies with equal force to the llaghuvamsa. To an 
editor like Mallinatha living in the far south in the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury, Vahicshu or Vakshv, a river in Bactria, was an unfamiliar, outlandish name, 
and he had no hesitation in substituting for it Sindhn, which was nearer home, 
forgetting though that it would have been geographically absurd for Raghu to 
have marched northwards from tlw Persian frontier and met the Hunas on the 
Indus. It is significant again, as has been shown by Professor K. B. Pathak, 
who first drew pointed attention to Vallabha’s reading (Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 
265ff., and the ^introduction to his Meghaduta) that Kshlrasvamin who lived 
about four centuries earlier than Mallinatha speaks in his commentary on the 
Amarakosha of Bactria as the province that is referred to in this passage of Kali- 
dasa; this shows that so late as the eleventh century, Bactria through which the 
river Vankshu or Oxus flows was considered to bo the country where Kalidasa 
placed the Hu^as. The Vankshu is a well-known river, in the Mahabharata (cf, 
Sabhaparva, 61. 20). Again an examination of the variants given in Mr. G. R. 
Nandargikar’s splendid edition of RaghuvamSa shoots that Charitravardhana, 
Sumativijaya, Dinakara, Dharmameru and Vijnyagani, in fact, most of the great 
old commentators follow Vallabha and adopt the older reading. 

** M. Chavannos his shown from Chinese sources that the Huns had acquired 
great power in tho basin of the Oxus towards the middle of the fifth century \.o, 
(Document sur leg Toukiue Occidentaux, pp. 222-3 ). We do noo know yet 
exactly when the Hu^Jts settled thomselvos in the Oxus valley. But there can 
be no doubt that the Hunas were known in India even before the time men- 
tioned by M. Chavannes. The Lalita-vistara, thought to have been written 
about three hundred ycais after Chrht (Dr. Winternitz, Geschichte der 
Indischen Lifeteratur, Band II, p. 199), mentions {lud. Ant. 1913, p. 

266) as one of the scripts learned by the young Siddhartha (Lalitavisfcara edited 
by Dr. S.Lefmann, Volume J,p. 126). Besides, Dr. J. J. Modi has shown from 
an examination of passages in the Avosta that the Huns vere known in Persia as a 
wandering or pillaging nation or tribe not later than the seventh century before 
Christ (R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 71-76). It stands to reason 
theivfore that the Hu^ts should 1w known to tho ludiaus also, especially since their 
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Vatsyayana being his gotra or family name as painted out 
by the commentator JayamaAgala and as is corrob6rated by 
some of the lexicons.®* Two branches of the Vatsagotra to 
which our author belongs are mentioned by Asvalayana in his 
S'rautasutra.®® Mah&mahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri holds 
that Subandhu must have flourished in the beginning of the 
fifth century about the same time as Chandragupta Vikram- 
aditya.®® Thus from the evidence offered by Kalidasa and 
Subandhu we can feel definitely certain that the Kamasfitra was 
written before 400 a.c. Some editions of the Pafichatantra have 
two passages in which Vatsyayana is mentioned by name.®^ 
However, in the Tantrakbyayika which is considered to be the 
earliest recension of the Pafichatantra, the name of Vatsyayana 
does not occur, but in enumerating the usual subjects of study 
it mentions first grammar and then the Dharma, Artha and 
Kama Sastras in general®® The Tantrakbyayika has been 
supposed to have been written about 300 a.c.®® The mention of 
the Ktoasastra in it shows, at least, that the science of erotics 
had, in the third eentuiy A.c., obtained an equal footing with 
the sister sciences of Dharma and Artha as branches of learning 
that princes were required to acquire. This position it had not 

occupation of tho Oxus valley, seeing that Bactria was very well known to 
Vatsyayana and was considered a part of India so lat/) as the sixth century A,0. 
when Varahamihira wrote his Vfihat Saiphita. 

** Pdsavadaf^a, translated by Dr. Louis H, Gray, p. 60. 

•* 1:% nnmi 1 wawn ^ 

I ediliion, p. 17 ; see also note 6, p. 1. 

Asvalayana Srauta Sutra, Bibliotheca Indica, XII, 10, 6 — 7, p. 876. 

®8 J. A. S. B., 1905, p. 253, 

Pahehatantra, edited by Dr. F, Kielhorn, p. 2, 

and p. 88, See Schmidt, op. cit., p. 6. 

** Paacatantra, edited by 

Dr. J. Hertel, Harvard 0. S., vol, 14, p. 1^ 

•• Das Pancatantre, seine Gcschichte und seine Verbreitnng von J. Hertel, 
1914, p, 9 ; see also Professor Lanman^s introduction to the Paheatautra, 
Harvard 0. S., vol 14, p. X. 
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attained in 300 b.c., whe^ af we see fj^om the Ar^ha^astra of 
Kautilya, though Ka^ had been recpgnized as one of the 
objects of human interest {trivar^a), it had not as yet a locus 
standi as a science worth study, because it does not find a place 
in Kaiitilya^s list where we find Dharma, Artha, Itihasa, 
Purana, and Afehyana (narratives) but not the Kama^astra.'!^ 
In view of the f^ct therefore that it was Vatsyayana who 
made popular the science which was almost extinct ^utsan’- 
) in his time, the presumption is that the author of the 
Tantrakhyayika had his Kamasutra in mind when he wrote 
the passage above referred to. 

We thus see that from the literary data given above the 
earlier limit to the composition of the Kamasutra may be 
assigned on the basis of Vatsyayana^s quotations from the 
Grihya and Dharma Sutras and the Arthasastra of Kautilya^ 
and that the lower limit may be fixed at circa 400 i.c., based on 
the dates of Kalidasa and Subandhu and, further, that there are 
strong reasons to believe that it was known in the third century 
A.c. From the historical data that the Kamasutra affords we 
can come to a more definite determination of Vatsyayanu^s date. 

Historical Data about the Date of Vatsyayiuia. 

The well-known passage referring to the Andhm monarch 
Kuntala iSatakarni first pointed out by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 

Kauti’ya’s Arthasastra, edited by R. Siiama Shastryi p. 10. It is significant in 
this connexion that the Lalita Vistara knows only some of the sections of ttm 
Kamasastra such as Strllakshana, Purushalakshana^ Yai^ika, etc., but not the 
Sastraas a whole (p.l56, Lefmanu’s edition). 

” wd 

(bIWT*!) Benares edition, p. 149 

Early History of the Deccan, p. 31. I b?g leave to submit that Kariart 
here does not miw a pj'ir of scissors ” as translated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
but it is a technical term to denote a kind of stroke dealt by a man with one 
or both of his hands at a woman's head, at the parting of the hair (Slmanta). 
Vatsyayana says that these strokes are in vogue among the people cf the 
South (Dakhsinaty&nam) and he condemns them as they sometimes proved fatal 
The case of Kuntala Satakarvl is an example in point. ^ Ben. ed.^ pp. l47-^2t 
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furnishes important data. According to the Puranic list of the^ 
Andhra monarchs, Kuntala Sati or Svatikari;ia is the thirteenthf* 
in descent from Simuka the founder of the family. Sri Mall» 
Satakarni, the third monarch in this list, has been identified bjr 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal with the Satakari^i mentioned in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela and it has been shown by him- 
that an expedition was undertaken by Kharavela in 171 B.o*- 
against this Satakarni. Kuntahi is sepai’ated from him by 
1C8 years according to the Puranic eninneration which is 
held as substantially correct. Kuntala therefore reigned about 
the very begiuning of the Christian era.- This is then the 
Tipper liaiit of the composition of the Kamasutra which was 
therefore written between the first and the fifth centuries 
after Christ. We may next attempt to come to a closer approxi- 
mation. 

Vatsyayana mentions tb j AhHras and the Aulhras as ruling side" 
by side at the same time in South-West India. He speaks of an 
Abhira Kottaraja, a king of Kotba in Gujerat,-who was killed 
by a washerman employed by his brother. Thou, again, in his 
chapter on the conduct of women confined in haroms, Vatsya- 
yana describes the abuses practised in the seraglio of the* 
Abhira kings among others. Now, King Isvarasena, sou 
of the Abhira ^ivadatta, is mentioned as a ruling sovereign in 
one of the Nasik iascriptions and is thought to have reigned 
in the third ceritm’y Besides, Mahilksbatrapa Isvara- 

datta is considered on very reasonable grounds to have been 

»» J.B.O.R.S., Vol. III., pp. 441, 442, ~ 

Pargitcr, Dynasties of tlic Kali Ago, pp. 38—40. 

ff 

Benares edition, p. 2S7. Vatsyayana mention* a Ki^iraja Jayatsena ationfe 
wlwm very little is known. 

Benue, fditdon, p. 204. 

« Archwolqpori Soryey of Weitern ladia. IV., pig, 103. See aln Prof eNW^ 
P.B. Bh.ua«kat’»p»peron«»Gmj»rw, J.aB.B.A.S, Vol. XXI, p,480. 
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AbhiM, and his coins show that he reigned some time 
between circa 236 and 239 a.c.'® About a century later, in the 
early years of the fourth century A.C., circa 336 a.c., the 
Abhiras were met by Samudragupta.*^® The period when the 
Abhiras most flourished, therefore, was the third century a.c.,* 
on epigraphic and numismatic grounds. The Andhra rulers 
are also referred to by Vatsyayana but certainly as mere local 
kings. In his chapter on Isvarakamita, or ‘^The Lust of Rulers 
Vatsyayana describes various forms of abuses practised by kings, 
and it is significant that all the rulers here mentioned are 
referred to by the names of the people they ruled over and 
belong to South-Western India, viz. the kings of the Aparanta- 
kas, the Yaidarbhas, the Saurashtrakas, the Vatsagulmakas 
and the Andhras.®® The Andhra monarchs here referred to 
evidently ruled over the Andhra people proper, and the social 
customs and practices of the Andhra people are described in 
various other parts of the book also.®^ There is no reference in 
the Kamasutra to the position of the Andhras as sovereigns 
exercising suzerain sway. The time therefore described by 
Vatsyayana is that when the line of the great Andhra emperors 
had come to an end and the country was split up into a number 
of small kingdoms, among which the most considerable were 
those ruled over by the Andhrabhrltyas, or dynasties sprung up 
from the officers of the imperial Andhras. Among them the 
Purtoas mention the Abhiras, the Gardabhinas, the J^akas 
and also some Andhras, who evidently ruled over a limited 

The W ettern Kshair^pas by Paudit Bhagwanlal Indraji, J. R. A. S., 
1890, p. 667£f. See also Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dgnastg 
by E. J. Rapson, p. cxxxiii ff. 

J. F. Fleet, Qupta Inscriptions, p. 8. 

♦ [Mention of Abhiras in literature ismneh earlier.— K. P. J.] 

Benares edition, pp. 287 288. 

Benares edition, pp. 126, 135, 287, etc. 

Pargiter,' Dynasties of the Kali Age, p.46, the Matsya, Vayn and Brah^ 

Pur»»ag I 
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territory at the time referred to. The time when Va^syayaifti.* 
flourished is therefore the period when these later Andhra 
kings and the Abhiras ruled simultaneously over difEerent 
parts of Western India, that is, subsequent to circa 225 a.o., 
when the line of the great Andhras disappeared and before the 
beginning of the fourth century A.C., when the Guptas of wliom 
there is no mention in the Kamasutra, were again uniting Nor- 
thern India under a common sway. From this the conclusion is 
inevitable that the Kamasutra was composed about the middle 
of the third century a.c. 

The Place of CompositiOA of the Kamasutra. 

It has been held by some that Vatsyayana wrote his Kama- 
Butra at the city of Pataliputra, or modern Patna ; but there is 
hardly any justification for this belief in the book itself. It 
depends upon the explanation offered by the commentator 
Jayamafigala of the word Nagarikyah in one passage of 
Vatsyayana by Paialiputrik^ah and of Ndgarakah^^ in a second 
passage by Pdtaliputrakdk, Jayamahgalu has not stated on 
what authority this explanation of his is based. His identifica- 
tion of Nagara with Pataliputra is not worthy of much 
consideration because his knowledge of the geography of 
Eastern India was anything but accurate ; e. g. he explains the 
Gavddh as a kind of Eastern people living in Kdmarupa and 

that Kali^ga is to the south of this Gauda ; he says further 
that Vaiiga lies to the east of the Lohitya or Prahniapjitra and 
Ahga to the east of the MahanadL®^ We can therefore have 
no hesitation in rejecting his identification as a mere haphazard 
guess. Besides, there is evidence offered by the book it 83 lf which 

l Benares editio-; 

p. 127. 

®‘ I B<marM«litioa.p. 183 

’WWPRfT: | Benare. edition, p. 298. 

« ’Tfrrflir I Bensre. edition, p. 296. 

*' «nr[ I | edition, 

p. 290. 
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gliows that ilic two v/orJs referred to above do not refer to 
rataKputra. In the first plaoe, Vatsyayana, in another passage 
of the Kamasutra, mentions Pataliputra by name when he speab^ 
of Dattaka as having written a monograph at the request of the 
courteans of that city. He expressly says there Pahlipi^tnka- 
7 \am and not Ndgcirikandin a3 he miglit be expected to do on 
the analogy of the other two passages; there is no reason why he 
should use different words in speaking of the same place in 
different parts of his book. 

Next we see tliat though 'Vatsyayana appears to possess 
more or less knowledge of all farts of India yet be is acquaint- 
ed more thoroughly with Western India than with the other 
portions. Of the country from Rajputana to the south up to 
the Konkan coast he speaks of almost all the various provinces 
and peoples. Per example, he speaks of Avanli and Malava 
(i.e. eistern and western Malwa), Aparanta, Lata, S.atirashtra, 
Vidarbha, Vanavasi, Maharashtra^ etc. ; he mentions twice the 
Vatsagulmakas, a people living in the sontlq and the Aiidhras 
and the Abhiras are inontlonod again and again ; of the countries 
to the north-west he speaks of the Sindlius, of the people living 
in the regions lying between the watercourses of the six rivers 
ineduding the Indus, and he even describes the customs of the 
Vahlika country or Eactrla. The people in the south he knows 
only as the Diikshinatya:. and their country as Dakshiuapatha 
and he onc3 mentions the Dravidas and a Cholaraja. The j^eople 
in the east he speaks of as the Frdchvas, the eastern people/^ 
but he seems to know the Gaudas and be makes a collective 
mention of Yangafigakalihga in one passage. He does not 
Jayamftngala say a tliat two princes Vatsa and Gnlma lived in the Dailshina' 
palha j the country wlicro'thcy resided was called Vatsagulmaka 

> Benares edition, page 288. The Vatsa country is mentioned by 
VarSJianuliu-. along with VidarLha and Andhra 

(Kern, VrhatSftXKihita Cb. XIV, 8). RSjar^ekhara in his iT. yammam$a (op. cit. 
p. 10 says 3 sruT *rniciT. 

Beii:\r©g edition, p. 12$. ‘ 
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even once speak of Magadha and of the entire pountry from 
Magadha to Eajputana he has very little to say. Once only 
he speaks of the Madhya lesa and once each of the Saurasenas 
and the people of Saketa and Ahichhatra, the capital of northern 
Pancala.®^ This meagre mention of the countries of the cen* 
tml and eastern portions of Nor- hern India and the detailed 
description of the customs of Western India make it abundantly 
clear that Vatsyayana had personal knowledge of the western 
portion alone and that liis information about the eastern regions 
was. probably derived from the works of bis predeees iors like 
that of Dattaka of IhMaliputra. That Vatsyayana belonged 
to Western India may also be guessed from the fact that he 
makes a large number of quotations from Apastamba^s 
Gribyasutra as we have shown before, and it is known that 
the Vedic school of the Apastambins flourished in Western 
India specially in the lu^d of the Andhras.®^ 

The question next ])resents itself as to what may be the 
meaning of the words Nagarikyah and Nagarakah in the two 
passages referred to above. Jaj/amahgala is certainly right in 
holding that they are proper names referring to a" particular 
place and do not mean the women or men of a city in general 
as will be evident from the context in which they occur. la 
neither of the cases is there any contrast between the town 
and the village. Both the words are used in connexion with 
other proper names, the former in the order Andhryah, 
Maharashtrikyah, Nagarikyah, Dravidyah, Vanavasikyah, etc., 
and the latter in the order Ahichhatrikah, Siiketah, Nagarakah. 
In the second case it is found that the names are those of well- 
known towns, Ahichhatra, the capital of the North Pancjlla, and 
Saketa or Ayodhya, and the conclusion becomes irresistible that 
Nagara is also the name of a particular town, and as we have 
seen that Vatsyayana is more familiar with Western India 
than with the other parts of it we are led to expect Nagara 

•® also refers fco a Ka&irdja, Eeaares edltLiijp. 287. 

Buliler, Apastaxaba Dhanoasutra, Introduction, p. xxxiii, 
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there. We find here "the great ancient city of Nagara'^ 
the ruins of which now lie scattered over an area of nearly 
four square miles in extent in the territory of the Maharajah of 
Jeypore, 25 miles to the south-south-east of Tank and 45 miles 
to the north-north-east of Bundi.®* Mr. Carlleyle, who made 
an archaeological survey of the place, picked up here several 
thousands of the most ancient types of coins ever found in India, 
many of. the punch-marked variety and many bearing the legend 
Jaya Malavana in Brahmi characters.*^ The city is not very 
far from Malwa and we think the democratic coin legend 
speaking of the Triumph of the Malava people refers to the 
celebrated Malavagana who are known to have used the 
era now called the Sarhvat.** There is another ancient city 
Nagri or Tamvabati Nagari (about eleven miles north of Chitore) 
which has been identified with the Madhyamika of Patanjali 
this city might also claim identity with Vatsyayana^s Nagara, 
but I think the former is the more probable one as the latter 
was evidently called Majliamika or Madhyamika ^ about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Pan ini appears to have 
known Nagara as the name of a particular city as it appieare 
in the 0am or group Kattryddi referred to in one of his 
sutras.*® The Kasika commentary enumerates* fifteen names as 

Mr. A. C. L. Carllcyle in Cunningham’s Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Vol. VI, pj). 161, 162. 

Ibid, p. 162. 

These coins are described by Mr. Carlleyle and also by Sir A. Cunningham 
ibid, pp. 180—183, alio Cunningham, Vol. XIV, p. l&D. 

»» Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 87 and 158 ; J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 995-998, 
and 1914, p. 747 ; Professor D. R. Bbandarkar, Indian Aniiqyi,ary, 1913, 
p. 161 ; Thomas, J.B.A.S., 1914, pp. 1012, 1018, etc. 

Carlleyle, op. cit, pp. 200 ff ; Cunningham, Vol. XIV, p. 146. 

The coins found here bear tbo legend Maj kamiJidga iSilijanapadaia, 
Carlleyle, op. cit., p. 202. 

** Pacini, IV. 2-95. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, who first 

drew attention to this shtra, says in the Indian Antiquary, 1911, p. 34, footnote 
46, Nagara as the name of a town, was known to the author of Kaiika.'* He 
considers Nagarhotov Kdngdd as the Nagar from which the Nagat Brabma^ae 
derived thei/r name. 
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belonging to this class ; that the word Nagara in this Gana 
is older than the Kasika and is a proper name, appears from what 
Kasika says in connexion with another sutra of Papini 
(IV. 2, 128) ; it states there that Nagara is read in the Kattryadi 
group as the designation of a particular city as it occurs iH, 
company with other such names there.®^ Prom a city called 
Nagara also the Nagari alphabet may have derived its name. 
The existence of a city called Nagara therefore cannot 
be questioned. There is, however, no justification for holding 
that the Nagara we have referred to was the city where 
Vatsyayana composed his work, il^^being only one of the 
many places that he has mentioned in illustrating his sutras ; 
the utmost that we can say is that from the uncompromising, 
straightforward manner in which he has exposed the evils 
practised by kings, officials and queens, he must have belonged 
to a (jranardjga or a democratic government like the city of 
the Malavas described above. This is also apparent from the 
importance he attaches to the assembly of citizens (Nagarika- 
Samavaya) alluded to before. 


’’ ^r5?rrTf^ g 

(Kasika on Pa^iini, IV. I. IfJS). The last part 


of tliis quotation would hare Ndgareyaka aA the correct form of derivative to 
designate a citizen of this particular Nagara, but Vatsyayana has apparently ribt 
followed Panini here, * perhaps in deference to popular practice. The Kasika in 
accordance with the sutra of Pacini here lays down that the form Ndgaraka ia 


derived from nagara to signify abuse or 


expert knowledge 


otherwise, it will be Nagara and the example given to illustrate this point ia 
shows that the Nagara Brahmanas were known to the 


Ea^ikA. 


100 There is a district or bhukti called Nagara mentioned in the Deo* 
Baranark inscriptions of Jtvitaeupta (Fleet : Gupta Inscriptions, p. 216), but 
it is in Bihar and has no connexion with our city. 


III.— A Note on the Statues of Saisunaka 
Emperors in the Calcutta Museum. 

By R. D. Banerji, M. A. 

The statues which were discovered in Patna, first of all 
about a centurj^ ago and theii-in the front garden of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal fifty years back, have been discovered for 
third time in the well known Bharhut gallery of the Calcutta 
Museum.^ It must be admitted that ]Mr. K, P. Jayaswal, M.A., 
Barrister-at-law, 'has really discovered these two statneis, which are 
the oldest statues in India. There cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that these two pieces of Indian sculpture belong to the 
oldest known peiiod of Indian PI istic AH. The question of 
their identification had puzzded artists and antiquarians for 
more than half a century. There maybe difference of Opinion 
about the diffei'ent parts of Mr. Jayaswal’s theory but there can- 
not be two opinions about the readings Aco and Fafa NaMi 
-and therefore iMr. .Tayaswal’s identification of these two pieces 
of sculpture as statues as against images and as statues of two 
“Saisunaka Emperors, A ja-Udayin and Yarta-Naadiu^ on 

very sedid grounds. Consequently it has to be admitted that 
in these two specimens o? Indian sculpture, Mr. Jajaswal 
has really discovered the oldest known Indian statues and has 
correctly identified them with two Emperors of the S'ai^uoaka 
dynasty of Ncrthern India* 

Before the identification of these two specimens the statue 
of the Kushaa Emperor of Kaniska I. was the oldest known 
statue in India. Even if we reject other evidence about the date 
of these two specimens the script of the short inscriptions on 
their backs would be sufficient to prove that the statae of 
Kani§ka is decidedly later in date than the Patna ones. 


♦ Ante, p. 88. 
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In 191S the late Dr. Theodor Bloch, ph.D., of the Calcutta 
Museum, made an attempt to decipher the inscriptions on these 
tjvo statues. But they baffled his attempt. The word 1/aikdi 
could be deciphered by him with portions of the other words* 
He, however, did not publish the result of his researches as he was 
not sure of his interpretation. It was at that time that the palaeo* 
graphy of the records was carefully examined. I did this work 
Under Dr. Bloch^s supervision but the result of my investiga- 
tions,too, were not published at that time at his request. 

In 1913 Dr. D. B. Spooner, then Superintendent of the 
Eastern Circle, consulted me about the date of these two 
sculptures. He was of opinion that they were specimens of 
Maury an x\rt and thought so because of the high polish on 
them. "When I pointed out to him, the peculiarities of what 
I then considered a later script used in the short records on 
the monuments, he told me that most probably the inscriptions 
were later in date than the sculptures. I did not agree with 
him at that time but it seems to me now that probably 
Dr. Spooner was correct in assigning a later date to the inscrip- 
tions than the sculptures on which the records aie incised, if the 
inscriptions turn out to be post-Mauryan. 

As to the reading of the i scriptions I agree entirely with 
Mr. Jayaswal in his reading of the inscription on the statue 
of Varta-Nandin. There is only one defect in it. In this 
record the second syllable of the first word is ba and not pa. 
The meaning is not affected in the least, as the word in both 
cases remains to be the same {sarva). I examined the original 
very carefully once again in Calcutta and I find that the top 
bar of the square ia is partly distinct and in part faintly 
traceable on the stone. In 1903 Dr. Bloch and I read wrongly 
the first word as yaiha (Skt. Taha), because we failed to 
discern the vertical upper limb of the ia which is faintly 
discernible on the stone. 
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I am afraid I cannot agree entirely with Mr. Jayaswal 
in his reading of the inscription on the statue of Aja for the 
following reasons : — 

(1) The syllables read by him as bha in biage and dii and 

in chbomd/iUe are not sure results. The first syllable of 

bba^e may be bha because it has some resemblance to the 
Mauryan and later Mauryan bha but the absence of the right 
upper vertical which is characteristic of this consonant is 
missing. Even in the Bhattiprolu records the upper vertical 
is present though it is on the left instead of right. On the 
other hand there is a short CQvered hook attached to the left 
upper corner which cannot be explained. 

(2) The syllable read by Mr. Jayaswal as dkl in the last 
woi^d of this record appears to me to be vl. Fa lost the upper 
vertical line on the top in the first century b.c. This vertical is 
to be found in the later Mauryan inscription from Mathura' 
but it disappears in the inscription of .fodasa.^ 

(3) The syllable read by Mr. Jayaswal as in the same word 
appears to be Ko of the first century B.c. or a.d The KeiJ stroke, 
which is the precursor of the serif, is visible on the original. The 
form of the syllable as well as the form of other letters in 
the ..Fame inscription indicate that it should not be read as 
The oldest known form of the palatal sibilant is to be found in 
the record, probably pre-Mauryan, incised in one of the caves -at 
Ramgarh in Sirguja State. * This form very nearly resembles 
the later form of Punic shin* Had the last syllable of the 
word read by Mr. Jayaswal as ChhonldhUe been really then 
the resemblance between the Jogimara form of the palatal 

and this one would have been easily noticeable. 

The forms of the majority of letters in both of the inscrip- 
lions show that the records should be regarded as later in 
date. I shall take them in order and show their resem- 
blance to forms in other inscriptions of undisputed date. The 

^Epi Ina.,VoUI,p. 198, No. 1. 

^ lbid.,p. 199, No. 2. 

® Areb. Annual, 1903-4, p. 128, pi. XLIII b. 
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Bocond letter of the first word on the statue of Ajs* 1* read 
by Mr. Jayaswal as ga* It is correct but the form of the letter 
is Ijitc. Th 3 Mauryan ga his an acute angle at its top whereas 
the top of this letter is round. With this compare in Phdgu^ 
yaiisain an inserip' ion ' which must have been incised at the 
same time as the record of the year 72 of the reigm of I§ 0 (ja 8 a. 

(5) The Vowel A in Aco very closely resemblea in form the 
same vowel in the Sarnath inscription of the first century B.c. 
or A.n. Cf. A in Asvaghosasya. ^ 

(6) In the same word the form of ea in the second syllable 
is certainly much later. The Mauryan form is quite difEerent. 
The form in the Patna inscription resembles that in a Mathura 
inscription of the year 52 of the Kusana era, cf. eha in vdehaka^ya 
in 1. 2. * 

(7) The form of cha in Ckonl is also later. The ASokan 
form consists of a circle bisected by a vertical straight line 
which projects above the upper periphery of the circle whereas 
here we have a vertical straight with two ellipsoid curves 
attached to its lower extremity, one on each side. The 
Asokan form persisted for a long time, cf. vachlputraia, ^ The 
form in the Patna inscription resembles the Ka$apa form, 
cf. Chatra in the Kusana Buddhist inscription from Sarnath, ® 

Examined palseographically the inscription on the statue of 
Varta-Nandin also point to the same conclusion. The following 
facts indicate that this inscription also should not be regarded 
earlier than the first century b.c. • 

(a) The triangle instead of a round figure or circle as the 
base of kha in khate, 

{b) An isoscelts triangle as va in chonlilJio. 

(r) The curvature in the base line of na in chonl ; cf. also 
the form of na in NaiinAi, 

1 Epi Ind, Vol. II, p, 200, No. V. 

*Ibi<l., Vol. VIII, p. 171, inMsription e andjf. 

» Ibid., Vol. II.. p. 203, No. XVIIl. 

Ibid., p. 199, No. I. 

Ibid., VoI.Vni,p. 17611. 
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(d) Two right angles instead of a semi-circIe in the back 
of da. 

A careful scrutiny of the original inscribed surface enables, me 
to assert that the records were incised on the statues after the 
finishing of the sculptor’s work. 

We do rftt know any other examples of pre-Mauryan art 
and consequently wo cannot make comparison. It appears to 
me, however, that the statues were finished and exhibited in a gallery 
of the sort described in the Pratimd ndtaka'k. Long after, 
when people had begun to forget who the Saisunakas were, 
somebody connected with the Art gallery had the names chiselled 
on the monuments in an inconspicuous place. 

NOTE ON THE A OVE. 

1. The letter which I read as bh is not explained by Mr. 
Banerji and cannot be explained on the theory of a late script. 
The Icitm’ has to remain unidentified, as in Mr. Banerji'^s note, 
on the late theory, and consequently the whole word (hkage) 
unread . 

2. The peculiar composition of g<z is not noticed. It is 
composed of two par(s. Then it is not correct to say that the 
Asoka ga is always angubr ; see Siddapur in Biihleris Chart. 

8. Kha has a quadrilateral base, not triangular, which again 
is impossible to be explained on the late script theory. 

4. If vlko is read instead of my dhlse (or dhUo)^ the result is 
a senseless word; chhonl-v’tko gives no meaning. Then, two 
different forms of va are to be read in the inscriptions, one with the 
top-bar and the other without it, which is inadmissible. On the 
late script theory the letter which I read as dhl cannot be read 
at all. I agree that the Raragarh inscription (Jogimara) is pre- 
Asokan, not pre-Mauryan. But to call it the oldest known ** is 
to beg the very question. The Kalsi and Glrnar s are nearer 
the .^aisunaka letter. It is radically different from the later ka^s, 
being a three-stroke letter. 

The Kushan and Western letters preserve tbe tradition of 
older forms and very probably a different style than that adopted 
ofiBcially under Asoka. 
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5. Mr. Banerji leans to the conservative vIeW; bnfc he fails t(7 
read all the letters on his hypothesis and to give any sensible 
mdkning to his new readings wherever ho differs from me. Until 
and unless all the letters can be identified and explained on 
the hypothesis of a late script, I am not prepared to accept 
that hypothesis. 

My arguments on the evolution of the letters based on 
the sti-oke-cffort have not been considered by Mr. Banerji, 

I think that it is axiomatic that a three-stroke letter must be 
older in origin than a one-stroke or two-stroke representative 
thereof. 

I am, however, very glad to see that Mr, Banerji agrees 
with me in (he reading of the proper names and in the general 
result. 

K. P. J. 



a a 


IV.— Marathi Copper-plate of Puri. 

By K. N. Dikshit. DI. A. 

The plate is a record on metal (dimensions 9" x 6|") of the 
usual agreement given by a pilgrim to a ministering priest at 
places of pilgrimage by which the latter is to be ret'Ognized as the 
by any one of tte pilgrim's family who may visit the 
place (subject to the turning up of a similar promise of an earlier 
date) , 

The language is Marathi and the script Mo^i, which is even 
now current in the Maratha country. 

Amritrao Raghunath of the Peshwa family hereby recog- 
nized Qauranga Pande resident at Jagannath-puri or Puri, as 
the Tirtbopad by aya for bis family, at the request of one Jagan- 
natha Harihara, an agent of the Tirthopadhyaya who saw the 
Peshwa in his camp. 

It reads thus : — 


\ I ^ I * 

s? I asr ai aiJlirw tft * II 

^ 1 3 g it * 

1 abbreviate! form of address for learned Brahmans. 

This epithet marks the close of the address proper. 

The adopted son of the Peshwa Raghunathrao. He never actually Succeed* 
to the throne of the Feshwas (except for a spell during the troubles 
1802), ae a son was l5om to Raghunathrao after the adoption,— the notorious 
Baji Rao II, the last Pashwa^. Amritrao retired on a pension offered by the 
British and his lineal descandints are still to ba • found at Karwi or Chitrakut 
in Banda District (U.P.). 

The l^arathas continued to use the Mahamniadau calendar, 
though in a corrupt fashion. 


^cT^CT^ 

I 
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TfiANSLiTION. 

To Gaurang Pande, resident of the sacred 
seat (Kshetra) of Purushottama Jagannatha. 

Amriti'ao Ragliunatha, with compliments, informs that at the 
request of Jagannatha Harihara, your agent, who requested His 
grace in camp for the conferring of the dignity of his Tirtho- 
padhyaya, he is pleased to confer on you in writing the same# 
Hence if any of our family visit this sacred place they will 
continue to patronize you. This charter should be considered 
null and void if any one else is able to pipduce a document 
(conferrmg the same priesthood) by any of omr forefathers. 1st 
day of Shawal ; Let this be known.** 

[The end of the writing.] 




\r.— Translation of Maharajah Kalyeut 
Singh’s Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh.* 

(I.) 

By Kban Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 

Account of the Nazims op Bengal from the Reign of 
Jafar Khan to 1227 Hijrah. 

Some Anecdotes op Mahaba't Jang, Subedar op Bengal, anif 
OF Skrajuddaula Bahadur, Grandson op Mahabat Jang. 

Jafar Khan. 

Jafar Khan was a court noble. In the time of MohammaJ 
Aurangzeb he was appointed to the office of Dewau of the 
Government Estates in !^-ngal. He was a good adminis- 
trator and w’orked with caution and sagacity. The Viceroyalty 
of Bengal devolved on the princes of the royal blood, till at 
last prince AzimusbsLan, the son of Bahadur Shah, was appointed 
Subedar of Bengal. Jafar Khan all along continued as Dewan 
of Bengal. After the death of Mohiuddlh Mohammad Aiir- 
angzeb, Azimushshan hurried to the assistance of his father 
Bahadur Shah in his struggle with Azam Shah. After gainirig^ 
victory in this battle, Azimushshaii chose to remain wMi his" 
father, and got Jafar Khan appointed to the Subedari of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa as well as to the Dewanship of Bengal. 
After this, Jafar Khan, whose real name was Murshid dull 
Khan, laid the foundation of the city of Marshidabad in hiff 
name. Sarfaraz Khan was the son of Shujauddaula and the son- 
in-law of Jafar Khan. But the relations between husband and 
wife were strained and Jafar Khan^s daughter separated from 
her husband, and along with her son Sarfaraz Khan Alauddaula 
lived with her father. Jafar Khan brought up his grandson, 
and planned to have him appointed his succesf)r in office, 

• The MS. of this work was placed in my hands by Syed Khnrsed Kawab, 
•ince deceased, of Patna City. 
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inasmuch as in his lifetime he had asked the reigning spveteign 
for the grant of tbe sanad and other necessary orders sanctioning 
his grandson^B succession in the Viceroyalty. But it so 
happened that he fell ill and died. 

Shujauddaula^ 

Shujauddauluj the son*in-law of Jafar Khan^ resided in the 
province of Orissa, but was really an inhabitant of Burhanpur 
in the Deccan* He belonged to the Afshas which is a 
class of Turks of Khorasan. During the stay of Aurangzeb 
in the Deccan, he married the daughter of Jafar Khan, the then 
Dewan of the province of Bengal, and accompanied him. With 
the politic il rise of Jafar Khin^ Shujauddaula also rose, so 
much so that during the Viceroyalty of Jafar Khan, Shujaud- 
daula became Subedar of Orissa or a Deputy of Jafar Khan. 
The mother of Ali Verdi Khan MaHabat Jang belonged to the 
tribe of ** Afshas ” and was related to Shujauddaula* Mababat 
Jang, together with his father and his brother Haji Ahmad, 
was in the service of the Emperor Azim Shah. After the death 
of Azim Shah, Ali Verdi Khan was reduced to straitened circums- 
tances and lived a retired life. In the beginning of the reign 
of Mohammad Shah, Mirza Mohammad, the father of Mahabat 
Jang, presented himself before Shujauddaula and got into his 
service. Shujauddaula treated him well. Having heard thisi 
Mahabat Jang proceeded from Shahjahanabad to Orissa in 
a most wretched condition and made his appearance before 
Shujauddaula and his father. Shujauddaula kept him also 
in his service. Mirza Mohammad Ali Mahabat Jang was a 
talented man. He soon ingratiated himself into the favour 
of Shujauddaula and rose to a high position in his service. He 
then sent for his brother Haji Ahmad with his family and 
relatives. He remitted to them a decent amount for their 
travelling expenses, and they all travelled safe from Shahjahana- 
bad to Orissa. Haji Ahmad also got into the serviee of 
Shujauddaula. The two brothers were man of great merit and 
their s^ces to Shujauddaula conduced much to the stability 
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of Us government. By virture of his courage and judgment 
Mirza Mohammad Ali Mahabat Jang, rose to a much higher 
position than his father, brothei* and other nobles of Shujaud- 
daula^s court. Shujauddaula recommended him to the 
Emperor for a suitable post and the title of Mohammad Ali Verdi 
Khan. But Jafar Khan was displeased with Shujauddaula, 
and in view of his ill-health he was anxious that Alauddaula 
Sarfaraz Khan should succeed him in office. It was therefore 
that he asked His Majesty through his representatives to 
appoint Sarfaraz Khan who was then the £)ewan of Bengal 
to act as the Viceroy of Bengal. Hearing this Shujauddaula 
consulted Mohammad Ali Verdi Khan and Haji Ahmad. 
With their advice he made a representation to the King, 
asking His Majesty to be pleased to confer upon him the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal and Qffissa. He submitted this represen- 
tation with a magnificciiC present. He then arranged for two 
daks, one from Orissa to Shahjahanabad for a reply from the 
King and the other from Orissa to Murshidabad with a view 
to get timely information of the health of Jafar Khan, who was 
suffering from a fatal disease. Ostensibly he dismissed some 
of his military officers and sent them to Murshidabad to remain 
in different places and await his arrival. He made extensive 
arrangements for boats, as the roads were then almost impassable 
on account of the rainy season, and anxiously waited for 
an opportunity till at last he received the intelligence of the 
despatch of the royal sanad, and of the approaching death of 
Jafar Khan, who it was said could not live for more than 
five or six days. In Orissa lie left Mohammad Taqi, his son 
by his second wife, to act for him as his deputy, and himself 
proceeded to Murshidabad with Mohammad Ali Verdi Khan and 
other nobles. He travelled partly by boat and partly by land. 
But on his way he heard the news of Jafar Khan^s death, while 
the royal aanads conferring upon him the Viceroyalty of Bengal 
and Orissa also reached him. He named the place where he 
received this auspicious news Mubarak Mamih Prom there he 
hurried to Murshidabad, and held court in Cheklul Seto<^nf the 
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hall of public audience made by Jafar Khan. He sat in a right 
]K>yal manner with his companions and ordered the Dewan to read, 
the royal sanads. He ordered rejoicings to be made, and took 
presents from the residents of the place. His son, Sarfaraz Khan 
Allauddaula was then two miles distant from the scene of action. 
Sarfaraz Khan consulted his men as soon as he heard the sounds 
of rejoicing and was informed of the facts. Without a dissen- 
tient voice all said that inasmuch as his father was in possession 
of the royal sanads and of the state treasury, the only course 
open to him was to submit. Sarfaraz Khan then rode, and went 
to his father and, after offering his congratulations, made a 
present to him. Shujauddaula seated his son on his lap, and 
confirmed him in his post of Dewan of the Khalsa Sharifa 
(Government lands) of Bengal. He moreover bestowed favours 
on his son, and treated him so aff?K^ately and with so much 
distinction that both he and his motmer forgot the death of 
Jafar Khan and felt resigned to their lot. 

It is true that no one loves anybody as much as he does 
his son. After finishing his domestic business and conciliating 
the family and relatives of Jafar Khan he busied himself in 
the management of state affairs and attempted to act indepen- 
dently. In some matters he also consulted Mohammad Ali 
Verdi Khan and Haji Ahmad Khan. He took the revenue 
and settlement departments in his hands, and worked with 
the assistance of dai Alain Chand, an old, clever, and 
experienced revenue officer (Dewan). He appointed Jagat Seth 
Fateh Chand, who was a millionaire and the most famous 
banker of his time, as a cashier of the state and companion* 
He made himself the head of the judicial department and 
personally disposed of civil cases. Once in a week he heard 
the parties and administered even-handed justice. It was 
therefore that the public was very grateful to him. He sum- 
moned before him many of the Zamindars and Talukdars of 
Bengal who were all along in prison since the time of Jafar 
Khan ; gave . a patient hearing to them, and released them on 
the security of Jagat Seth Fateh Chand and their taking 
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oaths of allegianoe. He not only released them from confine- 
ment but also conferred hhilat upon them according to their 
respective positions in society. Such acts of magnanimity and 
philanthropy made him exceedingly popular. This reign was 
very peaceful. He appointed his son-in-law Murshid Quli 
Khan Bahadur Rustam Jang the administrator of Jahangir- 
nagar^ Dacca. He appointed Syed Ahmad Khan, son of 
Haji Ahmad, the Paujdar of Rangpore. Zain-ud-din Ahmad 
Khan, the youngest son of Haji Ahmad and son-in-law of 
MahSbat Jang, was appointed the Faujdar of Rajmahal and 
Nawazish Muhammad Khan, the nephew and eldest son-in-law 
of Mahabat Jang, the Bakhshi of the army. Mohammad Ali 
Khan Mahabat Jang, Haji Ahmad, Alam Chand and Jagat Seth 
Fateh Chand had a hand in all administrative and revenue 
matters and did their worl^ properly. It was at this time that 
Fakhruddaula was tran^f«jL*red by the order of the Emperor from 
the Subedarship of Behar. Shujauddaula took this opportunity 
of asking the Emperor for a mnai in his own name appointing 
him the Subedar of Behar. He then appointed his son 
Alauddaula Sarfaraz Khan to act as his deputy. But Zebun- 
nissah, the daughter of Jafar Khan and wife of Shujauddaula, 
was unwilling to separate her son from her and consequently 
asked her husband to appoint Mohammad Ali Verdi Khan 
Mahabat Jang to act as the Subedar of Behar as a deputy 
of her son Sarfaraz Khan. The said Khan was then summoned 
at the entrance to the female department. Zebunnissah then 
had an elephant, a palki with an embroidered covering and 
jewels given to, and a magnificent khilat confered upon, Ali 
Verdi Khan by her son Sarfaraz Khan. At her instance Ali 
Verdi Khan became the recipient of these very things at the 
hands of Shujauddaula as well. Shujauddaula also gave the 
Khan the office of Panj Hazari, the title of Mahabat Jang 
Bahadur and the privilege of keeping the flag (Alam) and 
the band (Nakkara). Thus it was that Mahabat Jang left for 
Behar in slate. With the permission of Shujauddaula, 
Mahabat Jang took his two sons-in-law with him, and leaving 
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^[arshidabad reached Azimabad (Patna). He successfully 
administered the province of Behar and after one year returned 
to Murshidabad. He waited on Shujauddaula, was received by 
him warmly, and then returned to his province. Mahabat Jang's 
short administration of Behar was a great success. He subdued 
the unruly Zamindars and rewarded those who were loyal and 
submissive. He filled the posts with able and competent men^ 
and provided himself with all that is necessary for a man in his 
position. He managed to keep himself in the good books of 
Shujauddaula, till at last the latter died at the time of the entry 
of Nadir Shah in Shahjahanabad. 

Allauddaula Sarfardz Khan. 

Allauddaula Sarfaraz Khan, the son of Shujauddaula and 
the grandson of Jafar Khan, succeeded to the mas nod of 
Viceroyalty of Bengal, Behar and (S^sa after his fathcr^s death 
and busied himself in the managem^ of the affairs of the 
province according to his own lights. Though he did not 
interfere with Rai Alam Chand, with Haji Ahmad or with Jagat 
Seth Fateh Ch xnd, yet Mir Murtaza, Haji Latf AH Khan and 
Mardan Ali Khan who were his old friends and who owed 
Haji Ahmad a grudge, always spoke ill of him. They represented 
the enmity and opposition that really existed between Haji 
Ahma I and the mselves and poisoned the mind of AllaudJaula 
against Haji Ahmad to such an extent that Allauddaula at last 
took fi’om him the seal of Dewani which had been with him from 
Shujauddaula^s time and made it over to Mir Murtaza. Peeling 
greatly insulted, Haji Ahmad wrote to his brother all that had 
happened to him. Mahabat Jang saw the change and confusion 
that had taken place in the affairs of the Indian Empire. After 
Shuj luddaula^s death he saw that the time was most opportune 
for furthering the treacherous designs that he had entertained. 
He therefore secretly applied through Mohammad Ishak Tar 
Khan, who was at that time a great favourite of Mohammad 
Shah Badshah and was an old friend of Mahabat Jang, to 
obtain the • Viceroyalty of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in his own 
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name from the time of the death of ShujaudJaula and be also 
promised to pa j one crore of. rupees as Ptnhkash and to send 
all the wealth and money of Shujauddaula^s house. His request 
was granted by the King and be sent the Sanad of Viceroyalty 
to him. He now began to entertain the idea of ruling Bengal 
and of killing the son of his own master. Apart from this, the 
; complaints of his brother Haji Ahmad who had been writing to 
him all that was transpiring at Murshidabad and the informa- 
tion given him by treacherous persons like Jagat Set h Fateh 
Chand and other nobles of Murshidabad who had joined him 
were the chief cause of his enmity with Sarfaraz Khan. Mahabat 
Jang began to muster an army and to collect wea[ons of war on 
the pretext of marching aginst the zamindars of Bhojpore, till 
one year and one month of the rule of Allauddaula had elapsed. 
With a view to fight with Sarfaraz Khan he marched out of the 
city of Azimabad and encg^|)ed near the tank of Waris Kban. 
He summoned all the jonng and old Hindus and Muhammadans 
before him. When all had assembled he gave the Quoran in the 
hands of the Muhammadans and Ganga water in the hands 
of the H indus and asked them to take oaths of allegiance. He 
said : — I am going to fight with my enemy. I wish to have 
a solemn declaration from such trustworthy and old friends as 
yourselves for my satisfaction. If you wish to remain my friends 
and help me you should solemnly declare it on oath that you 
would not refuse to follow me even if I plunge into fire or water, 
that you would remain enemies of my enemies and friends 
of my friends and that you will be ever ready to help me.^^ 
The officers of the army, who together with the soldiers were 
the sincere friends and real well-wishers of Mahabat Jang, 
gladly accepted the conditions and took very strict oaths on the 
Quoran and Ganga water. Unanimously and as if with one 
voice, they exclaimed loudly that they were ready to accept his 
friendship and to show their bravery. The new employers 
followed suit and entered into a solemn agreement and became 
ready to accept the friendship of Mahabat Jang. Having 
obtained security on this point he disclosed the real f Act to the®* 
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He related to them how Sarfaraz Khan had been disgracing 
his brother and himself and then informed them of his intentions. 
As they had already entered into the solemn compact they had no 
alternative but that of believing his statements and helping him* 
The Darbar ended in the evening. The next morning, having 
left his son-in-law Zainuddin Khan as his naib in f atna, he 
marched towards Murshidabad. The arrangements regarding 
the way were so strict that no letter reached Murshidabad at that 
time and no traveller could outdistance him. When he reached 
the Pass of Shahabad, to pass through which would have been 
very difficult in case of the opposition of its keepers, he left his 
army in the valley and sent Mustafa Khan Afghan with two 
hundred horses and footmen together with the Farwana and 
Dantak which bore the seal of Sarfaraz Khan and which had 
been sent ere this, to call a certain J amadar to Murshidabad. 
He repre sented the Panoana to be^^n^sport for his army and 
ordered Mustafa Khan to enter the Pass after showing it to its 
keepers, who were about a hundred or two hundred footmen and 
Barkandazes, and sound the drum of his camel after reaching that 
place. Mustafa Khan acted upon the order. When he arrived 
near the Pass, the keepers, as usual, ordered him to stop. 
Mustafa Khan sent the Dastak and the Parioana through a 
follower of his. The Mutasaddi (clerk) of the Pass ordered the 
^ass to be opened after seeing the Parwana and Bastak and 
allowed the men to enter. Having entered it, Mustafa Khan 
gave the appointed signal and sounded the drum loudly. On 
hearing this, the vanguard of Mahabat Jang^s army advanced 
in a body from the valley with much splendour. The keepers 
were confused and were about to move when Mustafa Khan 
cried with a loud voice : Take care : budge an inch and you will 
receive due punishment \ all of you will be killed on the spot.'''' 
Confused and perplexed all remained where they were and the 
men of Mustafa Khan opened the gate of the Pass. The van- 
guard of Mahabat Jang entered the Pass and the same day 
Jagat Seth Fateh Ohand got Mahabat Jang^s letter. Ji^at 
Seth on calculating the days from the time Mahibat Jai^ 
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began his journey understood that he must have entered Telia- 
garh that day and would reach Murshidabad in five or six days 
time. He himself submitted the petition which was intended 
to be presented to Sarfaraz Khan and informed him of 
the state of affairs. The petition ran thus : " The disgrace 

of my brother Haji Ahmad has now reached its climax. 
I have, therefore, come down to this place to see that my 
(fair name) prestige is protected. I hope that you will allow 
Haji Ahmad with all his relatives and dependents to depart.’* 
The great as well as the common folk were much surprised 
at the news. Surfaraz Khan called together the nobles 
rtf the army and all his well-wishers. He also called Haji 
Ahmad and admonished him. Haji Ahmad began to talk 
very politely and mildly as suited the occasion and pro- 
mised that he would at once ask Mahabat Jang to return if he 
obtained leave to go toMpif Some were not disposed to grant 
him leave as they thought the statement of Haji Ahmad to be 
deceptive ; others were disposed to believe in it. But Gholam 
Ghaus Khan, who was a respectable Sirdar of Sarfaraz Khan and 
was a brave man, submitted that Haji Ahmad be sent along with 
his family and his dependents to Mahabat Jang and that if he did 
not fulfil his promise he would be punished f(ir his treacherous act. 
Sarfaraz Khan approved of his suggestion and sent Haji Ahmad 
along with his family and dependents to Mahabat Jang. Hajr 
Ahmad after his arrival repeatedly sent representatives to Sarfaraz 
Khan and submitted that Mahabat Jang still owned allegiance 
to Sarfaraz Khan, and that Sarfaraz Khan should not therefore 
think of marching against him but that he should come out 
of the city j after having audience and representing certain 
facts to him Mahabat Jang would return. Sarfaraz Khan 
beheved in the representation of Haji Ahmad and nama 
out of the city. On the 22 Muharram 1163 Hijra, Allauddaula 
Sarfaraz Khan came out of Murshidabad with his men and en- 
camped there. After three or four marches he reached Kahamara. 
From there he reached mauzah Karmak which is on the Unlr <,£ 
the Bhagirathi and encamped there. On this side Mahabat Jang 
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also came nearer and distributed ammunition the same night. 
The next morning, riding on an elephant, he divided his^ army 
ihto three parts, and posted Rang Lall, who was a good Sirdar, to 
face Ghulam Ghaus JChan, and himself crossed the Bhagirathi 
with . two divisions, one of which he sent to the rear of 
Sarfaraz Khan and with the other faced his front. Both sides 
opened fire. Gholam Ghaus Khan showed such conspicuous 
bravery and fought so intrepidly that Rang Lall was killed 
with a large body of his men and the rest took to flight. But 
suddenly the army of Mahabat Jang attacked the rear of 
Sarfaraz Khan and caused much confusion while Mahabat Jang 
and his men attacked Sarfaraz Khan^s front. In this double 
fight some famous generals of Sarfaraz Khan were killed with 
a very large following and in the thick of the combat a bullet 
struck Sarfaraz Khan and killed him on the spot. The army of 
Sarfaraz Khan was also defeated, ftli^driverof Sarfaraz Khan’s 
elephant, seeing his master dead, took tne elephant out of the 
battle-field and advanced towards Murshidabad. When Gholam 
Ghaus Khan^s eyes fell on his master^s elephant, he thought his 
master was taking to flight owing to his cowardice, and he 
therefore sent a horseman to bring the elephant before him. 
When the horseman came alongside the elephant, the driver 
said that his master was killed and that it was his corpse that he 
was taking back. The horseman returned and informed Gholam 
Ghaus Khan of the matter. On hearing the news the bright 
world looked dark to this brave, conscientious and faithful general. 
With his men he sprang on the army of Mahabat Jang like 
a lion and proved his manliness and bravery, till at la^ ho 
was hin self killed together with his two sons and his friends and 
went to the everlasting Heaven. In the same way other generals 
of Sarfaraz Khan fought with Mahabat Jang^s army, and Maha- 
bat Jang gained victory over the son of his master, possessed 
himself of his tents, furniture, etc., and sent his brother Haji 
Ahmad towards Murshidabad. Haji Ahmad with the rapidity 
of wind and lightning reached Mushidabad and proclaimed the 
rule of Mahabat Jang by beat of drum. He removed the confu- 
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Biofi and brought all the offices and treasnry of Sarfaraz Khan in 
his possession. At the *s-id news of the death of Sarfaraz Khan, 
the cries and wailings of his family were heard. In this shdrt 
narrative it would be difficult to dwell on the straits to which 
Allaudd.iula^s family were reduced in consequence of this 
lamentable circumstance. 

Accounts of Nawab Mahabat Jang Bahadur. 


Nawab Mahabat Jang, whose real name was Mohammad Ali 
Verdi Khan, was in the beginning one of the office bearers of the 
King^s Court. How and through what influence he came to 
Bengal from Hindustan has already been related in the descrip- 
tion of Shujauddaula^s rule. It is not necessary to re-narrate 
it here. In short, two days after the death of Sarfaraz Khan, 
Mahabat Jang in the middle of the month of Safar 115^ Hijra 
entered Murshidabad with great pomp and splendour and with 
much magnificence a^p^i^randcur sat on the masnad of the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal, Behar and Orissa and ordered public 
rejoicings. The aristocracy of the city were granted audience 
and presented His Excellency with nazars. Mahabat Jang 
obtained ali the wealth and treasures that had been amassed by 
Jafar Kha i, Shujauddaula and Sarfaraz Khan, which were worth 
more than a hundred crores. He sent one crore iu cash and some 


other valuables worth about a crore, which he had gained on con- 
fiscating the house of Sarfaraz Khan, to Mohammad Shah. The 
King conferred upon him the title of Hisam-ud-daula and gave him 
the mansab of Haft Hazari and the privilege of keeping Maht 
and Maraiib, He gave the permanent {Subadari) governorship of 
Behar to his younger son-in-law Zainuddin Ahmad Khan whom 
he had left at Azimabad as his Deputy, and asked for him the title 
of Ihlisbamuddaula Bahadur Haibat Jang, and a Palki, JhalarJar, 
the mansab of Haft Hazari (keeping 7,000 men) and the privilege 
of keeping Maki, Maratih and Nauhat and Ahm, For 
his elder son-in-law, Nawzish Mohammad Khan, he asked 
the office of Haft Hazari (7,000 men) and for the title of 
Ihtishamuddaula Bahadur Shahamat Jang and conferred upon him 
these titles and privileges together with the office of J ahangimagar 
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and the Diwani of (Khalsa Sharlfa) Kh&s Mahal of Bengal. 
To his third nephew, Syed Ahmad Khan he gave the above pri- 
vileges and the title of Mohamuddaula Bahadur Saulat^Jang 
and gave him the Deputy Governorship of Orissa after taking it 
from Murshid Quli Khan, the son-in-law of Shujauddaula. He 
also honoured the other officers of his army who were concerned 
in shedding the blood of their innocent master Sarfaraz Khan 
with other titles and offices. Rai Alam Chand, the Dewan of 
Shujauddaula, was appointed to the office of Dewanship and was 
given the title of Rai Rayan, while Raja J anki Ram, the old 
Dewan of Mahabat Jang, was given the Dewanship of the other 
depai’tments. 

He marched against Murshid (iuli Khan, the son-in-law of 
Shujauddaula, the Deputy Governor of Orissa, and obtained 
victory over him in a battle. Murshid Ouli Khan together with 
his wife and children and all the welith and treasures he had, 
embarked on board a ship and going towahls the Deccan ended 
his life peacefully and in good circumstances under the protection 
of the Nizam-ul-mulk. 

After this Mahabat Jang got possession of the whole of Behar, 
Bengal and Orissa and devoted his energies to the financial and 
political administration of the country and worked with great 
firmness and ability. He also collected all the things necessary 
for a governor and a noble for himself as well as for his nephews. 
Ho adopted Sirajuddaula, the son of his younger daughter 
Amina Begum, as his son, and gave him a princely education. 
He wished ardently that Providence in his merciful way may 
confer the Vicei’oyalty of Bengal and Orissa on his grandson. 
This is what he wished. But as a punishment for his act of 
killing the daughter's son of Jafar Kian, his daughter’s son was 
killed by Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan. An account of this 
affair will, God willing, be given elsewhere. 

He discharged the duties of his high office honourably and 
he ruled for sixteen years from 1163 Hijra with great firmness 
and vigour. For about ten years during this period he had to 
remain engaged in fighting with Raghnji Mahratta and with 
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some of his treacherous employes such as Mustafa Khan^ Sham- 
sher Khan and Sardar Khan by whose hands his son-in-law 
Zainuddin Khan had been killed. He always showed bravery 
and manliness in battle and was for the most part successful 
and victorious. At last on account of old ago he made peace 
with Raghuji and made over to him the province of Orissa 
in lieu of Chauth, He thus saved himself from the Mahmttas 
and his subjects from their ravaijes and loot. For six years 
after the peace, he spent his life in protecting the country and 
the property of his subjects and lived with ease and comfort and 
with a peaceful mind. He was very kind to his faithful subor- 
dinates and always bestowed favours upon them. It would 
require another boot by itself if I were to write about all the 
events and adventures of Mahabat Jang, and moreover it 
would be out of place in this small volume, and I therefore satisfy 
myself with this muc^/<nd trust to futurity for the completion 
of this work. But I relate some of the events of the Nawab^s 
rule with the view of making these events of Mir Mohammad 
Jafar Khan^s life more clear. 

Nawah Mahabat Jang (Nazim), Governor of Bengal, was 
a very wise man. He had a keen insight into administrative 
and financial problems and proved himself a capable Governor. 
He had thorough acquaintance with military affairs, and was 
a brave warrior of his time. He made full inquiry before 
he took any judicial notice of facts. He paid not the 
slightest attention to the idle talk of sycophants. Truly 
speaking he seemed to have been born to rule Bengal. 
Internal peace reigned throughout his dominions. All along 
he discharged the onerous duties of his exalted position with 
much credit, and by the force of his character raised himself in 
the estimation of not only his friends but also of his enemies. 

It is said that he had a step-sister, Shah Khanum, by 
a slave girl, whom he had given in marriage to Mir Moham- 
mad Jafar Khan by giving him the post of Bukkshi of his 
army (paymaster of his forces) on a salary of Rs. 5,000 a 
monih. But being a shrewd observer of human nature^ he was 
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very suspicious of Mir Mohatnmad Jafar Khan^ and incessantly 
watched his movements and kept an eye over all his %ct6. 
He neither honoured him too much nor disgraced him. He 
always took a middle course. From Shah Khanum there were 
born a son^ Meeran aliaa Sadiq Ali Khan^ and a daughter 
named Fatima Begum who was married|to Mir Mohammad Kasim 
Khan. Towards the close of Nawab Mahabat Jang^s rule, 
Nawab Mir Mohammad J ifar Khan kept two women named 
Munni Begum and Baboo Begum of the Kanchin caste. He 
loved them most passionately, but through fear of Mahabat 
Jang kept the matter secret, till Nawab Mahabat Jang 
suffered from a fatal disease and made over the Viceroyalty 
to his grandson Sirajuddaula then a mere youth, advising 
him specially not to fight with the English, and at last died. 
Nawab Sirajuddaula, after the (^ath of his grandfather, 
ascended of the Viceroyalfy^ Bengal— a Heaven- 

like Province. He reaped the consequence of his indolence 
and dissipation, his treachery, cowardice and meanness. He 
paid no attention to the advice given him by his grandfather 
and became the cause of his own downfall and death. 

Sirajuddaula sent his men to Rajnagar to arrest Kishen 
Bullabh, son of Raj Bullabh, the Dewan of the late Mahabat 
Jang. Kishen Bullabh fled to Calcutta where high English 
officers such as Mr. Drake and others took him under protection. 
This provoked the ire of Sirajuddaula and he asked the 
representatives of the English wlio were present in his court 
to send Kishen Bullabh to him at once together with his 
belongings if they really wanted their own safety for otherwise 
they would have to reap the consequences of this indiscretion 
and undue interference. In short, matters became more and 
more complicaied. The English replied that t hey could not 
make over the person of the man who had sought protection 
under the Company's flag but that they were ready to make 
good the defalcations made by him (Kishen Bullabh). Siraj- 
uddaula. at last marched against the English on the 22nd 
Ram /A n 1169 A.H. and captured the factory of Calcutta which 
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at the time contained only a few men under Mr. Drake. 
The remaining English fled on board a ship and Calcutta came 
into the possession of Sirajuddaula. He posted a large 
fortie in the Makhua Police-station with the object of arresting 
the advance of the English if they came and himself went to 
Mttrshidabad. When the ship conveying the English from Cal- 
cutta reached Madras, they were invited by Mr. Clive, then a 
commander of the English forces sent to help Nawab Moham- 
mad Ali Khan, Nazim of Arcot. Clive also sent a despatch to 
England giving a graphic account of the recent doings of Siraj- 
uddaula. But after further consultation he embarked on board 
a ship with the men under his command, and without waiting 
for orders from England, sailed for Calcutta. Having anchored 
at sea he sent friendly letiers through spies to Nawab Jafar 
Ali Khan, Jagat Seth, M^tab Chand, Mahtab Chand^s brother, 
Maharaja Sarup Eakhrul Tujjar and others, whose 

names the author does not remember at this time. The spies 
delivered the letters to the addressees. The cruelty of Sirajud- 
daula was such that Nawab Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan and 
the other great men of the city did not consider their 
lives and properties secure, and they therefore looked upon 
the letters received from Clive as a God-sent blessing and 
entertained a secret love for the East India Company. To Mr. 
Clivers letters they simply sent this couplet in reply : — The 
pupils of our eyes are thy nest : Be kind and come because this 
house is thine.^^ 

. At last alter some further correspondence everything was 
Fettled between the parties and the solemn compact was signed, 
giving to Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan the permanent Subedar- 
ship of the Province. From this place Clive maiched towards 
Calcutta till at last he reached near the Makhu i Police-station. 
By a night attack he defeated Sirajuddaula's men who were 
posted on the spot. On entering Calcutta with his party he occupied 
the vacated bungalows. A detailed account of the affair would 
be rather too lengthy for this work. To be short, from Calcutta 
jbo Murshidabad there were fought several battles betvveen 
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uddaula^ Sirajuddaula^s men and the English. But in almost 
every one of these the English were victorious andSirajud- 
daula was defeated, till at last he fled towards the north. But 
at or near Rajmahal he fell into the hands of Meer Mohammad 
Jafar Khan and was made prisoner. But Nawab Meer Moham- 
mad Jafar Khan felt no regard for the past favours shown to him 
by Sirajuddaula, and mercilessly put him to death together with 
his brother Mirza Mehdi. 

Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan now met Major Clive 
and the other English offioers at Cassimbazar. Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan signed a treaty giving 6 annas of the 
entire revenue of the province to the English, and with the con. 
sent of the English ascended the ma%nad of Viceroyalty. 

This incident enhanced the power and prestige of the East 
India Company. The author does not remember the exact date 
of the occiuTonoe, but it took place perltiap^in 1768 a.d. 

As it is the intention of the author to ^ve a more detailed 
account of the reign of Meer Mohammad Kasim, he does not 
like to dwell at great length on other cognate matters. But for 
the sake of continuity he will first mention a few facts of Nawab 
Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan^s reign after which he will narrate 
the events of Mohammad Kasim^s life, in which will also be 
introduced some accounts of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan. 

To the best of the au thorns recollection all the vast treasure 
that had been amassed by Jafar Khan, Murshid Quli Khan 
and Sarfaraz Khan and considerably increased by Ali Verdi 
Khan fell at once into the hands of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan 
when he was placed on tlit throne by Major Clive and the other 
English officials after the death of Sirajuddaula; The English 
had no idea of the vastness of this hoarded wealth of which the 
new viceroy became the possessor. Meer Mohammad Jafar 
Khan promised to pay to the English only three crores of rupees, 
the amount that had been looted from tlu^ir factory at Calcutta^ 
and brought the whole of Bengal and Bihar in his possession 
Etnd control. Meeran aUa% Mohammad Sadiq Ali Khan was the 
son of Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan from his mMif 
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wife STiah Khanum. This young man was by nature unscm- 
puloue and intriguing and had a great hold on his father. He 
was appointed the deputy of the Viceroy during his father^ s* life- 
time. He meddled unnecessarily with the administrative and 
financial affairs of the country and had some innocent persons, 
specially some women of Nawab Mahabat Jang^s family, 
executed without any fault. But Divine revenge fell upon him 
for his cruel act, an account of which is given batovv : — 

General consternation prevailed in Behar owing to the arrival 
of Shah Alam in its vicinity. Kamgar Khan, a loyal zamindar 
of Behar, together with some respectable Khans of Patn i, viz. 
Nawab Hidayet Ali Khan and others went over to the King^s 
army, and there was a great dislocation of both public and pri- 
vate business. Much loss of life and property was caused in 
consequence of this disturbance. Hearing all this Saddiq Ali 
Khan came from Murshldabad to Patna, and with the help of 
the English army drfeated the King^s force first in Behar and 
then near Burdwan and thence returned to Murshidahad. 

As the events of the viceroyalty of Mcer Mohammad Jafar 
Khan and Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan are long, e.g. the return 
of Meeran from Murshidab^ to Patna for the purpose of fighting 
with Khadim Hossain Khan, the Amil of Purneah, the death of 
Meeran on the way by a lightning stroke, Mir Mohammad Jafar 
Khan^s arrival at Patna for the purpose of confiscating the forts, 
etc., of Baja Ram Narain, Raja Ram Narain^s peace with Colo- 
nel Clive Sabit Jang, the interview of Maharaja Slutab Bai Baha- 
dur with Colonel Clive SabU /any through Mr. Amyatt, the senior 
officer of the Azimabad Factory, the alliance entered into by 
Colonel Clive and some other English officials with Maharaja 
Shitab Rai Bahadur, the wars of Shah Alam, the accession of the 
King on the throne through Maharaja Shitab Rai Bahadur and 
the treaty between the Company and the king througl* Maharaja 
Shitab Rai Bahadur, an account of which cannot be fully narrated 
even in two volumes, the author leaves tliem for the present and 
relates only such events as relate to Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Kham 
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The author remembers that Khadim Hossain Xhan^ Mir 
Mohammad Jafar Khan^s subordinate at Pumeab^ possessed riches 
amassed by previous governors and misappropriated *the revenues 
of the Perganahs, He had appointed some eight thousand men 
(horse as well as foot) and through the fear of Nawab Saddiq 
Ali Khan broke with Meer Jafar Khan, looted Pumeah, and in 
the hope of gaining the goodwill of the king came to Hajipur. 
Captain Knox and Maharaja Shitab Eai Bahadur with their men 
Grossed the river GangeSi gave battle to Khadim Hossain Khan 
and defeated him completely. Captain Knox says that Maharaja 
Shitab Eai Bahadur displayed much courage and bravery during 
the fight, which were highly commended and appreciated by the 
English. 

After his defeat Khadim Hossain Khan went towards Cham- 
paran. A few days after, Meeran with British troops under the 
command of Colonel Clive marched to Patna and thence towaids 
Champaran. Meeran was struck by lightning on the way and 
died. Colonel Clive drove Khadim HosssSn Khan out of the 
country and with the corpse of Meeran returned to Patna and 
thence to Mursbidabad. After a few days Colonel Clive went 
to Calcutta, made Mr. Drake a senior ofiioer of the Calcutta 
factory (perhaps temporary) and himself sailed to England* 
From Madras he sent Mr. Henry Vansittart Shamauddaula 
Bahadur, the senior officer of Madras, to Calcutta. Mr. 
Vansittart was a capable officer and was eminently fitted for the. 
honourable post to which he was newly appointed. Mr. Amyatt, 
the senior officer at Patna, was transferred to Calcutta as a junior 
member of the Council and Mr. Apes became the senior officer 
at Patna. 

Meer Jafar Khan felt very sad and disturbed in conse- 
quence of the death of his son and could not therefore attend to 
Ins business, which as a matter of course caused much disorder, 
and led to the rise of Meer Mohammad Qasim* 



VI.— A General Acccmnt of tke Pabris <»* 
HiU KhiiiyM of Boi^L 
Ba^f^ur Sw?** 0*wi/ay% ^pw, M.iV« 

Of the Various aboriginal tribes inhabiting the tributary 
states of Orissa, the Pabri (Pahari) or Hill Bhuiyas of the 
Bonai and Keonjhar states are, with the exception of the 
Juangs of Keonjhar, ethnologically most interesting, I took 
advantage of the last Puja vacation to make a preliminary 
study of the Hill Bhuiyas ^f the Bonai state and the result of 
my enquiries is summarized in this and following chapters. 

The state of Bonai lies between ^1° 39' and 8' North 

TheCountry^ East Longitude and 

^ is bounded on the North by the Sara^a 

Pargand of the Singhbhum district and the Nagra Pargana 
of the Feudatory States of Gangpur, the Feudatory States of 
Bamra and Pal LaharS, on the West, too, by the Bamra State, 
and on the East by the Feudatory State of Keonjhar, The 
river Brahmani which is formed by the union, at vllkge 
Pinposh in the Gangpur State> of the Chdta Nagpur i rivers the 
Sankh and the South Koel enters the Bonai State near village 
Banki and traverses the state from north to south dividing it 
into halves. It is mainly the open tracts of land between, 
either bank of the river and the hill ranges that rise a few 
miles beyond on the east and west of the river which is suii^ 
able for regular wet cultivation of rice, and it is in these traeta 
that the Hinduized Bhhiyas, the Gonds and other Hinduized 
tribes and a few Hindu castes live. The Hinduized Bhuiyas 
of the Plains call themselves Khanddti (swordsmen) Bhuiyas 
or Panch 8aia (Five Hunted) Bhuiyas, and form the 
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militia of the state, imitate many Hindu customs, and look 
doWn' upon the Hill Bhuiyas or Pabris, as they are called, aa 
sjvages. The Hill Bhuiyas in their turn do not eat at the 
hands of the Hinduized Bhuiyas whom they call ^ Taler 
Bhuiyas or Bhuiyas of the lowlands 

The ^abri or Hill 6huiyas occupy the jungle-covered 
hilly regions extending east and north-east from about ther 
tenth mile after the Brahman! is crossed at Bonaigarh, the 
Capital of the state, up to the easlernmast limits of the state and 
passing beyond the Bonai state into the slate of Keonjharr Of 
this large tract only d small portion to the north-east around' 
village Kuira forms a fairly well watered valley, and the Bhuiyas 
of this tract known as Kuira Pargana practise regular wet cultiva- 
tion of rice and call themselves Panch Saia Bhuiyas although 
ttaere can be no doubt that they were originally Pabpis or Hill 
Bhuiyas like the Bhuiyas of Pabri Phrgana, and they still form- 
marriage alliances with the latter and follow practically the 
same customs and usages. The more well-to-da amongst these 
Bhuiyas of the Kuira Pargana now seek the aid of Brahman 
priests at their marriages and disclaim relationship with the 
Pabri Bhuiyas. A few settlements of Pabri Bhuiyas are 
also met with in the Kumri Pargana to the south-east of 
Pabri Pargana. In this paper 1 shall deal mainly with the 
genuine Pabri Bhuiyas of the Hills of Bonai aud refer only 
incidentally to the customs of the other Bhuiyas of the state to 
show how the latter have diverged from the primitive customs 
still obtaining among the Pabris. 

The land of the Pabri Bhuiyas rises several hundred feet 
above the central valley of the Brahman! and consists of' 
a series of most inaccessible hill ranges covered with tangled 
forests ih which the tiger, the panther, the hyena and the wild 
dbg prowl about for their animal prey and, if possible, for some 
sttay human victim ; whbre the wild elephant,' thfe bison, the* 
Wilfl ^pig'(5atA Ifididuh) and the bear rOani about in seafch of 
food occasionally cause great damage to the scanty mWize 
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and other crops and vegetables grown on the hill slopes by the 
Pabri Bhulja. The nilgai {Portex pictus), the samhar {RuBa 
aritotelu), the chithal or spotted deer [Axis maculatus)y the 
mouse deer [Meminnd Indica) an.d the four-horned antelope 
{Fairecerus quadricorniB) are pretty common in these heavy 
jungles^ and constitute occasional game for the Hill Bhuiyas, 
who, however, live chiefly on vegetable diet. 

During my stay in these parts I heard frequent complaints 
of wild elephants and wild pigs damaging the crops and vege- 
tables of my Pabri friends, and in my journey tlirough these 
jungle-covered hill ranges, footprints and fresh excrement of 
wild elephants were pointed out to me as indicating the recent 
presence of those animals ; and one of ray party succeeded in 
bagging a huge wild pig wliich required four strong men to 
carry the carcase. Wild f^wl of various hinds are abundant 
ill these jungles. The Sal {Shorea rolmta) predominates in 
these forests, and among other important trees are the Sisu 
{Ralhergia BiBBoo)^ Asnn {Terminalia iomentosa)y Kusim 
{Schleickera triuga)^ and Pidsdl {Pierocarpus marsnpuim). 
Jungle fruits, edible roots and wild herbs of a few varieties 
found in their native jungles are utilized by the Hill Bhuiyas 
to supplement their scanty stock of food, and certain herbs 
and roots of their jungles are used by them for medicinal 
purposes. 

The home of the Pabri Bhuiyas is on a much higher eleva- 

. tion than the plains of Bonai and is con- 

sequently much cooler and pleasanter. The 
hills rise to an elevation of from 2,000 to over 3,500 feet above sea 
level* Owing however to the presence of heavy tangled forests, 
the 'climate is at certain seasons unhealthy and malarious, 
although the indigenous population resist malaria much better 
than outsiders. Spleen among children is not uncommon and 
most people are liable to attacks of ^fever, especially after 
the rains. 
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II.— A Pabri Settlement. 

The settlements of the Pabris or Pahari BhuiySs nestle in 
the valleys between successive hill ranges, gen- 
Houses and erally close to one of the numerous tiny boulder- 

their Con- hill-streams that trickle down the valleys. 

tents. 

Each settlement owns a large tract of forest 
land within the limits of which the village site is shifted from 
time to time. They leave one site when all the trees on it have 
been cut down and the kbman and dahi lands exhausted; and 
remove to another site within the area. They again return to the 
old site when new trees have grown up to some hoight. In some 
villages this shifting of sites is done once every ten years. Each 
village consists of from about a dozen to about 40 houses, and 
each house consists of from one to four huts. The huts are gener- 
ally rectangular in shape with two sloping roofs. The walls are 
made of logs of wood planted vertically on the ground and plas- 
tered over with mud from inside ; and the roofs are thatched. 
In the middle of the settlement is a decent and commodious hut 
called the Mand% Ghar which is the dormitory for bachelors 
and also serves as an occasional guest house. Arranged round 
the inner walls of this hut are the chdngs, or tambourines, 
played upon by the young men in their dances. Some of these 
change are supported against the wall, while others are suspended 
with string from deer horns affixed to the walls. In front of 
the Maiida Ghar is a spacious yard which is called the darhdr or 
meeting ground where dances are held in the evenings and where 
the tribal panchdyaU sit when occasion arises. On one side of this 
yard is a round wooden post from SJ to 4i feet high affixed to 
the ground which is called the SMa Khuatd (Auspicious post) 
or the Gain-Sri-khun^ or post representing the tutelary 
goddess of the village. When a new village site is selected, 
this post is first stuck up in its centre with ceremonies which 
will be described in a subsequent chapter ; and the prosperity 
or otherwise of the village is bound up with this post.’ If it is 
blown down by the wind or is otherwise uprooted, the village 
site must be forthwith changed as otherwise, dire misfortune 
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will overtake tie By jble side of the Mcbi}ia Ghar 

is gener^Iy aaother smaller hut which seyyes ^s the Se^t or 
temple of the mother-godde§e Thahvi^ani. QJose to the Mar^a 
Ghar are the houses of the village headm^p — the Naek, or 
secular, and the Dihuri, or sacerdotal, headpiao* All around are 
the huts of the other families of the settleipent. Narrow lanes 
and by-paths run between rows of houses. Outside the older 
settlements are a number of jack-fruit trees and dose to the 
settlements ^e hills on whose slopes the villag^irs have their 
scanty cultivation. On the comparatively more level ground 
between the hill slopes and tjhe group of huts the villagers 
grow some vegetables such as pumpkins, beans, and yap^s. 

The following description of the house of a headman of a 
Pabri settlemept will give ap idea of the 
rial condition of a comparatively well-to-do Pabri 
family. ’Jhe house of the Dihuri of village 
Eaonta consists of feur huts. The main hut, which runa 
north to south, is divided into two compartments by a partition of 
wooden po^s placed side by side, leaving an opening at one comer# 
The entrance to this hut is through a wooden door moving 
on a socket in the eastern wall. The northern compartment ip 
used as a combined kitchen and sleeping room, the h^f^^rths 
being in front of the door and close to the western wall. '?he 
southern compartment is used as the bkitar or "inper tab^paclie 
where the ancestor-spirits are believed to have the^r s^a^ and 
where ofierings are made to them. No outsider is admitted irito 
this room, and valued possessions of the family^ in the §happ 9f 
money, clothes, utensils and store of maize, rice and 
grains, are stored there. Coins and clothes are kept m a bamhpp 
box. The richest family rarely owns more than three or four 
brass utensils, but the generalit y have none whatsoever. They 
eat from leaf plates and drink from leaf cups or pumpkin gourds ; 
cooldng vessels are all of earthenware. Palmleaf mats form 
their only bed. In a large settlement of nearly forty houses 
only two string teds cou!3 be found. The second hut, which 
is to the north of the first and also faces east, .is called 
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tfee in which I eAHhen vessels for the 

of rice bOeiTj two bardboo udibrellds With bodies 
tod one utabrella made of $iali leaves and having no handle^ 
two brooms* some eiop {Bahikitt ^eandent) fibres* some ropes, 
a few empty bamboo baskets* a small pnra or straw-rope 
receptacle containing rice for supplying rasad^ or provisions 
to public officers visiting the village which the headman collects 
from contribution b^ the villagers, one winnowing basket, three 
pumpkin gourds, one palrnleaf mat, one earthen jar of ghee (clari- 
fied butter) also iileant for the ramd of public officers, one hiiak 
or weighing beam with a small bamboo basket suspended with 
strings at one end of the wooden beam on which notches have 
been cut to indicate a seer (two pounds) and fractions of a seer. 
There were also in this room one rope sling [ghur punt) for dis- 
charging stones at small birds that cat up grain put out to dry in 
the sun* one kotra or curved axe for cutting undergrowth in the 
jungle, one axe {btdtd or tdngi), one ploughshare (lohd)i one bow 
and four arrows, and one bugle made of a gourd for scaring 
away elephants in the jungles. This hut has also a door made 
of planks of wood joined together and moving on a socket. In 
tliis hut are Sometimes accommodated relatives of the family, 
such as a married daughter and her husbind* wh^n they come on 
a visit. The bstchelors of the village also sleep in it when the 
Ghar is occupied by guests. In front of these huts are 
two other huts, one used as a cattle-shed and the other as foWl 
pen and dhenki ghat whore rice is husked with a mortar and 
pestle. The cattle-shed has a floor made of logs of wood placed 
side by side over the earthen floor. These two huts have 
doors made of split bamboo. The average i^abri Bhuiya has no 
separate dhenlci ghar^ and only a few Psbris own cattle and 
require a cattle-shed, only one, two or three men in a big seltte- 
meiit own cattle and plough, and the others who requiite th^ 
ocOarional uSe of a‘ plough borrow it from sbnie neighbotir. A, 
hole for husfehg grain v^Ith the wobd^eii pestle is usnaHy nAde 
ilk the floor ctf cOnipariimefit li^ed as the kitchen. The average 
Bibn harno separate storeroom add the bkitar or inner compart- 
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ment also serves as the store or lumber room. Decorations to 
the houses or drawings on the wall are practically unknown, but 
the walls are sometimes coated over with a kind of yellowish 
earth with which the Fabrics scanty clothes are also dyed. 


Ill —Physical Features and Mental Characteristics. 

Men and women are well-proportioned, of medium height, 
and rather light build. The hair is black and 
P^sical Tea plentiful on the head, but generally scanty on 
the rest of the body, though men with good 
beards and whiskers are occasionally seen. The hair is ordinarily 
straight but sometimes it has a tendency to curl, and I mCt 
one or two men with distinctly curly or rather woolly hair. The 
mouth and teeth are well formed and the eyes are straight and 
of medium size, sometimes small. Tbeir heads are dolicocephalic, 
their noses are broad but ntt so broad nor so depressed at the 
root as among most other aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa* The skin of the Pabri Bhuiya also shows a much 
lighter brown tint than that of the average Dravidian and 
Mun da-speaking aborigines. This is a trait which at once 
strikes the observer. The women are even fairer than the 
men. But the Pabris are mostly prognathous, the projecting 
cheeks and jawbones giving a certain squareness to the face. 
The lips are generally rather thick. Both sexes are very agile 
and can stand fatigue well and travel great distances. The 
weekly market held every Saturday at village Khutgaon on 
the westernmost extremity of the Pabri country where the 
Hill Bhulyas exchange grains and vegetables for salt, 
tobacco and cloth with the lowlanders is attended by women 
fLU . well as men from the end of Pabri Pargana, a distance of 
jiwenty miles. And I have seen several Pabri Bhuiyas bearing 
heavy loads on carrying poles slung across their shoulders walk at 
affair pace across the jungles and hills of the Kuira and Pabri 
p^ganas a whole day with only a couple of hours^ rest on the way. 
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The Pabyi Bhuiya is cheerful, lighthearted, and even gay 
Mental Char- the presence of acquaintances, although ^shy 
acteristics. and timid before strangers. At my first visit 
to the Khutgaon bazar a number of P&br^ 
women and some young men fled at sight of the stranger, and it 
was with difficulty that a few could be induced to allow me to 
photograph them. On a closer acquaintance with them I found 
them frank, friendly and hospitable. Although they are respect- 
ful to people in authority and to those they consider worthy of 
respect, they are not servile, and an air of equality comes natural 
to them in their intercourse even with the highest authorities 
they know. They assume an air of superiority to the Kols— 
as they call the Munda, Oraon and other immigrants from Chota 
Nagpur and elsewhere. These Kols who have settled in the 
Pabri villages with the permission of the headmen have to carry 
burdens and render certain other servioes at their bidding. The 
Pabri Bhuiyas are an industrious people. Both sexes bathe daily 
and they keep their houses clean and tidy. In intelligence they 
compare favourably with most other hill tribes. The Dihnri or 
priest of one of the Pabri villages I visited impressed me as 
exceptionally intelligent. On certain points about which a Fabii 
Bhuiya decided to withhold information from me, he remained 
firm even when in a state of drunkenness, though he was other- 
wise extremely voluble and talkative. Like aboriginal tribes 
not spoilt by contact with a superior civilization, the Pabri 
Bhuiyas are on the whole simple, truthful, and honest but timid, 
stubborn, and easily excitable. They value chastity in the 
married of both sexes. A male or a female, married or unmarried, 
going wrong with a person of a different tribe is regarded as 
a heinous social offender and is punished with excommunication. 
The men are addicted to drink but women abstain from it. 

IV.— Dress and Ornaments. 

The dress of the Pabri Bhuiyas is of the simplest. home 

Dress. ^ 

round the waist, and the poorer men wear only 
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% itrip #f perineal olofth kept in it» plaee by a etring rotiiid the 
waist* Boys and girls up to the age of twelve or thnrteea almost 
invariably wear such perineal cloths which the girls change 
a longer cloth only when strangers visit the village or when they 
dance in the evenings, Young men at their dances and festivals 
wear long loin cloths with one end hanging down below the 
knees. Except the poorest, each man has two full-sized cloths, 
one worn round the waist and another as an upper garment. 
These however are used only on special occasions and during visits 
to other places. The cloths of men and women are all dyed 
a light yellow with a kind of yellowish earth which is abundant 
in the country. 

An adult. Pahrl female uses a cloth about twelve cubits long 
which is worn as a combined skirt and shawl. Poorer women 
have each anly one such cloth, which is used while going out, 
whereas a smaller waist ^ cloth is worn in the house. Women 
have generally a separate bathing place a little apart from that of 
the men* As most women have only one cloth, they take it off 
before entering the water. 

Girls and young women wear a number of thick brass brace- 
lets {herd) on both arms, brass rings [mudi) on 
OnameBts. fingers, a larger number on the left hand 

than on the right, a number of toe rings (Jhu(ta), one brass 
anklet (pakur) on each leg, one or two wristlets (^dr) on each 
wrist, and one or more bead necklaces {mart) made of brass or 
lac (paJtuTa)y or both. Most young men wear bead neckkees. 
Neither tattooing of the body nor cicatrization is practised. The 
headmen of Tillages use no head-dress and are not distinguished 
by any particular insignia of office. But the Pabri Garh-Niefc 
of village Kuiin^ the headman appointed by the Raja for the 
wl^te of the Kuira Pargana coosisting of twenty-nine villages^ 
has been presented by the Raja of Bonai with a costly silk dress 
consisting of turban, belt, sword and shield, 
and tho. Pahfi SftAa^Naefc or headman {^pointed by the Raja 
fbr the whole PaBri Pargan* hae also been piresented with a robe 
honour by himt. These men are not the recognized social or 
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religious headmen for their feepeotive parganas but they wield 
great influence as the intermediary between the -people tod 
the Baja. 

V.~DaHy Life. 

The daily life of the men is largely devoted to the prodne- 
tion of food by the komdn and the ddki system of eultivation. 
The ddhi process of clearing land is as follows : A portion of 
a hill slope is selected for clearance and ail the trees on it are 
cut down and arranged in rows and a large number of bushes 
and shrubs are also out down and placed round the trees. 
These are left for some time to dry and then they are set fire to. 
When the trees are all reduced to ashes the land is dug up and 
made ready for the cultivation of upland [gdrd) rice. 

The homdn process of preparing lands for cultivation is as 
follows : A plot of hill slope is selected for the purpose and 
all bushes and shrubs growing on ttie site are cut down and 
placed in heaps at the foot of each tree on •the selected plot, and 
left to dry for a month or so. If in the meanwhile other bushes 
or sbeubs have sprouted they are also cleared, and fire is set 
to all these heaps of bushes and shrubs so as to burn all the 
branches and twige of the trees. The ashes are now spread 
uh over thf9 k ready for cultivation. Gen- 

erally PU one. portion of a k,dnki9^ upland rice is sown, and on 
another auph, cropa (maize),, cor^emo) 

and grown, on th^ ashes at the feat of the stand- 

ing trunks of trees, vegetable cr^perp such a# #9^ (b^n^) 
and; MuJ: are planted so that the creeper? may go up tho 
trees. 

Wet cultivation of paddy is rare in the Pabri jMr§€bna 
which is full of hills and jungles. In a few villages at the foot 
of the hills a little wet cultivation of low-land paddy, known 
as Bll dhan^ is now practised. 

From the month of M&gh (January) to Baif fikh (April), mm 
are engaged in the preparation of* ddhi and kdmdnr fiolde. 
Between Fslgon (March) and Bail&kh (M^y) both mei^ asad 
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women carry cattle-dung manure to their fields. It is not per- 
missible to cut down trees or manure the fields until the 
new mango blossoms have come out and the Magh-jatVa 
festival in January as well as the Am-nua ceremony, which 
follows shortly afterwards, have been performed, and paddy 
cannot be sown unless the yeWia-ww ft ceremony has been cele- 
brated in Baislakh (April). These ceremonies will be described 
in a subsequent chapter. Women are not allowed to cut trees 
or plough the fields, but they may break clods of earth in the 
fields ; this is generally done with axe-handles. In these months 
also the men cut down from ^ the jungles trees which are 
taken to theii fields and burnt for ash-manure ; and men and 
more particularly women dig for edible roots, yams and tubers. 
As soon as there is a shower of rain the men plough their 
fields ; and then again when the weather is dry they bring to the 
fields wood for burning inta manure or apply cattle-dung manure 
to the fields. In the months of Chait and Baisakh (March- 
May) men also go out to hunt deer, wild pigs or other animals. 
Between March and May, when the streams are almost dry, 
boys and men catch fish with their hands. Boys and girls give 
such help to their parents as they can in household and field 
work. They also draw water and look after the cattle. Between 
the months of Magh and Baiiakh the work of repairing and 
building of houses is also undertaken. In Baisakh and Jaistho 
(April — June) the fields are sown by the men with paddy, the 
uplands being sown after the lowlands, if any. In Asarh (July) 
transplantation is made in the bll lands, if any, men and 
women both taking part in the operations, but the subsequent 
reploughing and levelling of the fields are the business of the 
men alone. In Sraban and Bhado (August-September) both 
men and women weed the rice fields. In Bhado (August) 
gora or upland rice is harvested and rdd {mamum), makdi 
(maize) and a few other grains and vegetables are sown on the 
uplands ; and wet lands, if any, are embanked to store water 
in them. In Aswin (September-October) both men and women 
harvest the got a (upland) rice, and in Kartik (October) the III 
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(lowland) rice, if any. In Aghto (November) the harvested low- 
land rice is threshed and winnowed. Such is the yegyrly routine. 
The period between the sprouting of the crops and the harvesting 
is one of great anxiety and sleepless vigilance. Most of the 
male population of a village have to be in their fields at night 
to protect the crops from the ravages of wild elephants, 
bears and other animals. A kind of rude scaffolding is perched 
on some tree in the field to serve as the resting-place of the 
watchers, and logs of wood are kept burning at the foot of the 
tree where the men by turns warm themselves. In the day-time 
women too may be seen helping the men to protect the ripening 
corn from birds and beasts. On a day in October when I arrived 
at noon at a Pabri setUcment of about forty families, I found 
the whole adult male population and many of the women thus 
engaged in their fields. 

This arduous round of duties ^is, however, relieved now 
and then by pujas and festivals which mark the termination of 
one stage of labour and the beginning of another, such as the 
Magh-jatra festival in January when old fire in all the houB:s 
is extinguished and new fire is ceremonially kindled by friction 
of two pieces of wood by the Dihuri with eyes covered over with 
riceflour cakes, all the villagers kindle their own new fire from 
this sacred fire and rice is boiled in milk over it and offered to the 
ancestor spirits. It is only after this ceremony that the forest 
trees may be felled. The Am-nua festival of the new mango blos- 
soms is celebrated in February, after which alone the fields may 
be manured ; the Tirtia-muti festival in April on which day sow- 
ing operations have to be commenced with a ceremonial sowing ; 
the Aihdri Pujd in July when sacrifices are offered to the tutelary 
deities {Grdm-Sri, etc.) for rains and good crops, and the Bihira 
Puja at the same time after which alone transplantation of lowland 
rice may be undertaken ; the Gamha Punai festival in August 
when the Pabri celebrates his temporary respite from agricultural 
labours by making a feast of rice-flour cakes and other, delicacies 
and giving absolute rest for two days to the cattle of the village, 
washing their hoofs, besmearing their fprehead and horns with 
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a€W9k^0i^oii and ^otioded tonaerio and giving; tSenSr fi^ ric^ a« 
well a» fried rice {Mai) to eat aiid ealftbeti dtf nigW? 

in the cattle-sheds ; the JB&r ahd ^^tiVafe iii S'ej^^inhfer 

when with appi^priote cewiiioiiieB the fifst fi?ichve» of upland rice 
are reaped by eaefa dullivatoi^ ftbnl hi» field and ride eat^n 
after ofteritigthe sattie td the gods ; and finally in sonte villkg^ 
the feiftiVal id Outdber Or NoVditflbcr and^ the PtHU^ 

festival in I)eeember, both purfe festivlils' of rejoicing arid 
merriment, the former aftet the harv^ing but before the thresh* 
ing of the rice crops ajttd the latter after the rice bss been* 
harvested, threshed and gsiriierc,d. l^heae feasts and’ festivals 
will* be described in detail in a subsequent chapter. 

During respite from field labours men make gourd drinking 
vessels, bamboo sticks and bows, wooden pestles, mortars and 
the threshing apparatus called dfienki ; and in the winter and 
spring their girls weave mat^,of wild date palms 
The girls of a village go in a body t-o the jungles and collect 
date-palm leaves and^ sal leaves, and gather yams for food and 
dry leaves for fuel. Women make cups and plates of the sdl 
leaves. Prom Magh (January) to Baisakh (April) ^ bachelors 
and maidens often visit other villages for dancing. When at 
home they dance at the da^bar ground after the evening meal. 
Bachelors sleep together in the Mandu-ghar save in the months 
of Bh&dra, Aswin and Kartik (middle of August to middle of 
November) . wlicn they mostly guard their kdman cultivation. 

The following is the pmgramme of a day^s work that was 
gone through by a Pabri family during my visit to their village 
in October. The family consisted of Chandan Pabri,' his wife 
and a younger brother. As they had harvested their gdt^ psttidy 
and bad iro wet oalrivaMon they were not required to gukrd their 
fiWda At cockcrow the two brothers got up, washed their 
fiwff) IfghtedW e&Meaf cigarette [phikd) ia the fii^ thkfc is always^ 
kbi^‘b«pnliig in* the house so l6ng as there is anyone in it. Thriti 
Cbaadan*and hifl brother took a plough and went t6 the thi^OsH- 
iag floor whom they threshed y ora rice. Chkndan'^s wife; 
who hod%l>aby ia be? up shortly after hhr bhsbknd; 
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washed her face and went with a winnowing basket to the 
threshing floor^ and husked the threshed rice. The men tied 
up the rice in a bundle (iet) which the woman carried home 
on her head. Chandan^s wife then prepared the mid-day meal 
which consisted of boiled rice and bait^u, or pumpkin sliced 
and boiled in waiei!. After all had had. their midday bath the 
men first took their meak and than the woman*. Chandan and 
his wife then went to the jungle, the former to collect fuelrwood 
and the ktter to dig^for yams, of which diferraf varieties are 
used for food, and to gather such fruits as jungle-figs [dnmar)^ 
parai^jauluay etc. On their retmrn home, the woman boiled rice 
and ,<ja^-leaves for the evening meal. After taking their meals 
they went to sleep, — the husband apart from the wife, as custom 
forbids a Pabri Bhuiya to sleep with his wife so long as she 
continues to suckle her baby. 
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{Continued from page 368, volume II.) 

By Girindra Natli Sarkar, B. A. 


^3, Asel kui , hende cha^ 

Of fair complexion a girl blaok an ear 
her head. 

Adan redom ehikana mar [kaiime"^. 


dupilana. 
tiien pot carried 


If you know what it is say. 


on 


[Translation.] 

A girl of fair complexion carried a black earthen pot on her 
head. If you know, say what it is. 

Answer. — Soso * (a ma^’king nut). 

24). Jiam day a kam d e dfiia 

Grandmother^s back not [you] climb up can 
Adan redom ehikana mar [kajirne]. 

If you know what it is, say 


[Translation.] 

You cannot climb up [your] grandmother's back. If yon 
know, say what it is. 

Answer . — Ginil (a wall). 

25. Ji am tikita a kam ud daia 

Grandmother cooked pot-horb not [youj (ievour"can^ 
Adan redom ehikana mar ffc ajimel . 


If you know what it is say. 

[Translation.] 

You cannot devour pot-herb cooked [by] grandmother. If 
you know, tell me what it is. 

Answer* — Bo^^ub^ (hair^ of the head^). 


* The answer to riddle No. 12 published in the last issue of the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society is Songson^. Both Sonsong and Soso 
are used by the Hos to mean a marking nut. 
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26. Jiam kulputad kulpu^ kam m daia" . 

• Grandmother locked , a locli not [youj open ean 
Adan redom chikana mar [kajime] ^ 

If yon know what it is say. 

[Tran station. 'I 

Yon cannot open a lock locked [by] grandmother, Jf yon 
know, say what it is. 

Anstoer, — {llatdnd-^jo^) (Fmifc^ of the tree^). 

[It can never be broken by the hand except with the help of 
a piece of stone or an Iron bar.] 

27. Tnika bamea poitakaft ^ 

Dwarf a Brahmin with the sacred thread oDl. 

ITranslation.l 

A dwarf Brahmin with the sacred thread oiu 

Answer, — Eenfd (a spinning wl^el)* 

28. t Jeje te cbakadfi 

fruits with will tempt 
kurbate ba ba 

of carved shape will make yon recede. 

[Trar^sUtion.^ 

It will tempt you with its fruits but will make you recede 
with its thorns. 

Answer. — Bdkdrd (plum) [Zlzyphus jujvha]^ 

2*0. IlisL dosi ho i€. bflba]vj5 run L^ 

Twenty thirty men with pacftly are grinding- 

Midoge - * honda^binrea 

only one is stirring and moving 

ITranslation^'] 

Twenty or thirty men are grinding paddy and only one man 
is stirring and moving it. 

Answer — Ddidkd o^idd te{h) (Teeth and tongue). 

* A similar word kulup is spoken by the people of Dbalbhum and Manbhum 
in the Chota Nagpur Division. The point of difference between the two words is the 
position of the letter n ” wlilth comes in one case after ‘ p ’ and in another, 
before ^ p 

t Tlic two words ' je je ' arc the corrupt forms of the two words ‘ jd jo*, the 
plural f>rm of ‘’jo * meaning a fruit. 
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30. 

Tee teko herea 

hands with are sowing 

, teko iria 

moutli with are reaping 

[^Ttanslaiion,'] 

Th«y are sowing it with their hands on a white gronnd and 
are reaping it with their mouths. 

Answer. — Fundi Sdkdmre teelekd died d^d teko pdrdod. 
(They write on white papers and" read the letters with their lips.) 

3 1 . Kukuru nndiire rainiko che omeo 
hollow of a tree in parrots are chirping. 

[^Translation.'] 

Parrots are chirping within the hollow of a tree. 

Answer. — Fdpud chdtu^e gdngdi ko didtdore sdriidnd 
(maize is sounding within a broken earthen pot^ at the time of 
being fried). 

32. Miat ganduie TTonarea 

one on wooden seat father-iu-law 
Kiminia dubaking 

daugliter-in-lavv are sitting 

Kaking k e])eda. 
do not touch [each other] . 

[Trendaiton.] 

On a wooden seat, a father-in-law and his daughter-in-law 
are sitting together but the one does not touch the other. 

Answer.— Diringking ( Two horns [on the head of an animal]). 

[When the father-in-law is within a room, the daughter-in- 
law would not enter it ; and if the clotlies of the father-in-law 
are kept within a room, the daughter-in-law may enter it but 
would not tou3h them and vice versa. The idea of the one touching 
the person of the other is foreign to the Hos of Singhbhum.] 

33. Nedar pir§ kuid kin g tepegatana. 

On that held two kites are kicking. 

[Transl(iLii(m.'\ 

On yonder field, two kites are kicking each other. 


Fundi pundi otere 
White white ground on 
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Answer . — (a winnowing fan). * *' 

• [Every Ho who possesses paddy-fields, has got a pieee of 
land beside them. This land they keep dry and tidy to i^erve 
the purpose of a thrashing floor. After the paddy is cut from 
the field, it is brought to the thrashing ground where it iu 
thrashed and the corns are beaten out. The thrashing over, two 
Hos on two sides take two winnows in their hands and fan off 
the particles of dust, straw and such other useless things that are 
mixed up with the corn. The two winnowing fans, then, look 
like two kites kicking and fighting each other.] 

31^ Mido Ho pundi gotu ta 
One man white hill up to 
eda til ire 
being taken up 
fie teiiie senoa 

will go further of himself * 

[Translation.'] 

There is a man who, on being taken up to the white hill, will 
climb further upwards of himself. 

Answer, — En ho do mdndi otido pundi pufu do ddtdho 
(The man is food and the white hill is the number of teeth), 

35. Enga do ku d banga 
Mother hunch- backed 

h o nkodoko sen gera 

children straight 

[Translation.] 

The mother is hunch-backed, but the children are straight. 

Answer. — Sclr^ adsdr^ (bo w^ and arrows^). 

3G. Enga do tingu hapakanoa 

Mother stands still 

Ilonko doko buring burin gta 

children little little 

Hoyoe redoeko su suna 

when wind blows dance 

[Translation.] 

The mother stands still. Her children are little. When 
wind blows they dance. 
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Answer, — Ilesa darn (peepul tree) \ficus reliyiosa], 

[The mother is the trunk of the peepul tree^ the children are 
the leaves.] 

<^^‘atani barhisi apehisi 

One woman two scores three scores 

Honko heb daia 

children can take into her armpits 

There is a woman who can take into her armpits two to three 
scores of her children at a time^ 

Ansiver. — ^Poroso ddru (The jack tree) [Artoearpus integri- 
fo]ia\, 

38. Sunum matia jur jur 

oil a small earthen pot smooth 

['Ilranslatiov.I\ 

A smooth and small earthen pot for oil. 

Answer* — Viimuld (nose of an ox). 

39. Miat miat ie 30 a 

One one by will fructify 

Mi sate mata-oa 

at the same time will ripen 

[Translation,] 

One by one will the fruits appear and they will ripen at the 
same time. 

Answer, -^Ckdtnko (earthen vessels). 

[In a pottery, earthen vessels are formed one by one. But 
they are put into the fire at the same time to be burnt and har- 
dened.] 

40. Enga do tin gu hapakan oxu 

Mother stands stilT" 

Honkodo esuikO eperanga 

Children very quarrdsome 

» The Oriya word for it is poroso, and the Sanskrit word is panasa, cf. Colonel 
Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 177. « It is also probable that 
many (Hos) were absorbed into the family that conquered them, and this may 
account for the greater beauty of tbe Hos as compared with other ICols, and for 
thiir having in use a number of common vocables of Sanskrit origin/’ 
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[Translation.] 

The mother etands BtiH ; her children are- very quarrelsome, 
Jnswer.^^Mdrchi (chiHi). 

[The mother is the mdrcii plant ; the children are the mdrchs 
having a hot pungent taste.] 

41. Mido darure d ubi an rege 
One on tree when ho sits 

Sirmate dubuia latar pate aia 

Upwards turns the posterior downwards turns the mouth 
[Translation.] 

There is a creature ; when it sits on a tree^ it turns its pos- 
terior upwards and its mouth downwards. 

Answer. — Bddtiri (a bat). 


Kamar do unumai 


Blacksmith 
Mara do 

dives into water 
da chetan re 

susuna 

Peacock 

water above ^ on 

dances 

Ho do 

kuti pa le 

tinguakan 

Man 

llakukde 

bank near on 

sab-undia 

stands 

Pishes 

catches gathers 



[Tr ansfatian,] 

A blacksmith dives into water ; a peacock dances on the water j; 
a man catches and gathers fish standing on the bank near by. 

Answer, — Kdmdr do tdnsij mdrd do maid ind ondo ho dd 
hdhubdnsiidni (Blacksmith is the fish-hook, peacock is the 
peacock's feather, the man is the man who angles with line 
and hook). 

43. Mido ka^jan gana 

One boneless 

Oter e unduea 

in the earth makes hole 

Sirma te e^e rakabea 

Upwards e3ccrements raises 

[Translation.] 

There is a creature [which is] boneless ; it makes holes in the 
earth and raises its excrements upwai’ds. 
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Anmer.—Ldndail (an earth-worm). 

44. MIcJo komchong sota 

One a stick with a curved end a thick stick 

Dubuire horsod ta 

into the rump fixed 

Misao kae emca 

even once not gives up 

[Trandaiion^ 

TlifU'e is creature with a curved stick fixed to its rump. It 
never puts the stick aside. 

Answer . — Seld (dog). 

[The creature is the dog and the stick is its tail.] 

45. A-am Undite gaonme 

Your mother^s sister that is your aunt 

ujugaotanae kae dubdaia 

is suffering from bbil not sit can 

' \^Transl(iiion.'} 

Youv mother’s sister, that is to say, your aunt, is suffering 
from boll. She e\nnot sit down. 

Answer. — C/iala (sieve to filtrate rice beer with). 

[This sieve is made of bamboo, and is in form like a hollow 
conoid when turned upside downwards, with a circular brim and 
a pointed base.] 

46. Gara gara te rombakapi goakad 

In every river bent sword carries 

l_Translaiio7i.'] 

There is a creature which carries curved swords from river to 
river. 

Answer.— Kdtkdm (acj-ab). 

[Curved swords mean the craVs forked legs,] 

47. Platu ete hapakante senoa 

From the village silently goes 

Bunxre esuikaklaa 

In the forest makes great noise 
[Translation.'] 

It goes silently from the village ; but on reaching the forest 
it makes great noiise. 
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Answer. — Hake (an axe). 

4S. Buruchi mMng, dtoi mara ng?^ 

Hill is it big tree big 

Daru marang ^ 

tree big 

[^Translation.^ 

Is the hill big or the tree big ? The tree is big. 

Answer. — Hake (an axe). 

[The hill is the axe made of iron vvhicli comes out of ore^ 
found in hills. The tree is the wooden handle of the axe.] 

49. Pundi diri sarlagate boloa 

White stone straight enters 

[Translation.^ 

A number of white stones are entering straight through. 
Answer . — Mandi dundu (cooked^rice) . 

[Cooked rice when swallowed ente|;s straight into the 
stomach.] 

50. Gajakani jidko udkofte 

The dead one the living one devours 

[Translation.] 

The dead devours the living. 

Answer, — KumbdA (A bamboo trap to catch fish with}. 

51., Mundako ranchare 

A rich man^s house in 

Hati-lai b5rakena 

Elephant^s bowels are lying along 

[Translation 7] 

An elephant^s bowels are lying in a rich man^s house. 
Answer. — Bar hdydr (A long thick rope made of straw). 

5^* Mido setare do upuniakatate senea 

A creature in the morning with four legs walks 

Tara singi do bariakatate 

At noon with two legs walks 

Aubtanre do apeakfetate senea 

In the evening with three legs 


walks 
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[Trandation^ 

A creature walks with four legs in the morning, with fw9‘ 
legs at noon and with three legs in the evening; 

Answer. — Eo (a man). 

[A man in his childhoad goes on all fours ; when grown up^ 
he walks with two legs ; when he becomes old, he takes the help 
of a stick which serves the purpose of a third leg.} 



Vni.— The Mango Tree in the Marriage^ 
Ritual of the Aborigines of Chotsfr 
Nagpur and Santalia. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.Lr 

If we examine the marriage-rituals of the aborigines of Cho^a. 
Nagpur and Santalia^ we come across a very curious feature 
thereof, namely, the more or less important part played by the 
mango tree therein. Among the Mundas, the Birhors and the 
Bhumij, all of whom are now in a primitive state of culture and 
live on the Cliota Nagpur plateau, the bridegroom has, before 
the actual marriage with the human wife takes place, to go 
through the travesty of a wedding with a mango tree* Then 
again, among the Mundas and the Birhors of Chota Nagpur and 
the Santals who live in the Santal Parganas, the twigs or leaves 
of the mango tree are used largely in the performance of various 
rites ancillary to the main ceremony of the marriage. 

Let us, first of all, deal with the marriage-ritual of the 
Mundas of Chota Nagpur, When the Munda marriage procession 
leaves the bridegroom's village, it stops at the first mango tree 
{uli) on the way. Bound the trunk of this tree, the bridegroom 
puts a mark of rice-flour dissolved in water and ties up a thread. 
The bridegroom's mother then sits down thereunder with the 
bridegroom on her knees. She then asks certain questions of her 
son, which being answered, the latter puts into his own mouth 
a mango-twig and molasses. After chewing the mango-twig 
a little, he gives the chewings to his mother who swallows the 
whole mass and blesses her hoy. ^ Similarly on the occasion of 
the performance of the bride's ^ Uli-Sdkhi ' ceremony, the bride 
with a number of her female relatives next proceeds in the 

^ The Mundas and Their Country, By Barat Chandra Boy, p, 
Calcutta ; Tilt* City Book Socitty, 1912. 
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palanquin, vacated by the bridegroom, to a neighbouring mango 
tree. After her arrival there, the bride puts a mark on the tree 
with moistened rice-flour and ties up a thread around its trunk 
This tree is thus made a witness {sdMt) to the marriage. ^ 

Then again, when the Munda bridegroom arrives at the court- 
yard of the bride^B house, a number of female relatives come out 
to meet him, each carrying a brass lota filled with water and 
a pestle. Each of these women first sprinkles water on the 
bridegroom with a mango-twig and then brandishes the pestle, 
jestingly saying : “ If you prove covetous, if you prove a thief, 

you will be thus beaten with a pestle.^^ ^ This custom of 
sprinkling the bridegroom with water by means of mango-twigs 
is alluded to in a Munda folk-song wherein a Munda youth, 
bidding defiance to all social restrictions, says : — 

“ For a brido I shall seek where affection will lead, 

My wishes alone the sole guide that I know. 

No sprinkling ^of water with mango^twigs Til need^ 

No mark of vermilion over my brow.’* • 

This practice of performing the lustration with mango-twigs 
is also resorted to on other ceremonial occasions, as will appear 
from the undermentioned incident in the Munda legend of 
Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Buria. It is stated therein that 
the Asurs led the Toro Kora towards their furnaces to offer him 
up as a sacrifice to appease Sing Bonga. The Toro Kora had 
previously given the following instructions about the correct way 
of performing this sacrifice. Two virgins, who should fast for 
three days and nights, should work the furnaces with bellows 
newly made of white goat-skin, and furnished with new bellow- 
handles and with a new bellow-nozzle. These bellows should be 
worked continuously and without any stoppage all the days and 
all the nights long. After the expiry of the prescribed three 
days, they ehould sprinkle water on the furnaces with mango-twigs 
and thereby put out the fire. And the said water used for 

' The 3£4ndi$ and Their Comiry. By Sarat Chandra Roy, p. 447. 

® Op. cit., p. 446. ' 

f Op. cit,, p. 617. 
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sprinkling over tke fire should be brought in new earthen pitobfcrs 
placed over head-cushions made of cotton-thread. ^ 

[I have not yet been able to ascertain whether the custom of 
performing the Uli^Sdkhi is in vogue among the Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur. Perhaps, future researches into the marriage-customs 
of this interesting people will throw light on this point.] 

The ceremony of the Uli^SdiAi is also performed among 
the Birhors who are one of the most savage of the jungle- 
peoj)les of Chota Nagpur. This quaint rite is performeil 
among* them almost in the same way as amongst the Mundas 
of the Same province, as will appear from the following account 
thereof. On his way to the bride^s village, the Birh5r bride- 
groom^ wbo is carried in the arms of his elder sister^s 
husband and is accompanied by his mother and other women- 
folk of his tdndd or settlement, is, ^rst of all, taken to a mango 
tree. The women take with them a lota or jug of water, 
two leaf-platters and several leaf-cups, each of which contains 
molasses, rice-flour, vermilion and some unbleached thread. 
After reaching the foot of the tree, the bridegroom makes, with 
the little finger of his right hand, a vermilion-mark on the trunk 
thereof. While his little finger is still in contact with the tree, 
a woman of the party winds a strand of the unbleached thread 
five times round the trunk of the mango tree just below the 
vermilion-mark. Then some one of the party strikes the branches 
of the tree with a stick or club and fetches down some leaves 
or twigs thereof. Then a few of these twigs or stalks of the 
mango-leaves are handed over to the bridegroom who chews 
them a little and makes over the chewed mass to his mother. 
She, in her turn, mixes the chewed mass of twigs or leaf-stalks 
with molasses and swallows the same. This ceremony is repeated 
five times [note that five is a sacred number] and known as the 
bridegroom^s TJli-Sdkhi ceremony.^ 

W hen the bridegroom arrives in procession before the hut 
of the bride^s father, three or five [note that three and five are 

1 The Mundae and Their Country ^ By Sarat Chandra Roy,* (Appendix 11)* 

? Vol. IV, p. 78. 
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sacred numbers] females come out to welcome him. This is 
known as the Archha-Parchha^ or the ceremony of welcomipig 
the bridegroom. These women carry a new basket containing 
pounded turmeric and three or five torches made out of rags 
steeped in oW. i touted round the stalks or twigs of mango^ 

leaves. Taking her stand before the bridegroom, each one oi 
these women, one after the other, holds one of the lighted torches 
in her left hand, and, with her right hand, smears a little of the 
turmeric-paste over his temples. Then he, in his turn, besmears 
the temples of these women wj-th the turmeric-paste with his right 
hand. Then the torches are cast off by the women. ^ After 
the bridegroom has been introduced to the female relatives of 
his bride by the Archkd-Parchhd ceremony, two girls come out 
with two pitchers of water brought frOm some neighbouring 
stream, tank or spring with the performance of some rites, and, 
difping a few small mango-twigs in these pitchers^ sprinkle the 
said water all over the body of the bridegroom. In bis own 
turn, the bridegroom dips one or two mango-iwiys in a howl of 
water brought to him by one of his own party. ^ 

Then comes the bidders IJli-Sdkhi ceremony. On this occa- 
sion, the bride^s mother, accompanied by the bride and several 
other women, goes to a mango tree, the bride being carried in 
the arms of one of these latter women. It is a sine qua non of 
this ceremony that this tree should not be in the direction of 
the bridegroom^s tan^d or encampment. If a mango tree ful- 
filling this condition be not found, a mango^branck is planted 
in the ground in the prescribed direction. Under this mango 
tree or branch, the bride, her mother and other female com- 
panions perform the same ceremonies as have been performed by 
the bridegroom, his mother and other companions at his own 
Vli’Sakhi. 3 

The twig or leaf of the mango tree also plays an important 
part in other ceremonies connected with the wedding-ritual of 
the Biihors, 

^ J.B.O.B.sJ Vol. IV., pp. 79, 80. 

® Ibid,f p. 80. 

® Ih'd; p. 81. 
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Take, for instance, the rites performed on the occasion of "the 
baidegroom^s Adhibds ceremony which generally takes place on 
the morning of the day which is fixed for the marriage and on 
which day the bridegroom^s party is to go to the bride^s village. 
On the occasion of this ceremony, the bridegroom^s sister^s 
husband excavates a miniature tank and plants a young plan- 
tain tree on its eastern bank. On its western margin, a slab of 
stone is placed over three bundles of thatching-grass. On this 
stone slab, the bridegroom and his mother take their seats with 
their faces turned towards the east. Thereafter two girls dip 
twigs of the mango tree) which hate been brought by the husband 
of the bridegfoom^ s elder sister^ in two pitchers containing ceremO’‘ 
nial water which has been previously brought by some other 
women from a neighbouring spring or stream. With these 
iwi(j%) the two girh sprinkle water ^ from the two pitchers over 
the bridegroom who thereafter bathes in the water of one 
of these two pitchers, and his mother does so in that contained 
in the other. Thereafter his mother, placing anew winnowing 
fan (with certain ceremonial articles in it) on her head, sits 
down at the door of her hut just inside the doorstep. While the 
bridegroom, who has, in the meantime, taken his meal, sits down 
confronting his mother on the outer side of the doorstep. The 
husband of the bridegroom^ s elder sister then twists into the shape 
of cigarettes each of the mango-leaves with which water has been 
previously sprinkled on the bridegroom, and weaves them into six 
garlands^ each garland being made of three twisted mango-leaves. 
Two of these six garlands are worn by the bridegroom, two by his 
father, and the remaining two by his mother, one being worn on 
an arm and the other on a leg by each of them ^ 

Similar garlands of mango-leaves appear also to be worn by 
tbe bride. For it would appear that, on the occasion of the per- 
formance of the ceremony known as the Exchange of Blood 
which takes place at the bride^s place and in the xjourse of 
which ceremony the bridegroom touches the bride with his own 
'' sindi or blood-stained rag and the bride touches him with 


' Vol. IV., pp. 77, 78. 
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hers^ the bridegroom and bride es^ohai^ge their garlands of mango* 
leaves,^ 

On the return of the bridegroom with the bride to his own 
liouse, one of his womenfolk shuts his eyes with her hands. 
TAe^n AeAas, in this blindfold staie^ to take off from his arm the 
aforementioned garland of three twisted mango-leaves and buries 
it with his hands in {he water of the aforesaid miniature tank. 
Then another woman blindfolds the bride with her hands ; and, 
thus blindfolded, the latter has to search for the buried gar* 
land of mango-leaves with her hands and fish out the same from 
the tank.^ 

A quaint ceremony is, however, performed amon*g the Kawan 
clan of the Birhors, wherein the leaves of the mango tree figure 
largely. Before the bridegroom and the bride enter the hut, a 
fowl is sacrificed, and its blood is sprinkled on them. Then the 
bridegrooin^s mother draws with rice-flour steeped in water a chain 
of round figures from the courtyard right up to the door of this 
hut, and places a mango-leaf on each of these round fiyures. First 
of all, the br idegroom , in going up to the door of this hut, has 
to place his footsteps on each of these mango-leaves. Thereafter 
he is followed by the bride in a similar way,^ 

Then, on the occasion of the Choutha-Choiithi Ceremony which 
is performed on the morning of the day next to that on which the 
bridegroom with the bride returns to bis own plaoe, both of them 
change their turmeric-dyed cloths. Thereafter the bride jdaces 
on her head a basket containing about twenty pellets of clay and 
takes up in Ler hand a lota filled with water and covered up with 
a leaf-cup holding some molasses. With these she wends her 
way to her father’s tdndd or encampment. Taking up in his hands 
a bow and an arrow and a leafy twig of mango, the bridegroom goes 
after his bride, always remaining at a little distance from her. 

As soon as the bride arrives at the boundary of her husband'^s 
encampment, she puts down upon the ground her basket and lota 

1 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV., pp, 81, 82. 

* XhU„ p. 87. 

® p. 88. 
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of water and commences to run in the direction of her fathers 
l^lement. Thereupon the bridegroom places his bow and arrow 
near the basket put down by his wife^ and pursues her till he 
reaches her. Catching hold of her hand, ie iea^s her on her 
battoch with the mango-twig whith he holde in hi$ hands mA 
takes her back to the place where she had loft her basket and 
where the womenfolk of his own encampment had^ in the mean- 
time, gathered.^ [Thereafter other ceremonies are performed with 
which we are not concerned. ] 

Lastly, the mango-twig figures conspicuously in that quaint 
and curious ritual, namely, the ceremony which marks the begin- 
ning of the taboo between a Birhor and the elder sisters and 
cousins of the wife. After the elder sisters and cousins of the bride 
have performed the Ghumdn or Symbolical Kissing Ceremony 
of which the details need not be given^bere, each of them, by turn, 
asks the bridegroom: What is your name ? '^'’^xifter communicating 
to them his own name, he enquires of them their respective names. 
In reply to his question, each of them tells him her own name, 
and thereafter, dipping a leafy mango-twig in a howl of water y 
sprinkles therewith a little of this water on the bridegroom, He^ 
in his own turn^ dips a mingo-twig in water contained in a brass 
plate which ii placed before him, and sprinkles therewith a little 
water oter her. As each of these elder sisters and cousins of the 
bride finishes this ceremonial sprinkling of water, she pulls the 
bridegroom by the ears, strikes his back thrice with her closed 
fists, and tells him ; From to-day regard me as your Je\h^sds ; 
listen well with your ears ; do not utter my name again with your 
lips."^^ After making this remark, she places her present on 
the plate before the bridegroom and goes away. Henceforth 
he and his Jetk-sd^ must not utter each other's name, nor talk to 
each other, nor sit together on the same mat, nor come near each 
other. ^ 

W^e shall now deal with the Bhumij or the Bhumij-Kols 
who have ethnic and linguistic affinities with the Mundas, the 


1 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV., pp, 88, 88. 
* Jitc?., pp. 85, 86. 
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Hos aad the Santals aod whose home Is in the Manbhum Dis- 
triofc of Chofca Nagpur. On examining the marriage-ritual *i5i 
this people, we find that^ among them also, the quaint ceremony 
of Am-Blhalia (or the Marriage with the Mango Tree), which is 
almost identical with the {JlhSdkhi of the Mundas and the 
Birhors, is prevalent. It is |)er£orm8d as follows : — 

Before going to the bride's place, the Bhumij bridegroom and 
his mother have to go to a mango tree and sit thereunder. Then 
this tree is marked with streaks of rice-flour steeped in water 
and with vermilion. Then the* bridegroom breaks a twig from 
this tree, touches it with his lips, and then hands it over to his 
mother. She, in her turn, chews part of it and then throws it 
away. [Among the Mundas and the Birhors, however, the twig 
is chewed with molasses by the bridegroom ; and the whole of 
the chewed mass is then haijded over to his mother who gulps it 
down.] , 

After the foregoing rite has been performed, the following 
dialogue takes place between the Bhumij bridegroom and bis 
mother : — 

“Where are you going to with so much eclat ? 

Bridegroom . — I am going to fetch a female slave for you, 
mother. 

The Bhumij bride, in her turn also, has to perform iihe same 
ceremony of the Am-Btbdhd, As soon as the bridegroom's party 
arrives at her place, the bride, accompanied by her mother and 
some female relatives, goes to a neighbouring mango tree and 
streaks it with rice-flour dissolved in water And with vermilion. 
They then sit under this tree. Then the bride touches a mango- 
twig with her lips and hands it over to her mother. The latter 
chews it with her teeth and then throws it away. After this has 
been done, they return home to perform the actual marriage- 
ceremony. ^ 

[The mango-twig is also used in the funeral ceremony of the 
Bhumij. After the corpse of a deceased Bhumij has been placed 

^ J.B.D.R.S. for September 191C,pp. 277 .yf, ‘ 
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upon a pilo of wood, the deceased' s eldest son procures a ttcip of the 
mango or palas trecy and gets it wrapped up in a pieee^^of new doth 
f^eviously soaked in ghi or clarified butter. This twig is then 
lighted and applied thrice [mark that three ia a sacred number] 
to the deceased^ mouth. After this rite has been performed, the 
eldest son returns home direct, leaving his relatives and friends to 
set fire to the funeral pyre].^ 

Then we come to the Santals who have their home in 
Santalia. On an examination of the marriage-ritual of this 
aboriginal people, we come across the fact that neither the 
ceremony of the Uli-Sdkhinot that of the Am^Blhdhd forms a 
part and parcel thereof. But we find another interesting feature 
thereof, namely, the fact that the leaves of the mango tree are used 
in connection with the celebration of the &dntaVs marriage^ 
ceremony and in the performance of a rite subsidiary to the main 
ioedding-ritual. Take, for instance, ^the mdndwd or the marriage- 
booth of the Santals. This booth, which is erected in the 
courtyards of the houses of both the Santal bridegroom and 
bride, is decorated with festoons of the leaves of the mango tree. 
In the same way, the entrances to their houses from the streets are 
also rigged out with wreaths made of mango-leaves. Then again, 
strings in which leaves of the mango tree have been tied up are 
also stretched overhead across the streets in threes places [mark 
that three is a sacred number].^ Lastly, when the Santal bride 
takes her seat in a new large and flat basket, is lifted up by 
certain bearers, taken out into the street where the Santal bride- 
groom, sitting astride on the shoulder of his brother-in-law or 
uncle, awaits her coining, and is raised, while still seated in the 
basket, to the level of the bridegroom, both of them sprinkle each 
other three times with water by means of a sprig of the mango 
tree, ^ 

On a careful study of the foregoing descriptions of the so* 
called Marriage with the Mango Tree,^^ we are struck witli two 

^ J.B.O.R.S. for September 1916, p. 281. 

® ,r.B.O.R.S. for September 1916, pp. 311, 313, 

** Ihid.y pp. 815, 816. 
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lioieworiHy features thereof, namely, (£) that we may either 
take the aforementioned rit^ »g' ah instance of the widfely-apfeatf 
Indian custom of entering into a ihock-mabtriage hKth h tree e®- 
plant, or (1) we may consider it as the instance h eefOitidny few 
Enabling the tribal godlmgs resident in the mahgo tree to witness 
and thereby sanctify the actual marriage with the human wife. 

(a) If we look upon the ritual performed in cohnectioh withr 
the mango tree fh the light of a mock -marriage with a tree or 
plant^V as is indicated by i-he Bhtrmij term arpplied 

to it, we are impported in our view by a considerable mass of 
Indian evidence on the poinfc* For I have already shown 
elsewhere in this that, in various parte of India, if h' 
person is desirous of marrying a third er fourth human wife, hW 
has, fir^ of" alh fo go through the travesty of a inarriage with 
the JaStt? tree {Acacia arabica) ot the at plant or the gigantic 
Swallow-wart {Calofropis pigant^ca),^^ 

Then again, there, arises the question : Why, of all Other 
trees, the mango iree should be selected as a suitable substitute 
for a hurtian wife for performing the ceremony of the Uli^8d/th{ 
or the Afn^l^fdhd with ? 

We shall try to show, by reafeonfiig set forth tha^ 

the mango tree is looked upon by the MrindS?, the Birhdrs and 
the Bhurhij as the habitation of their tribal godfings, and 
thnt, therefore, it is sacred. This tree is also looked upon aW 
a scarOr of etfl spirits and influences by various o^her races of 
pOople all over India y and its twigs and leaves are Used for 
making the aspersion at sundry rural ceremonies in diffemuf 
Iparts of this country. Wreaths made of its leaves are hung up 
On the Odbiiion of and other festive celebration's on the 
hotiS^dbdV. lU Biohilkhand, on the occasion of the Akhiif 
I*estital (The Festival of ^^The Undying Third the 
feultitator gOi§s kt daybreak tn one of his fields, taking vrith himf' 
a brass water, a branch of the xhUngo ttee, ati4 a 

» Vid^ my article “ On the Use of the Swallow-iooHo in the MiiiHi, ioroerg 
dnd Leechcraft of the JEtindus and the pre-Islamitic A>r<i%9 ” & J. 
for Jhine 1918, pp. 198,199. 
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Spade# The attendant priest then m^kes eertaia . calculations 
and ascertains the spot where the first digging shop^ld be done. 
This having been done, the peasant digs up five clods of earth 
with his spade^ and. then sprinkles the water from the fiv€ 
times with the branch of the mango tree into the trench.^ At 
the Pola Festival held in Berar, the bullocks of the whole village 
are led in procession under a sacred rope made of twisted grass 
and. covered over with mango-leaves.^ [Compare this sacred rope 
with the SanlaFs strings in which mango-leaves have been tied up 
and which are stretched overhead across the streets in three places.] 
Whenever cattle-murrain breaks out in Northern India, it is ' 
a common practice to hang up a rope of straw intc which mango - 
leaves have been strung, oyer the ’’oadway by which the cattle 
enter or leave the village on their way to the grazing-ground.* 
It is also on account of the sacred ness of the mango tree 
and of its consequently ixjssessing the property of scaring 
away evil spirits and influences* that the twigs or leaves 
of this tree are so largely used in the performance of various 
rites ancillary to the main marriage-rituals of the Mundas, 
the Birhors and the Bhumij of Chota Nagpur, and of the Santals 
of Sanlalia. 

[b) If we look upon the rite of the so-called Marriage with 
the Mango Tree as the instance of a ceremony for enabling 
the tribal godlings, resident in this tree, to witness and thereby 
sanctify the actual marriage with the human wife, our theory 
is supported by ample evidence which proves the existence, 
among several wild tribes of India, of the belief that their tribal 
godlings, who dwell among the leaves of their sacred trees, act, 
firstly, as witnesses of their deeds and scrutinizers of their 
conduct, ^nd, secondly, play the role of judges of their conduct 
and punish them for their misdeeds, if any. 

Take, for instance, the iite {Iicu$ religiom). It is 
regarded throughout India as sacred to the deities wh® are. 

^Ci-ooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore o^ 
northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894) pp. 869, 370. 

® Op, ciL, p. 377. 

» Op. cit., p. 378. 
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believed to take delight in sitting among its leaves and to hear 
the music made by the rustling of its foliage. While giving 
evidence before a court, the Hindu or aboriginal witness takes 
a pipal leaf in his hands and invokes the deities, who sit above 
him^ to crush him or his nearest and dearest relatives in the 
same way as he crushes the leaf in his hand, should he happen 
to depose to anything but the truth. He then plucks and 
crushes the leaf apd deposes to what he has to state. 

In the same way, the lofty red silk-cotton tree {Bombax 
matalarihum) is regarded by the jungle-tribes of India as the 
favourite seat of their godling^s who are far more terrible by 
reason of the fact that the latter are superstitiously believed to 
keep watch and ward exclusively over the people living in the 
vicinity of this tree, and, having their faculty of superintendence 
less engaged, are able to institute afar more searching enquiry 
into the conduct of every man and woman who dwell immediately 
around them. The pipal tree^ is believed to be inhabited by some 
one or other of the three gods of the Hindu Trinity — Brahma 
the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Mahe^vara or Siva the 
Destroyer —whose duty is supposed to be to exercise superin- 
tendence over the affairs of the whole universe. But the 
silk-cotton and other trees are believed to be the homes of the 
lesser godlinge who are entrusted with the task of looking after 
the affairs of only a single district, or, perhaps, of a single village. 
The people of this district or village have their eyes always 
fixed upon these godlings ; and every one of them is fully aware 
that he is, at any time, liable to be hauled up before the tribunal 
of these their minor deities, and to be compelled to undergo the 
punishment meted out by the latter to himself or to his nearest 
and dearest kinsmen, if he has already told or is about to tell a 
lie, or if he has already given or is about to give false testimony. 

In their own courts held under the pipal or the silk-cotton 
ti'ee, the imagination of the aforementioned jungle-peoples very 
6ften did what their godlings, who were believed by them to 
preside over their said courts, were generally supposed to do. If 
a witness told a falsehood, he believed that the godling, who sat 
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on the leafy throne above him and scrutinized the heart of 
every man, must have come to know of his naisdemeariour. 
From that time forth, his guilty conscience pricked him every 
now and then ; his sinful heart did not afford him any rest ; and 
he constantly feared that the enraged godling would punish him 
for his misconduct. If any accident befell him or those nearest 
and dearest to him, it was looked upon in the light of a punish- 
ment inflicted upon him or his kinsmen by the offended godling. 
Even if no accident happened to him or to his relatives, his own 
guilty and troubled conscience was sure to bring about some 
other evil to himself. ^ 

On a consideration of the foregoing evidence, we venture 
to propound the theories (1) that the aborigines, namely, the 
Mundas, the Birhors and the Bhumij of Chota Nagpur, and the 
Santals of Santalia regard the mango tree as the habitation of 
their tribal godlings ; (2) that these lesser deities, from tbeir leafy , 
homes, witness and thereby sanctify the actual marriages of the 
aboriginal bridegrooms with their human brides ; and (3) that 
it is for these reasons that the “first-named three aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur perform the ceremony of the Uli-Sakhi 
and the Am-Blhaha with the mango tree. 

^ Slecmau’s MamlUt and MecollecHons of an Indian Official, Vol, II, 
Ijp. 111—113. 



IX.— Is a Real Caste-name ? 

By Rai Saheb Chuiti Lai Ray» B.A. 

A few months before the Census of 1911, I was camping 
at Rahe (thana Sonahatu, Subdivision Khunti, District Ranchi) 
when one of the census enumerators of the village came to me 
and sought mj advice how to distinguish in the enumeration 
book between the two classes’ of Mahlis which he said there 
were in that part of the district. I gave him the stereotyped 
answer, viz., that subcastes were not to be entered, and advised 
him to describe both classes of Mahlis as Mahlis simply in 
the enumeration book. The average cinumerator would probably 
have been satisfied With this, but so was not my interrogator. 
He said that the two alasses spoke two difEerent languages, and 
that although they might be shown as belonging to the same 
caste, it would certainly be incorrect to state that the two classes 
spoke the same language. This aroused my curiosity, and I 
enquired of the enumerator if he could take me to any place 
where I could see both classes of Mahlis ; he asked me to follow 
him to the next villi^ge, which I did. There he called a number 
of men and arranged them into two groups, one class calling 
themselves Qr Mtlhlis or Bans Mahlis and basket-weavers by 
profession, the other class known as Patars or Patar Mahlis, 
whose principal occupation, I Was told, was oil-pressing# The 
Or Mahlis told me that they were not the same caste as the 
unclean Patars, whose gibWish they could not understand ; the 
Tatars similarly assured me that they could npt follow the 
language of the Ors who, they said, Avere no better than Doms 
and Turis. I asked members of each class to speak in their own 
dialect and watched them speaking ; and I found th^t, although 
evidently it w^as an exaggeration to say that the language of the 
patars was not intelligible to Ors, and vice verm, it was pretty 
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^lear th^y spok^ distinctly different dialects. TCtp dialect, o£. 
the Or Mahlis contained a nund^ei;: of worda which were ^onjmon 
in Sautali but were not used in Mandari, while the Patar 
Mahlis were speaking, so far as I could make out, in exactly 
the same dialect of Mundari as is used by. Mundas in|th«d(;pa'^ 
o^f the country. Thus : 


Or MahUi. 

Fatar Mahlis, 

• 

English aquivalent.. 

Ilofoing irkana •«. 

Babaing irtani 

I am Amping paddy. 

HofO iriog seoo'k kaiia 

Bubatrt6 atog aft^no’tana... 

I am going (to the field) 
to reap paddy. 

Jng kfting aariatifi 

Aing kaing ituana 

I do not know. 

AingUga pera laou^kkoa 
bwru cetaurc. 

Buru cefcaore aing^a 
kupulko banko. 

Tlier© are no relatives of 
mine on the bills (i.e, 
on the Eanchi plateaa). 

Ama’k ciixiinang bopon 
mena*kkoa. 

CiailTiaiig ama'k honko 
muna’kkoa. 

How many children have 
you ? 


In answer to my question where their kutams (relatives by . 
marriage) could be found, both Ors and Patars named numerous 
villages in, what is known as Panch Pargana (the five P^ganas 
Rahe, Tamar, Bundu, Silli and Basanipur) and the adjoining 
thanas of Manbhum district ; the spoke also pf h%tmm in-^ 
Jqnha and Ranchi thanas, while the Patars spoke of to- 
wards Khunti. One of the villages mentioned by the Patars 
was Takra in thana Khunti, a place that I had passed a few 
days before and where I had come acr;>ss a colony of Mundas 
who were, like the Patars, oil-pressers by profession and who, 

I had been tqld, were known by the distinctive name of Khan- 
ghar Mundas, I hazarded a guess, and asked them if they knew , 
anything about the Khanghar Mundas of 'fakra, to which they, 
at once replied that Khanghars of Takra were i\dT kutami 
and that Putar and Khanghar were but different names used 
im different localities for one and the same caste, Khanghar 
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Mundas whom I subgquently came across in Bundu and Khunti 
thanas acknowledged their identity with Patars (Rakhal Khan- 
ghar, chaukidar of Labga in Ihana Bundu, is, for instance, son^ 
in-law of Tui Patar of Maipa in thana Tamar ; and Lala Pahn, 
Kanye Pahn, Amru Pahn of "fakra are related to Thakur Patar 
and Gahan Patar of Nuridi, th^lna Tamar). I have been told that 
the caste is known by still another name in Singhbhum district, 
VIZ. Tamaria ; and that the men in thanas Torpa 
and Basia who returned themselves as Mahli-Mundas 
are also Khanghar Mundas alias Patar Mahlis. I had 
no occasion, however, to meet either Tamaiias or Mahli- 
Mundas after I got tlie information, and I am not in a 
position, therefore, to vouch for its correctness. 

West of Ranchi town, in the area which alone is locally 
recognized as Nagpur proper and in Borrv^e (thanas Chainpur 
and Bishunpur) and in BIru (thanas Simdega, Kochedega 
and Kurdeg) the term Malfli stands for quite another class, 
known also as Goraits,‘who are neither basket- weavers like the 
6rs nor oil-pressers like the Patars. Goraits are ordinarily 
described as village watchmen and runners by profession or as 
drummers or as makers of kakaes (combs) or as fishermen ; 
but probably tbeir most important function in the social organi- 
zation in Oraon villages is tbe services required of these (Groraits 
in ceremonies connected with tbe births, marriages and deaths 
of Oraons. On the day that the newborn Oraon child is to 
get his name — theoretically the sixlh day after birth, but in 
reality the day on which the pots of pachwai set for brewing 
after the child^s birth are ready — the Gorait has to he called in 
to^shave the child^s head and to take a very important part in 
the name pinjna (name-giving) ceremony. The Gorait is 
generally not an adept in shaving, and the shaving of the scalp 
is generally completed by a barber, or an Oraon, but the first tuft 
of hair must be removed by the Gorait^s bands. The shaving 
over, the Gorait takes a cup made of a leaf, or leaves, fills it 
with wBter, and, placing it on the ground, takes his seat before 
it with a small quantity of rice in his hands, Names for the 
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child are suggested by the parents or their relatives ; and as 
each name is suggested, the Gorait drops two grafcs of rice 
i^o the water from two opposite sides of the cup and watches 
if the grains meet as they sink to the bottom. If the grains 
do not meet, the name must be given up and a fresh name has 
to be suggested and two more grains of rice dropped into the 
water. The process is repeated with another name and another 
pair of grains of rice, and so on, till the meeting of two grains 
of rice dropped at the same instant proclaims the particular 
name which the child is to bear in life. 

At Oraon marriages it is the Gorait^s wife whose services are 
required. The first thing to be done when the bridegroom 
returns to his house with his newly-wedded wife is the uun 
sindur (oil and vermilion) ceremony. The Gorait^s wife is 
called in, and she comes with a new kakae with which she parts 
the hair of the bridegroom and of the bride. She then be- 
smears their heads and bodies with oTl and then applies $indur 
(vermilion) to the heads of both. AlthougB the sindurdan by 
the Gorait woman had been preceded by another at the brlde^s 
place, when the biidcgroom and bride applied nndtir to each 
other^s foreheads, this second isun-undur is an equally essen- 
tial item of the marriage rites, and not till this is over can 
the newly- wedded pair salute the bridegroom^g parents and other 
seniors in the bridegroom^s village and obtain their blessings. 

In connection with the Oraon 's funeral ceremonies the 
Gorail/^s services are equally necessary. After the cremation 
is over, the Goraif must be fed and propitiated first before food 
can be served out to the assembled relatives or to the spirit 
oF the dead man invited to return to his old home. And for 
this service the Gorait gets, besides a full meal, a new brass 
vessel (a chhipi) and some money, and also, if the relatives of 
the deceased are well-to-do, a piece of cloth. Goraits very often 
pride themselves as being for the Oraons what the Brahmans 
are to the Hindu castes, getting as they do, food and dakhind 
if the Oraons are to perform properly any of their social tjeremo- 
nies. Oraons on the other hand assert that the Goraits are mere 
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liieroe^ries wl^o ta^e upon themselves^ in return for the pr^nt 
ftnd money gift, the sins of the deceased ; and in fact the Goyaits, 
occupy a comparatively inferior position in the social scale. 

In the tribal language of Hie Oraons, Goraits are known as, 
Turiyar or Turis. No Goi'ait would, however, call himself a 
Turi, and among Sadans (non-aboriginals and others who speak 
in Gaonwari Hindi) the expression Turi^ stands for quite a dis- 
tinct class who are basket-weavers by profession. Near about 
Ranchi and in the eastern thanas, the expression Turi is i:;athj3r. 
loosely used by Sadans indiscriminately for all basket-weaving 
castes ; but most of these scHcalled Turis are found on question- 
ing to be really Dpms or Mirdhas or Bans Mahlis or Ghasis, 
and they all disclaim connection with Turis. It is only 
farther to the west or to the south, in Guinla and Simdega 
subdivisions and in scattered villages in thanas Tapkara, Karra, 
Lapung, Bero, Mandar, Burmu, Kupu and Lohardaga that one 
comes across a class who are not only known to others as Turis 
but also describe themselves as Turis. Some men of thifl class 
whom I met at Birda in thana Karra and some others whom 
I met at Meromdega, thana Koched.ega, Pargana Bim, said that 
in their own language they called themselves Hor, which they 
said was also the Turi equivalent for man. Turis of the 
Lohardaga side do not, however, call themselves Hor ; and 
Budhua Turi of Sarango, who is, in the pancliayet of the caste 
for Korambe Pargana, the deioan, told me that the term Hpr is 
merely equivalent to the common noun man, and that the name 
by which Turis describe themselves is Huse^t. Turis of 
Birda, on the other hand, told me that Husa’t means split 
bamboo and cannot possibly be a caste name. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubt that the Turis of Lohardaga side as well as 
those of B^irda and Karra and of GumlS and Biru form one 
endoganjous grojip. Birsa Tari and Panriia Turi whom I met 
|kt Birdli (thana Karra) ; Turis whom I met at Rood, a village 

• it the Oraon equivalent for Goyait, is pronounced with the accent 

on the first iy liable ; the Sadan word Turi, and the word used by the basket: 
weaving Turis themselves, has no such accent. 
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very close to Kuru on the thirty-third mile of the Randhi^liob^- 
daga road, and Kanhai Turi of Borgaon (near A rmai)* in Gnmfa 
th^na all spoke of relationship with Bandhu Turi of Beyasi (thah& 
ilandar). The Birda men spoke also of relatives in Tof'pa and 
Lapnng thanas (at Tapkara and Sarangloya), the Rood men 
spoke of relatives in thanas Mannar, Bero (villages Chorei, 
Beyasi, Mahuri, Kanjgi, T^ro, Jhiko, Jamgain) as well as in 
Ghaghra and Bishunpur th^as (villages Sarango, Dewaki, 
Kasm^, Icha, Kita), while the Bargaon man spoke of his rela- 
tives in parganas Palkob (villages Baghima, BangrUj Kuluke^a, 
t)ongapani) and Biru (at Tamra near Simdega). Both near 
Kuril and Lohardiga and near Kochedega I found the Turis 
speaking of Oraons as Jojo and of JLohars as Kote^c 

I have not come across any Turis of this class or heard of any 
of them living east of a I ne running from Chorea in thana 
Man (jar south-east to Hasbera near thana Karra and then south 
through Toipa, Kolebira and Bano thanas. West of this lino 
Oraons are the predominating caste and TVfuiJdas are very few in 
number, except in thanas Kolebira, Bassia and Bano ; but the 
language which the Turis speak resembles Mundari very closely. 
Thus, Birsa Turi and Panrua Turi of Birda in thana Karra, whon) 

X met at their village out still, translated — 

I am going by Ing seno^ttoaing 

You are going by Am seno’tana 
He is going by Iniko sentana 

and when I asked them how their language differed at all from 
Mundari, they could give me nothing more than that they would 
say Kae emtana (He does not give) where Mundas will say 
Kae omjada and that Mundas will say Kaji (word) 
while they would say ^^Katha^^. (I may here mention that em is 
the Santali equivalent for Mundari om to give and that 
Kdtka is the Santali equivalent for Kdji in Mundari). 

In the same area in which the Turis live is to be found 
another caste of basket-weavers, who call themselves Qfs (the 
same name by which the Bans Mahlis of the Panch Parganas and 
of Jonha and Ranchi sometimes describe themselves). These 
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Oyis disclaim all connection with the Tnris, water touched by 
whom they would not drink. They call themselves Hindus^ 
their principal god being Tanginafch, and one of this cajgt^ 
Dhanpat Or of Lohangdi near Silam, is reported to have employed 
a Brahmin priest on the occasion of his son^s marriage. Oreyym 
(baskets of a particular shape and make) are the only things that 
they would make out of bamboo, and it is on this account, they 
say, that they are called Ors ; Turis make (winnowing fans), 
but nob oreyyai. These Ors have no knowledge of the 
0^ Mahlis or Bans Mahlis of the eastern part of the district ; and 
they feel offended if they kre called Mahlis, that term signifying 
Goraits in the area in which these western Ors are found. 

Turis also disclaim all conneation with these Ors of the 
west and would not drink water which an Or has touched. The 
only caste, they say, with whom they are in any way allied are 
the Rausa Turis, memhcrs of which caste could be found at 
Dhoura Nawadi near Champi (thana Lohardaga) and Patraiu 
near Sons (thana Manclar). The Gasa^k Turis, as the real Turis 
call themselves when distinguishing from Rausa Turis, take 
water from the latter ; and Lenga Soma Turi of Bharno added 
that it was also possible for a Gasa^k Turi to have a wife from 
the Rausa Turi caste, but only by the halkaiii form of marriage. 
I saw the basket-weavers at Patrabu near Sons ; they said they 
had never heard of the name Rausa Turis, and that they call 
themselves Bans Mahlis, not Turis. They had relations, they 
said, at Dhoura Nawadi near Champi, but most of their caste- 
men were to be found eastwards, at Umedanda, at Ranchi, at 
Tatisilway and further east. Chaitu Mahli of Ranchi (tola 
Hatma) and Somra Mahli of Tatisilway, whom they mentioned 
as their relatives, said that they and these Patratu relatives of 
theirs were the same caste as the Bans Mahlis or Or Mahlis of the 
east. Chaitu knew of the basket-weaving Turis of Nagpur ; 
Bans Mahlis could take water from these Nagpur Turis, and 
halkaiti marriage between these Nagpur Turis and Bans Mahlis 
would be permissible, though Chaitu Mahli could not quote any 
actual instance where this had taken place. 
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The possibility of lalhatti marriage between two groups 
which do not ordinarily intermarry can^ I believe^ be* generally 
regarded as good evidence of these two groups having originally 
formed one caste ; and I think it would not be unjustifiable to 
hold that the basket-weaving Turis of Nagpur and the Bans 
Mahlis or Or Mahlis of the eastern thftnas are merely subcastes 
of what originally formed one caste. It is also possible (although 
there is rot much positive evidence in support of this) that the 
Ors of the west are yet another subcaste who have come under 
the influence of Hinduism to a greater extent than the other 
Bubcaptes. I would further hazard the suggestion that the name 
Or is not derived from the term C)reyya, as the Ors suggested 
(the converse is probably tiue the name Oret/ya being derived 
from Or), but that it is only a corruption of the expression Hor 
or man. Practically all the main groups of the Khar war race call 
themselves by the expression which* in their special dialect 
stands for man thus, the Munda calls, himself Horo, the 
Santal calls himself Hor, while 'the Larka Kol of Singhbhum 
calls himself a Ho. In the language of the Turis, Hor stands 
for man^^ ; the very same word is used for man by such of 
the Bans Mahlis of Tatisilway. Lapung (a village near Angara 
in thana J onha) and some adjoining villages as have not yet 
forgotten their tribal language. Very probably the same word 
is used by their admitted relatives further to the east, in 
Bundu and Tamar, although I am not quite sure on this point* 
The following are the names of Gotraa (exogamous groups) 
that came to my notice among Turis, Or Mahlis of the eastern 
thanas, and the western Ors of Nagpur proper. Names of the 
things tabooed are also noted, where these could be ascertained: 


Turis. 

Or Alablis or Bfins 

Ors of western 

lAablis. 

thanis. 

lod aliat Hasda’k (a fisb, also 

Ind (a fish, also a muth- 

Hasda’k. 

mashroom). 

room). 

Jagbwa (tiger, also squirrel) 

Bagbwft (the tiger). 
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Taris. 

Oy Mahlis or Bans 
Mahlis. 

Oys of v estem 
that) as. 

tSp. 


Top (cap or pugree). 

Chayhan. 

Chaydi. 


Jiyi or Kcrke^ (a bird). 

KarkusS. 


Kail. 

Mandri (the parrot). 

Ras (the Ras festival of 
the Hindus). 

Tirki (eggs left over after the 
mother bird has hatched 
some of the eggs). 

Sdren (a fish, also a mixture of 
rice and meat). 

Dumri (the fig tree). 

Tuyu. 

Piri. 

KoyS or Barwa (a wild 
animal). 

6ama (the samhhar deer). 

Sondriyw* (those men 
cannot have their ears 
bored by Sonars or 
goldsmiths). 
c> 



I could get only four (jotra names of Goraits. These are 
Bagh (tiger), Ind (a fish, also a mushroom), Kachhua 
(tortoise) and Kujur. The first two names appear also among 
Turls and Ors ; but I cannot say if this fact, or the fact that 
the name Mahli is shared in common by Goraits and , by the 
or Mahlis or Bans Mahlis of the eastern thanas is suflScient to 
connect the Goraits with Turis, ors and B^s Mahlis. Ind 
appears as a gotra name among Asurs also ; Kujurs are to be 
found among Oraons and Kachhuas among Muhdas. Similarly, 
ierketa and Tirki appear as gotra names with Turis as well 
IL6 with Oraons ; and Hansia^ks and So^rens are to be found 
6oth among Turis and among Muntjas. Bando (wild cat) 
appears as a gotra name both among Oraons and among Mun- 
4 rs ; similarity of gotra names should not, therefore, be taken 
is any evidence of a common caste. 

As for similarity of the name Mahli, this is shared by the 
Batars who are admittedly the same caste as Khanghar Mnndas, 
and then there are the JMahli Mundas as well ; and I am^ 
inclined to think that the term Mahli is not a real caste-name 
jd all, but is lUerely a common name used by different castes,' 
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^b(; as th« term MiaSitd Is used kidifcrimiaately bjr Ktn^Is^' 
Abirs^ Koiris and BedeSs in Chofca Nagpui* and by BabbaHs in 
Behar. Mr. Streatfeild held the opinion that Mahlis Were ft 
degraded offsboot of the Mntidas but were now a oaste by 
themselves^ divided Into the two siibcaBtes, Patars aaid Qtb ; he 
also held that Goraits were Dosddhs who had merely taken a 
new name with their new occupation in Chota Nagpur and had 
taken to beef and pork (vide his letter No. 265-C, dated the Is# 
October 1901, reporting on certain castes in Ranchi, printed 
as Appendix VIII to the 1901 Census Report for |Bengal}J 
Apparently he did not know that Goraits also very often call 
themselves Mahlis, for be would have found it very difficult to^ 
reconcile his theory of Goraits being Dosadhs with the other 
theory that all the various groups known by the name Mfthli 
were allied to each other and were all of Munda stock. Mr. 
Streatfeild knew of Mahli-MundSs and Khanghar Mundas, and 
had been told that these were identical with^each other, but he 
does not appear to have been aware of the identity of eith'er 
with the Patar Mahlis. That Mahli-Mundas alias Khanghaif 
Mundas alias Patar Mahlis alias Tamarias are degreed offshoot 
of the Mundas there can be little doubt ; but in all probability 
the or Mahlis have not with the Mundas a greater degree of 
kinship than have Santals, Hos, Turis, Asurs or other main sec- 
tions of the Kharwar group. _ As for Gorait Mahlis, it has 
still to be a Pertained whether they are of the Kharwar group' 
at all. 

At the census of 1901, the total number of persons returned 

Goraits in the area now forming Bihar and Orissa was 7,629, 
of whom as many aS 6,'277 were from the district of Ranchi, I# 
is not possible to say what was the total number of Goraits in' 
fhe district or in the provihbe in 1911, as the census tables for 
that year show only castes of which the provincial aggregate ik 
1901 had been 60,000 or dVer, or* which had numbered over’ 
26,000 in any single district. A request was made, by the' 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi to have a special exception madb^ 
ii' favour of Goraits^ but thii did ndt meet with success. 
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The Superintendent of Census Operations had also been 
requested to have a separate column in the caste table for Patar 
Mahlis and Khanghar Mundas, and also to include in the same 
column figures for Tamarias as well, if further investigation in 
the Singhhbum district established the alleged identity between 
Patars and TamSrias. It is not known whether any further 
enquiries were undertaken to test the allegation about identity of 
Tamarias with Patars ; but the Tables show only 8,953 Tamarias 
in the whole Province, of whom all but 118 were returned in 
Singhbhum and the Orissa and Chota Nagpur States* The 
number of Mahlis in Banchl shown in the 1911 Table is 23,011 
and apparently includes as in 1901 (when only 13,549 Mahlis 
were returned) Patars as well as Qtb and Bans Mahlis* Khan- 
ghar Mundas were apparently again included, as in 1901, under 
Mundas, so that members of admittedly the same caste were 
shown, some as Mundas and others as Mahlis ; while, on the 
other hand, Patar Mahlis and or Mahlis, who regard each other 
as untouchables almost, were mixed up under one common 
heading " Mahli 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 
I.— Ruins at Gholaxnara. 

By Anantaprasad Sastri, M. 

About four miles to the south of I^urulia in the district of 
Manbhum is the village of Charra. ^ Even at present it is a 
large village containing many well-to-do faiinlies-^a few belong- 
ing to the higher classes, the majorliy being cultivator. It 
contains a girls^ school and a boys^ school. It bears traces 
of a flourishing past, and many of the relics that are still 
extant appear to be of some interest to students of Indian 
antiquities. 

The most notable are two stone temples, •about 50 feet high. 
The stone is of a dull white colour, rather rough and unix)lished. 
The stone pieces arc of a rectangular shape, about 2 feet long 
and 1 foot broad, and are laid upon one another with a very thin 
layer of cement between them. They show clear signs of decay. 
A rect inguUr opening in the front of the stone wall leads into 
the sacrariuin ox gaihhngfiha which, now full of rubbish, at one 
time contained the image. The top of the temple is adorned 
with a stone wheel or chakra, and evidently at first there were 
two of them. The shorter one, which we found lying at a 
dislance, was at one time upon the larger one which is even now 
in its original position. For the general design of the top 
or sikJiara, 1 would refer the reader to the Kandarya 
Mahadeva temple at Khajuraho, Plate XClI, Indian Arckitec^ 
Hre by E. B. Ha veil. The similarity extends, to some extent, to 
the sloping shape of the body. In fact, the complete absence 
of figure sculpture in the decorative treatment of the building is 

' Tho trip to Charra and Gholainara was led by Rai Sahib Chuni Ijal Ray, 
Superintendent of Excise and Salt, Maribhum. 
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one of its striking features. The two temples at Charra are of 
the same type though one of them has sufEered more from 
the effects of time than the other. From a similarity of the 
peculiarities noted by Mr. Havell ^ we might regard them 
as instances of Hindu architecture of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
oentury. 

J ust at the entrance to the village, on the bank of a pond, 
there is standing an image of a female deity surrounded by 
smaller ones. It is about 5 feet high, of a blackish stone and 
very smooth. I was informed by a local man that it was found 
imbedded in the mud under water and taken out and kept in its 
present position by people who were clearing the pond. The 
image is evidently the representation of the Hindu Goddess 
Saidbhnja with weapons in her several hands and accompanied by 
her retinue. The fine contour of the central figure and the bold 
lines of the minor ones are unmistakeably the handiwork of a 
master craftsman. Oth^r images, including those of Jaina 
Tirthankaras whict we found scattered through the village, are 
also noticeable. 

About a mile from Charra we found an image which was 
called Bdneswar by the villagers. Bdneswar is a well-known 
name of S'iva, but this name was possibly attributed long after 
the image. The image is still worshipped by the neighbouring 
village-people and the spot is held sacred. If really a represen- 
tation of iSiva, it furnishes us with a different conception 
of the god than what is in vogue. It has ten hands, one 
holding something like an armour or chakra and presumably the 
other hands also had different sorts of weapons in them. From 
the large number of stones lying about the image we think that 
there must have been a small temple there which had fallen down. 
The image is in a bad condition and extremely crude and primi- 
tive in its workmanship. Being of grey block stone, the different 
limbs laojking the sense of proportion, it betrays an inferior 
stone-carver^s attempts at creating an object of art. Its author 
cannot have been very ancient, he may have flourished much 
ifavell, Indian Architecture^ p. 195. 
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later than the artists who built the stone temples an<I the image 
at Charra. 

Two miles to the north-west is Gholamara. Here^ on a some- 
what elevated piece of land, surrounded by open tracts and inside 
a grove we found ruins. The eite is picturesque, shady and 
letired. 

The central image there is of black stone, very smooth and 
dark, about 3 feet high. It is sadly mutilated, its two hands 
being broken off, but the remains suffice to impress upon one its 
majestic beauty It gives us a really noble conception carried 
out with magnificent strength and breadth of modeOing. All the 
different parts evince perfect prt^portion, the whole figure 
proves in the sculptor that intuition which, to quote 
Dr. Coomaraswamy, is the vision of the artist and the imagi- 
nation of the natural philosopher ^ Calm, impassive, infinite 
pity in every lineament, the inner-informing spirit pervading the 
whole physique, the sculptor who hewed out of a mass of insen- 
sible rock bis vision of the god certainly knew that "" beauty 
is inherent in spirit not in matter The physique and motif of 
this figure remind us of the splendid statue of Aval okites' vara 
from Borobudur in Java, about tenth century A.n. ® The 
similarity is quite evident though there is a difference in posture. 

The two small figures at the two sides of the central image 
are very neat. Only the heads are visible, the rest lying 
buried underground. The clean force of the chisel is visible 
in every feature however tiny. Both of them represent the god 
rapt in contemplation — the clear, serene face of the sage, freed 
from all wordly passions and desires, in perfect communion with 
the Universal Soul. They corroborate Mr. L. Binyon when 
he says that the Indian ideal is the beauty of contemplation 
not of action Thfe head-formation of all the three is the same, 
matted hair in the shape of a heap on the top ; the smaller two 
are clothed with an ascetic robe of which the wavy lines are 
depicted with vigour . 

1 Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Aims of Indian Arf^ p. 2. 

® E. B. Havell, TAe Ideals of Indian Art, p. 34, PI. II. 

•Lawrence Binyon, Paintins^ in fAe Far FasU P- 22. 
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There are something like two pillars standing behind the 
central image. The whole place is filled with slabs of stones, 
big and small, and it is more than probable that a temple stood 
there as the abode of the images. Besides these we found one 
head and an arm in all likelihood belonging to the same body, 
the other limbs of which (and possibly other figures too) are now 
lying under the heap of stones there. 

The head is of the same blackish stone as that of the central 
figure, highly polished and glossy. It is about S seers in weight 
and covered with vermilion which proves that the body with 
the head must have been an object of worship to the vil- 
lagers and that not very long ago. But it is apparently a head 
of Buddha. The whole face is distinguished by an exquisite 
purity of sentiment. 

At a distance of about 20 yards from the above-mentioned 
main ruins there lies a lion ;over a goddess. It is imbedded in the 
ground in an oblique position and must originally have belonged 
to the principal heap but was probably carried thither and left 
by posterior hands. The lion is of special interest. The fine curves 
of the mane and the face have suffered severely from the effects 
of time and the goddess below with her eight hands holding 
a sword and other weapons has become almost indiscernible. 
The suggestive mien and forceful proportions together with the 
majestic posture of the lion are very impressive. The sculpture of 
this lion belongs to the class of the hull at Mamallapuran (see 
HavelPs The Ideals of Indian Art, p. 158) and the elephants at 
Konaraka (see HavelVs The Ideals of Indian Art, plate XXIII). 
The lion is of the same black stone as the other figures. The 
sculptor who carved the fine features, the wavy mane, the 
magnificent chest and the life-like legs seems to have belonged 
to the school to which the other sculptors who created the 
above images belonged. 

An inscription was found carved on a slab half-buried there. 
It is a very simple one and reads 

$tI Bdnapati Sddhokasya* 

The letters are Nagari of the proto-Bengali type. They 
closely resemble those of the DeoparS Prasasti of about 
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A.D, 1080-90 * and of the land grant of Vaidyadeva a.d, 1142.* 
It gives us the name of the donor (Danapati). 

To come to an approximate date of the mins. We get two definite 
landmarks ; from the similarity with the Borobudur sculpture~ 
eighth or ninth century a.d., and on the other hand the fourteenth 
century A.D., when Jain sculpture began to be scarce, so much 
«o that we read in Mr. Barodia^s History and Literature of 
Jainism that about the fifteenth century a.d. the Tforship of 
images was forbidden by several Jaina religious teachers.® So 
we arrive at the approximate period from the ninth century to 
the fourteenth century. The palseography of the short inscrip- 
tion also points to about the tenth century or a little later. 

We might obtain many new pieces of evidence if the site 
were excavated and we have published this note with the hope of 
inducing people to undertake the task of unearthing these buried 
and forgotten remains, by which much interesting light might 
be thrown on an obscure i>age of th8 history of Manbhuin. It 
would, moreover, be of interest to lovers of* Indian Art to study 
these remains. 

' George Btihler, Indian Palceogra^hy, PI. V., Col. XVllI. 

» Ibid., PI. V., Col, XIX. 

® C. D. Barodia, History and LitsraUrs of Jainism, p. 131. 



n.—Identification of Three Momunenis 
at Sarnath. 

By Brindavait G. Bbattaoharya» M.Ar 

A great diversity of opinian prevails among antiquarians 
with regard to three mom;fm€nts discovered at Sarnath. No 
finality of conclusion having been attained, they have only 
been content with a partial solution of the problem. A fresh 
discussion of the subject, as a whole, therefore, needs to be 
started which would possibly be of some service to future 
researches. 

At the outset the natu^'c of the problem should be made 
clear after having explained what the three monuments just 
mentioned are. They miiy he taken to he : (1) The Asoka 
Pillar, (2) Jagat Singh Stupa and (3) the Main Shrine 
About these three we jiossess two ancient accounts of two 
different ages. One is Hiuen-tsiang^s description of Sarnath, 
another is the Malnpala Inscription. In Hiuen-tsiang’s travels 
these monuments are mentioned as intact, whereas the Mahi-j 
piila Inscription mentions repairs of their ruined condition. 
A complicated problem was likely to have arisen from the 
attempt to compare the newly discovered monuments with 
those described by Hiuen-tsiang. But none the less, no 
endeavour has hitherto been made to establish the equation 
between Hiuen-tsiang^s account with the Mahipala Inscription, 
and between these two and the topography of the -newly 
discovered monuments. We shall presently attempt such an 
identification in the light of our up-to-date knowledge of the 
ruins at Sarnath, 

As the • monuments seen by Hiuen-tsiang have come 
down to us, they certainly existed in the time when the Pala 
ojEcers were engaged in the repairs of the Sarnath monastery in 
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general Let us now understand the Chinese Pilgrim^s account 
insofar as it concerns our discussion. He writes To the 
north-east of the river Varana^ about 10 li or so, we come to 
the Sangharama of Luye. Its precincts are divided into eiffkf 
portions (sections) connected by a surrounding wall * * *; 
In the great enclosure is a Fihdra about 200 ^ feet high, above 
the roof is a golden-covered figure of the Amra fruit. The 
foundations of the building are of stone, and the stabs also^ 
but the towers and niches are of brick. In the middle of the 
Vihdra is a figure of Buddha made of (native copper) * *, he 
is represented as turning the wheel of the law. To the south* 
west of the Vihdra is a stone stupa built by Asoka-raja. 
Although the fouiidaiions have given way, there are still 
100 feet or more of the wall remainiDg, In front of the' 
building is a stone pillar about 700 feet high. The stone is 
altogether as bright as jade. It is glistening, and sparkles like 
light ;***** # 

Next we may examine now how far ‘the present remains 
can be identified with the monuments mentionocl v\\ Ihe above 
extract ] we propose the following identifications : — 

A. — A Vihara 20 J ft. high ^^=:the Main Shrine and its 

original foundations. 

B. — A stone stupa '’^ = the Jagat Singh stupa (according 

to Sir John Marshall's conclusion). 

C. — A stone pillar ^^ = thc Asoka Pillar. 

Assuming the above eq^uations to be true, the actual 
progress of the pilgrim round the sacred precincts might have 
been something like this : — Entering the site where the 
Main Shrine now stands and where the old shrine facing* 
the east stood and contained an image of the Divine One 
the Chinese pilgrim would retire keeping the shrine on his 
right liand {Pradaksinena) and moving to the south he would 

1 BeaUs “ Bu Mhikt liecjrd of the Western World (Popular Edition), 
Bk. VII., pp. 45,46. Also W^atter’s On Yuan Chwang's Travels Vol. II, 
p. EO; BcaPs “Life of H iuen-tsiang p. DO. The 1 eight of th» 
Vihdra} as given here, is 100 feet instead of 200 fe.,t of other versions. 
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tlien come to Jagat Singh Stupa and moving round, keeping 
it also to the right, he would finally look on the A^oka Pillar 
to the true north from where he stood and to the west of the 

Main Shrine 

A. — Anybody examining the present main shrine carefully 
will come to the conclusion that its erection is rather of a com- 
paratively recent time and its original site was a much larger one 
as it can be inferred from the pavement extending towai\ls the 
cast , which was undoubtedly the direction of its main gate. ^ 
As to who built the room of the present main shrine Jwe shall 
discuss presently. 

J3. — Sir John Marshall, upon close examination of the struc- 
ture, has ascribed the Jagat Singh Stupa to the Asokan period.^ 
Therefore, we may have no hesitation in asserting that that 
was the stupa which the Chinese pilgrim noticed to the south- 
west of the main building. 

C. — Tiic description left by Hiuen-lsiang of the pillar 
having a dazzling brightness exactly fits in with the Asoka 
pillar now standing, now under a shade, to the west of the Main 
Shrine, Sir John Marshall, however, cpiestioned this identity. 
But nearly all liis qu<‘sllons Dr. Vogel has tried to answer. 
We have Mr. Y. A, Smithes opinion in his Asoka accept’ ng 
the same identity. We quote hero the jjassage : — Only 
two of the ten inscribed pillars known, namely, those at 
Kunimindei and Sarnath, can be identified certainly with the 
monuments noticed by Hiuen-tsiang. * * s 

Again, turning to the Malnpala inscriptions we note that 
many years after lliuen-tsiang's visit to Sirnath, an inscription 
was engraved in Mahq aFs reign to the efTect that some repairs 
have been made of the ruins of Sarnath (1026 A.D.), * * ^ 

* Hiucu-fcsiang speaks of Sanghdrdma, geucrally as having the “ daora 
open towards the cast.” Beal’s “ Record of the Western World (Popular 
edition) p. 74. 

2 Gn'de to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath ” by D. R. 8ahni, p. 9, 

® Asoka (Second Edition), p. 124. 

Mndian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 139 ; J.AS.B. (NS.), Vol. II, 1906> 
pp 446-7; Epi. Ind., Voh IX, 1907-3, pp. 291—3. 
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Much light, it may be shown, is thrown on the monu meats 
under review by certain passages of this inscription. 

The couplet, we quote below, is the most important part of 
the record : — 

(a) Tau Dharmarafikam Bharmachakram punar^ 

navam* 

(b) Krtavantau cha Navlnama^\a-Maliadhan(% Saila 

Ganddha Kutlm. 

Trand^ition They (Sthirapala and Vasantapala) repaired 
the Dharmarajika and the Dharmachakra (vihara ? ) including 
the accessories, as well as the Gandhakuti, made of stone, 
belonging to the eight great places. 

We shall attempt now to examine these monuments and 
establish their identity, as far as we can, in the light of Iliuen- 
tsiang^s travels, and epigraphic finds. 

Bkarmardjikd—Tyw Vogel tried to identify the present 
Dhamokh Stupa with the Dharmarajika of the inscrip- 
tion. But since the publication of Dr. Venis^ true view that 
the word Dhdmekh Wis derived from Bhanne/ad pib^ier than 
from Dharmarajika^ Dr. Vogel lias finally abandoned his 
identification. Archieologists have, however, ascertained that the 
Dhamekh Stupa belongs to the Gupta period and not to tlie 
Asolvan period. The word Dharmarajika, again was used to 
denote the Asokan stupas generally.^ It has already been 
pointed out that the Jagat Singh Stojaa was of the Asolcan age. 
It is inferable, therefore, that the word Dharmarajika refers to 
the original structure of the Jagat Singli^s Stupa. Moreover 
we gather from the travels of Faliien that he saw a stupa where 
the Panchavaggijas paid reverence to the Buddha and to the 
north of it was the famous site of Turning the Wheel of 
the Law Judging fmra this, I am inclined to believe that 
i\iQ Dharmarajika ox iha Jagat Singh was meant by that stupa 
by Fahien. 

1 84,000 Dharmardjikds built by A^oka Dharmaraja, as stated- by Dttjya- 
vaddna (Ed. Cowell abd Neil, p. 379) quoted by Foucher, Ico. Boudhiquc, p. 654, 

* The ri)grimago of Faliiou (translated by Laidlay) pp. 307-8.‘ 
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DJiarmoTiahra, — Its mention has been made in the Mahipala 
inscription as Sahgam Dharmachakrafn, Dr. Vogel took the 
word sdngam to mean complete The late Dr. Venis seemed 
to have accepted his rendering evidently in the absence of a 
better one. This rendering, in my opinion, appears very 
doubtful and therefore deserves to be examined. We meet 
with an expression like Sdhga Teda meaning ^adahga-Feda. 
Likewise, we may take the expression Sdngam Dharmaek^kra 
to mean the present DharmacJiakra together with its various 
accessories. The meaning of Bharmachakra remains now to be 
settled. From the fact that the Buddha at Sarnath turned 
the Wheel of the Law hxve originated in later times the 
Dharma-chakra symbol or the symbol of the Wheel, the Lkarmo)-- 
cliakramudrdi even the name Bharmachakravihdr a d.Qnot\TL^ 
the monastery of Sarnath.^ In a seal, discovered in the 
course of excavation at Sarnath, is inscribed 

^ It may consequently lead us to 
the conclusion that the whole monastery used to be called 
Saddharma chakra and a chapel within its precincts was known 
as Mulagandhakiiti (Main Shrine). From all this we may 
deduce that the present monastery, as a whole, togethei; with 
its accessories, has been meant by the expression Sdngam 
JDharmacIiakram, Mr. A. K. Maitra, of the Varendra Research 
Society, is of opinion that the Dharmachakra symbol, 
which formerly surmounted the lion capital of A>hka and 
of which the fragments are now being preserved in the 
Sarnath Museum, ^ is the exact object which is denoted 
by the foregoing expression in the Mahipala Inscription. The 
practice of adorning the lion capital of Asoka with the Dharma- 
chakra symbol was not an uncommon feature in ancient days^ 
and, as a matter of fact, we find the same thing on the A^oka 
pillar at Sanchi. Therefore nothing can be said with certainty 
as to the object which was repaired — either the whole monastery or 

1 In the inscription of Kumaradevi we find thifc Sarnath has been called 
Saddharma-chakra Vihara, vide the present writer’s " History of Sarnath p. lia, 

* Hargreu’c’a Annual Progress Report for 1916, p. 4. 

® Sir John MarshaU’s Annual Report, A. S., 1904-% p. 30. 
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the A^oka pillar* It is not unlikely that tie whole .monastep/ 
was under repairs along with the repairs of the Dhanra-rSjfkli 
inasmuch as the monastery, the Gaudha-Kuti and the D^harma-*. 
rajika were all in a ruinous condition. The Pala brothers, it 
may rightly be supposed, undertook to repair all of them. 

A^ta^mahaHthana^Saila Gandhakuti.^J^Ti. Hultzsch, Vogel 
and Venis have offered various interpretations to this expression: 
Of these. Dr, Venis^ is the latest. The late learned docJtor, 
after having shown the impossibility of expounding the 
compound as the Gandha-kull erected of stone brought 
from eight great places, on the ground of Sanskrib grammar, 
has put forth the following careful interpretation : Shrine is 

made of stone and in the shrine are, or to it belong, eight 
great places (positions). According to the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar, this compound can be no other than the 
’TOW. Then, of course, the component parts would 
be 'are HTTWTOJl (or f^mt) We ehall 

consider now whether this interpretation suits the topogfjVphy of 
Sarnath as well as | holds good on several ollicr grounds. 
Eemarks have been heard from scholars that the explanation 
hitherto advanced of the expression is far from being 
satisfactory.^ To work at the details, it appears that the 
word Saila-Gandhakuil here, no doubt, refers to the Main 
Shrine existing to-daj’, for architectural characteristics of 
tlie twelfth century a.d. are traceable in the ruins and the 
style of this building. The word Gandhakuti has, however 
been discussed elsewhere. Again, the previously men- 
tioned earthen seal, bearing the legend 

furnishes ns with the information that in the Mula 
GandhakufI which was situate in the Saddharmachakra Vihto"^^, 
etc. The age of this epigraph is much anterior to that of the 
Mahipala Inscription. Thus, we find that the relation which tl e 

J.A.S.B. (N.S.). Vol. ll, No. 9, ' . 

* Cf. .Da^akumara Charita. 

® Mr. Hargreaves, Saperintendent, Arobaeological Survey, in a'letter to m e 
exprossoi the same view-— “ Its exphuation, I am afraid, must always remaiQ 
doubtful. ■ 
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Dharmachakra Vihara or the whole monasteiy bore to the 
Gandhakuti has been a matter of considerable antiquity. 
Eound the chapel in which the Buddha dwelt an extensive 
monastery may have gmdually come into being. That chapel 
used to be called Gandhakuti and the whole monastery passed 
by so many different names. Our attention may be turned again 
to Hiuen-tsiang^s account just for the sake of comparison. We 
shall find there that he also saw the whole monastery and a high 
building made of stone.^ There was an image of Buddha 
therein represented in the Dkarmaahairamudrd. In the traveller's 
account one thing appears to be specially striking and 

on which he seemed to have laid much stress, viz. The 

Sangharama was divided into eight portio ns (sections) I 
conjecture from this that these eight parts of the Sangliarama 
in course of time developed into eight great places ox 8 than as or 
monasteries which constituted the whole establishment. And 
very probably this Sangbardma having distinct divisions received 
the true designation of Asia mahdsthdna. Curiously enough it is 
to note that six distinct monasteries have already been exhumed 
by modern exploration. I was also informed by a Superinten- 
dent of the Indian Archsalogical Department that probable 
sites of more viharas still lay hidden on the east of the sangha- 
raraa. No spadework has, for some reasons, been carried on in 
that direction. W e may nevertheless arrive at these conclusive 
points that Asia mahdsthdna was the name given to the whole 
Sangharama and S nila-gandhakutl was the name which signified 
an old stone building situated probably in the middle of the 
Sangharama and therefore called at one time Mula, meaning 
central or original from the fact that the Buddha 
had set up his first residence there, and at another time ^^Sdila 
as it was chiefly built of si one. 

^ The Buddhist literature informs us that the room where the Buddha dwelt 
was usually made fragrant by burning some incense and thns it received the 
name of Gandhakuti. The word, again, in course'of time, has been modified into 
Gandhola and came to be used in a similar sense in Tibetan b)oks — Pag Sam- 
Jon-Zang by S. C. Das, C.I.E., p. 77. 

* Cf. Watter’s version. This establishment* ho siys, was in eight divisions, 
all enclosed within one Waiter’s, Vol. II, p 60. 



III.— Raja Indradyumna. 

By J. N. Samaddar, B.A. 

In one of my peregrinations I found an Oriya priest making 
some excavations on a small ridge in the village of Jaynagore 
near Lakhisarai in the Monghyr district. The presence of au 
Oriya priest at that place naturally excited my Curiosity and 
on enquiry I came to know from him that he believed to have had 
received a mandate while asleep from the god Jagannatha 

to build a temple there and so he had come all the way from 
his native district, Puri, to carry out the command, which he 
proposed to do by begging. 

On my return to the D&k Biftigalow, on further enquiry 
I came to know that there is a tradition* in that pa^’^j of the 
country that close to the top of the northern xidge in that 
village, one king named Indradyumna had his treasure which 
was scaled with a magic seal and that a number of fruitless 
attempts had been made in the past to discover this 
treasure. It was said that the Oriya priest had come there as 
Jagannatha had revealed to him the place of the treasure on 
condition that he would build a temple there, rivalling the temple 
at Puri. My curiosity being intensified, I went to the ridge the 
next day, and as fortunately the priest was then absent I was able 
to take a more minute observation of the excavation (?) which 
was going on and found that underneath the grass some pavement 
was indeed discernible and portions of the grass having been 
removed in some places, the pavement was clear. 

Mr. V, A. Smith in his History referring to the Pala kings 
observes that According to tradition, the ruler oi Magadha at 
the time of the Muhammadan conquest in a.d. 1197 waslndra* 
dyumna Pala. Forts attributed to him are still pointed out in 
the Monghyr district/^ p. 401.) The Archwlogical 
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Survey Reports also mention the last king Inderdaum 
or Indradyiimna who held out the fort of Jaynagar on the Kiyul 
river against the Mohemedans (A.S. Vol. III^ 184) and Jay- 
nagar is said to have been the stronghold of the last Hindu Prince 
of Magadha named Inderdaun or Indradyumna. He was defeat- 
ed by the Makbdun Maulana Nur. There is a small village 
called Jaynagai’j but the name belongs properly to the strong 
military position on the south, to which Indradyumna is said to 
have retired after his defeat by the Mohemedans/'^ (A.S. 
Vol. Ill, 169). 

This King Indradyumna to whom is attributed Attara^ 
gamda jpukoof (seventy-two tanks), has also his traditions in 
the neighbouring village of Uren which is also said to be one of 
his forts, while another of his forts is located at Indappe, a few 
miles from Gidhour. Close to the ridge mentioned in the 
beginning of my note are to be seen a large mud rampart and 
several mounds which appear to have been massive works, 
evidently to protect the city. 

But the most interesting legend relating to the King is what 
has been mentioned by Buchanan Hamilton, as quoted by 
Martin in Vol. II of Eastern India, who says ^'the last 
Hindu prince of consequence, of whom I find any traces was 
a Raja Indradyumna, who has left considerable traces in the 
western part of the district and it is said in the adjacent parts 
of Bihar, over both of which he is Said to have been King, after 
the Muhammadans had obtained possession of Delhi. Finding 
himself unahle to contend with these ferocious invader s, Indra-^ 
dgumna retired with his army and family to Jagannath. It is 
universally agreed that the temple there was founded by 

a prince of this name ....Whether or not Indradyumna was 

a person of the family of the Pala rajas or a person who on 
their iall tod seized on Magadha, I cannot ascertain, but 
I ftbink that the former is most probable.... 4 suspect that 
Indradyumna was the ancestor of Pratap Budra who retired to 
the ancient dominions of Andhra and having collected the 
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powerful remnants of an overgrown empire may have actually 
founded Jagannath/^ ( Vol. II, pp. 23, 24.) 

The traditional founder of the Jagannath temple is named 
Tndradyumna whom Wilson regards as one of the Kings of 
Ellora, while Purushottama-Mahatyam makes him a prince 
of the Solar dynasty who reigned at Arauti in the country of 
Malawa. But tradition apart, history points that the temple 
of Jagannath was finished in 1198 ( Fergusson^s History of 
Architecture y Vol. II., p. 592) and Hunter also in his Orissa 
(Vol. I, p. 102) assigns the same date and names the second 
Indradyumna as the rebuilder of the temple in 1198 (Vol. I., 
p. 93). Stirling, another of the Orissa historians, also places 
the date of the temple in 1198, while Dr. Eajendra Lai Mitra 
who differs from Hunter as to the founder, practically accepts the 
same date. If, therefore, the temple was built or re-built in 1198 
as ' ome accounts attribute the authorship to Indradyumna, it 
is quite possible that Buchanan Hamilton's tradition and theory 
may be correct and that the last King of the Pala line after his 
defeat at the hands of the Muhammadans m^V 'lave fled to 
Orissa which was at that time immune from the attacks of the 
Muhammadans, and there built the temple. 

If therefore the Oriya priest from Puri can really find out 
the reputed treasure and build a temple at J aynagar, it might be 
Orissa^s paying back to Bihar the debt which she owes to her 
companion. As to whether he would be permitted to do so is, 
of course, more than what I can say, but the Archjeological 
Department may notice the fact of digging by the Oriya Brah- 
min, and collect the sculptures (near and around Jaynagar) which 
clearly show the former existence of a powerful Hindu prince in 
the locality. [Probably the ancient name of Jaynagar was 
Jayapura which appears in an inscrijdion of the twelfth century 
A.D. from Darbhanga, to be published shortly in this Journal, — ^ 

K. P. J.] 



XV.— ^Copper-plates in BhuvanesVara 
Temples* 

by K. P. Jaytiswai. 

Last October when I was in Orissa I heard from the priests 
at Bhnvane^vara that there is a copper-plate deposited at the top 
of the Linga Raja temple, and that it is well known to the 
man whose hereditary business is to get up to the top by the 
help of the hanging iron-chain and set up the temple flag. 
Everybody at Bbuvanesvara speaks to the existence of the 
alleged copper-plate which is believed to have been deposited in 
the hole under the Amalaka by the original builder of the temple 
Amongst the papers of the Society I found an extract sent by 
the H enable Mr, LeMesurier in 1917 from Orissa which bears 

i 

on the subject and rups as follows 

A correspondent of the AsTia (Berhampore, Gan jam, 18th January, 1917) in an 
EitgUsh arfciclo headed ‘‘ Orissan Temples and Copper-plate Xnscriptio&t ” writes 
among other things to the following effect : — 

The construction of the top of a temple marks its finishing point, technically 
known as the Rothnomuddo. It is performed with much ceremony, pomp and 
festivity. Then the structure is filled with paddy, precious stones, gold, silver 
and other valuables. To these also used to be addei an inscrib.-d copper-plate, 
giving the names and ancestry of the bnilder and architect with date and other 
necessary information. At any rate this seems to have been invariably the practice 
till about one hundred ycirs hick. Such copper-plates have been found in this 
portion ofjLhe superotructure of several old temples. So if the structure has been 
loft intact in an old temple, it is sure to contain the coppor-pUte with the necessary 
information iu regard to its construction. These valuable records if properly 
collected would, I think, furnish much accurate historical information and set at 
rest the existing difference of opinion in regard to certain famous temples of 
ancient Orissa. I think the buildings would not at all be damaged or profaned 
by the process of recovering records which will he lost to us in course of time, * 
The Temple Committee of Bbuvanesvara have it in their power 
to render a service to history by taking out the copper- plafe 
from the Lihga-raja for a short time and getting it deciphered* 
It will not only settle the question of the authorship (yet 
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unknown) of that gom of architecture, but will also shed light on 
the post-Gupta period of the history* of Orissa. Th^ object 
in depositing the copper-plate was to tell the people the history 
of the temple and its builder when that history is forgotten, and 
the Temple Committee will be fulfilling that pious object by 
bifingtng the record to light. 



V.-Kilijai, the Goddess of the Ghilka 
Lake. 

By Rai Bahadur Monmohan Roy. 

A rocky island in the Chilka Lake about eight miles south- 
west of Balugaon contains a temple of the goddess Kalijai, 
who is regarded as the tutelary deity of the lake and whose 
worship is much in^vogue among all classes of the people in the 
neighbourhood. The local boatmen and fishermen, both Telugu 
and Oriya, are regarded as under her especial protection and 
are amongst her most ardent votaries. The goddess is believed 
to exercise miraculous powers, such as raising or lulling storms 
in order to sink or save boats containing people who have 
offended or propitiated her, as the case may be. 

The Eajas of Parikud and Khallikot both claim that the first 
temple was constructed by their ancestors, but the present temple, 
on the site of an earlier temple which had fallen into ruins, owes 
its construction to the present Kaja of Parikud. From her name 
it is clear that the goddess is now identified with K&li. The 
image, however, is merely an irregular block of stone with a 
maximum height of 4 feet and a breadth of 3^ feet. The stone 
is smeared over with a mixture of oil and vermilion, which 
makes a sticky paste on which are plastered large numbers of 
bangles of glass or silver with a pice in the middle of each. 
Some cowries are similarly afiBxed to the stone. 

No priest is attached to the temple, and the votaries who 
frequent it conduct their own worship, unless a Brahman 
happens to be present, in which case he is asked to oflSciate. 
It is impossible for worshippers to go very frequently to the 
island, and even the Raja of Parikud goes thither only three 
or four times a year. The daily worship of the goddess is 
thus performed before a representative or substitute, namely 
a block of stone on an embankment of the lake close to the Raja 
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of Parikud^s residence. Tliis practice of worship|)||i;igt a 
stitute is widespread in Orissa. Thus the god Jagannath of Puri 
is represented by the minor god Madan Mohan on the occasioii 
of the Chandan Jatra which is performed in the Narendra tank ; 
and in Bhubaneshvar the principsd god, Lingaraj, whose image 
is a phallic symbol, which is not capable of being moved, is 
represented by Chandra Sekhar on the occasion of the 
Asokaslami festival. People wishing for a boon, such as the 
birth of a son or recovery from disease, make votive ofEerings 
of sheep, goats and fowls. These animals are not sacrificedi^ 
but are marooned on the island. As the herbage dri-^s up during 
the hot weather and the water in the lake at that season is 
undrinkable, the fate of these unfortunate animals can be better 
imagined than described. This inhuman practice has recently 
come to notice, and in consultation with the Raja of Parikud 
and ihe Mahants and Pandits of Puri, it has been arranged to 
remove the animals at frequent intervds to the main land and 
let them loose there after afli'cing to them Some distingv^^hing 
mark to indicate the fact of their dedication. 
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In oonclasion I venture to suggest that it 'would be 
convenient for Indian Epigraphists and students if important 
records like this are reprodaced in the Annual Bepo]^ in 
which they are described. 



Vn.— Ferry Tolls in an Orissan Copper- 
plate. 


A copper-plate measuring lOj" x 8" and provided with a ring 
V means of which it could be suspended was recently found 
at Manikpatna in the Puri District. It contains in Orija the 
under-mentioned table of rates, but there is nothing to show 
the date when it was prepared. As the rates would be high 
even now, it probably refers to some old ferry across the Chilka 
Lake. This plate has been presented to the Patna Museum by 
Kai Bahadur Sakhi Chand, Superintendent of Police. 


TABLE OP RATES. 


Rs. a. p. 


For each person ... ... • . » . . 

For each palanquin with eight hearers,* one hah%in9i man and 
one torch-bearer ... ... 

One 'bahungt man with load 

For each horse with rider ••• ... 

If the horse wades through water, (and) rider uses the boat 

For each elephant with load t.* 

For each camel with the rider ••• ... 

If camel wades through water, the rider and others 

If the elephant wades through water, its attendants using 
the boat ... ... 

For each sheep and goat **• «.* 

Bullock cart with hullochs .«• •«, ••• 

Bullock and ass with load ,,, ... 

»» » »» without load 

'I’or a load of earth ... ,,, 


0 0 9 

0 4 0 
0 16 
0 6 0 
0 3 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
0 4 0 

0 10 
0 10 
0 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 16 
0 10 
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LEADING ARTICLES 

I.— Contributions of Beng^al to Hindu 
Civilization. 

By -Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasflad Sbastri, 

o.i.b* 

The First Contribution. 

Tamins and Treatment of Elephants, 

When the ycJic Aryans came to India they did not know 
the elephant, for this animal is not found in the north-westom 
parts of ihe oountry. In the %.Veda, which constitutes the 
most ancient literary record of the Aryans, the word " Hastin 
occurs in five^ places only, in three of which Sayanaeftrya 
interprets it to moan ^ ” 

« priests with hands. ” According to the same authority the word 
os used in the remaining two places means a big graminivorous 
perhaps an enormous deer. 

( 1 ) 

It 
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(2) ^ OTiii tsW 

■f% TO: I 

5«iit»r T9ft 

(1) O Maratas, you are great and learned. Your lustre is 
wonderful. You are self-sufficient like the mountains. You eat 
up the forests like the Hastin animals. Lend your strength 
to the rosy quarters of the globe. 

(2) O Indraj when you appear with your splendour before 
the Sun, instead of being dimmed, it increases in brilliance. 
You become as ferocious as a lion when you are armed, even 
as the Hastin quells the power of others. 

In these two places Hastin has been likened to, or has been 
supposed to be, a species of deer. This is significant. It shows 
that the Aryans at the time of the composition of these verses 
came into contact with the animal for the first time and thought 
that it belonged to the deer species. In the Otahiti island 
in Polynesia the natives knew swine only. When therefore 
Europeans brought into the country horses, dogs, sheep and 
other animals, they gave all these animals the appellation of 
swine, horses being called neighing swine, dogs barking swine, 
sheep bleating swine, and so on. Similarly the Vedic Aryans 
knew the deer, for they were skilled in hunting. When there- 
fore they came to India and saw the elephant for the first time, 
they did not hesitate to call it the deer with a trunk. 

The elephant is a native of Bengal, Burma, Borneo, 
Sumatra and other islands. It can be found up to Dehra Dun 
in Western India and in Mysore and Ceylon in Southern. 
Africa also abounds with elephants, but the African breed is 
small in size. From these facts it is practically certain that 
the Vedic Aryans knew little of elephants. 

I have said that Hastin occurs twiee in the ^Ig-Veda in 
the sense of an elephant. Even in these places it is to be 
doubted* whether this is the real signification of the word. If 
instead of deer with a hand the animal had been described 
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as “ trunked deer all doubts would have been removed. This 
doubt is further strengthened by the fact that in Sanskrit there 
are many synonyms for Hastin such as Matanga ^^Karin'*^^ 
Gaja,^'' Dvipa etc . ; but none of these words are to be found 
in the Rg-Veda^ in which even the word A iravata finds no 
place* When the Vedio R§is knew not elephants that were 
blacky how could they be expected to be familiar with those 
which were white ? 

But whether there is mention of elephants in the llg-Veda 
or not, they are mentioned in the Taittiriya Saiphita. When 
treating of Asvamedha, the question arose as to what particular 
animal should be sacrificed before a particular god and it was 
decided that the first eleven gods should receive the sacrifice of 
wild animals. According to some, the sacrifice of effigiea of 
these animals is sufficient. According to others, wild animals 
in flesh and blood and not their effigies should be sacrificed. 
The names of the eleven gods and of the animals which should 
be sacrificed before them are as follows : — * 

King Indra should receive the sacrifice of the hog, and 
King Varuna, that of the antelope . The King Yarns 

must be propitiated with the HU and the God Rsabha with 
nilgai. The tiger, the king of the forest, is to receive the 
white deer H?T, while the king of men the monkey. The 
Batak bird should be sacrificed before the king of vultures, or the 
king of birds, and Nilanga, the king of serpents, should receive 
the sacrifice of a worm ( ). Soma, the king of drugs, should 

be given a fawn(fimf), while Sindhurftja is to receive the 
porpoise ( ), ai^d HimavSn the elephant. 

In the Rg-Vedathereisno god bearing the name Himav^. 
The name Himavanta occurs once in the tenth Mandala 
meaning the mountain covered with ice. Himavto was 
afterwards raised to the dignity of a god, and the sacrifice of the 
elephant with which the Aryans became subsequently familiar 
enjoined in his honour. Prom these two facts it is evident that 
at the time, when the Taittiriya Saqihita was composed, the 
Aryans had made considerable progress in the country* 
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The Visjpti Pnraaa gives an explanation as to how Himavaa 
who was not formerly a god becamo one afterwards. In this 
Parana Prajapati says:—** I have created the Himalaya for the 
production of Somalata and other herbs necessary for the 
performance of sacrifices/'^ This led Kalidasa to say **^fn[^- 
which means that divinity was subsequently 
conferred by Prajapati upon Himalaya and that the latter's 
portion in yajnas was also allotted in a subsequent age. 

By the sixth century b,c. the taming and domesticating 
of elephants became widely prevalent. Lord Buddha Lad an 
elephant ; his brother Devadaita had also one. Buddha one day 
while trying his strength with an elephant^ seized it by the 
trunk and threw it at some distance. The spot ‘where the beast 
fell was turned into a well. The King Uday.ma had a huge 
elephant, called ** Nalagiri. " Both he and Canda Pradyota 
had largo elcphant-stabLs. They also had elaborate contri^ 
vances for capturing wild elephants. 

The capturing and taming of wild elephants, the training 
of these animals for war, their treatment, etc. — where did all 
these useful arls originate ? This question admits of one answer 
only. It is Bengal that fii-st subdued and tamed these liuo-e 
beasts. The country which is bounded on the one side by the 
Himalaya and on two other sides by the Lauliltya and the Sea 
gave birth to what is called the ‘* Hastividya/' or the science 
about elephants. It was here that a great man flourished, who 
from h*B childhood associated with elephants, moving, walking 
living and eating with these beasts, nursing and treating them 
during their illness, serving them in every possible way, and, in 
a word, transforming himself into an elephant. He was, in turn, 
loved, served and fed by these animals and nursed by them when 
he was ill. 

The name of Lomapada, King of Anga, is familiar to tho 
people of Bengal. He adopted ;§aiitr«, the daughter of King 
Daiaratha. On one occasion he took a fancy to eh phants and 
said, *‘ As Indra in heaven rides an elephant, so I will have an 
elephant to ride." But there was one ditficultv. He did not 
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know how to subdue the beast, and for tibis reason invited alk 
the R§is to give advice. The latter, after much deliberation, 
sent emissaries to all parts of the country in quest of a herd: 
of elephants.. These men arrived at a big ds'rama which is- 
stated to be under the protection of the King of mountains^ 
and where the Lauhitya flows towards^ the sea. There they 
found a large number of elephants and with them a Muni. They 
were satisfied that the Muni was the protector of the herd. On> 
coming back to their own country they reported to the king all 
they had seen. Then the king with his army arrived at the 
Mrama, But he did not meet with the Muni who had gone to 
a distant place on a mission for the Benefit of elephants. The 
herd which was there was driven by the king to his own capital 
Campanagara. Here, at the suggestion of the R§is, a stable 
was built in which the beasts were put, and they were supplied 
with food. Tlie Muni, when he returned to his found 

that his elephants were all gone. He wept bitterly and, after 
having instituted a vigorous search which* lasted for many 
days, cama to Campanagara where he traced his ani'mals in. 
a stable. They had sores all over the body, and looked like 
skeletons, being affected with various diseases. He immedi- 
ately brought a few leaves, roots of plants and other herbs, 
ground them into ointments and applied the same to the affected 
parts of the beasts. The latter were grateful for the kindness- 
shown to thjm and serve 1 him* in many ways. Both he and 
they were' very gild; to see each other after a long interval. 
The king heard this and, being desirous to know who he was, sent 
lus men to him; but he did not speak a word. The Rsis came-' 
next; he did not respond. The king then himself came, but still 
he maiotainel his silence. On being persistently entreated,, 
hoAvever, h j gave the following account of himself : — 

In the CDuntry which borders on the Hio^laya and through, 
which the Lauhitya flows towards- the “sea,, there lived a Muni^ 
He was my father,, my mother being a Karenu or she-elcphant.. 
I live and m^ve with elephants. They are my friends, relativea- 
and companions. My uamo is Palakapya. I take care of 
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elephants and nourish and cherish them, hence my name is Pala, 
and the su65x Kapya denotes the gotra or family in which 
I was born. I am an expert in the treatment of elephants. 

The king on hearing this asked him many qestions about 
elephants, and he in reply explained to him the veterinary science 
relating to these animals. This science is called Hastyayur- 
veda^^ or Palakapya/^ This treatise is written in the form of 
ancient sutras in prose and verse but the latter predominates. 
Modern sutras consist of sentences formed by suffixes only. 
They have no verbs. The ancient sutras however abounded with 
verbs and each chapter begifas with the promise 
We will explain. The only difEerence between the Pala- 
kapya and the ancient sutras consists in the fact that in the 
former the sutras are written in the form of a dialogue between 
the King and the Muni. Bharata-Natya-Sastra, too, has been 
written in the form of a dialogue. There is no other ancient 
sutra which is written in this form. It appears that there was an 
ancient sutra work in prose, but that it was in a snbsequ^^ age 
transformed into the form of a Parana, in dialogue and in verse, 
the ancient prose being imbedded in it as in the Bharata-Natya- 
^astra. 

Now, the Muni says I was born in the Kapya gotra. It 
appears however that the Gotra-pravara-nibandha-kadaip.- 
bakam^*^ collected by Chenshall Rao, c.i.e., which contains 
towards the end the names of about 4,500 gotras, does not 
mention the Kapya gotra. From this it is evident that it is not 
one of the gotras prevalent among the Aryans. The question arises, 
therefore, how could then Palakapya belong to the Kapya gotra 
and how could he be regarded as a Brahmana ? It may be said 
by way of explanation that as the Asvalayana, Baudhayana and 
other sutras do not mention the name of Kapya as one of the 
Munis who founded a gotra, it is to be supposed that Pala- 
kapya did not belong to any of the gotras recognized by the 
Aryans. The Kapya gotra seems to have been prevalent only in 
Bengal.’ Palakapya^was an inhabitant of Bengal. He was born 
and educated in a country watered by the Lauhitya, or the 
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Brahmaputra^ between the Himalaya and the Sea. Although, 
therefore, his treatise was written and published in Campanagara, 
the capital of Ahga, he himself was a Bengali. From a considera- 
tion of these facts we are driven to the conclusion that it was in 
Bengal that such a huge beast as the elephant was first trained, 
domesticated and utilized in the service of mankind and that it 
was here that the mode of its treatment was discovered. A close 
study of Palakapya will warrant the supposition that it is a 
translation from some other language and that it does not always 
follow the rules of Sanskrit Grammar. The antiquity of the work 
it is not now possible to ascertain. Kalidasa calls it an ancient Sutra* 
In the sixth canto of Raghuvamsa, Sunanda alluding to the 
Raja of Anga says, we learn from an ancient tradition that the 
Sutrakars themselves train the elephants of the king ; hence it- 
is that he enjoys on earth the prosperity of Indra.'^*’ 

In Kautilya'’s Artha-Sasbra there is a chapter headed Hasti- 
2 :)racara'^ in which we find mention of .elephant physicians; 
Kautilya says that if an elephant while going from one place to 
another is suddenly taken ill or disabled or if mu da Hows from 
temples, it is the duty of the physician to treat it. From this the 
inference is irresistible that the science of the treatment of 
elephants had been in existence before Kautilya^s time. The 
form in which the sulras in the Palakapya are written also 
shows the antiquity of the work. Its sutras were composed at 
a time, identical with what Max Muller calls the sutra 2)eriod. 
According to Biihler the sutras of Vasistha and Gautama were 
anterior to those composed by Ap istamba and Baulhayana in the 
fifth and sixth centuries b,c. Palakapya seems to belong to 
this age. 

Indian scholars fix the sutra'] period at an earlier age still. 
It is however unnecessary to enter into a discussion on this subject. 
It is sufficient to observe here that if in the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury B.c. Bengal was so far alvarioad in the science of .the treat- 
ment of elephants, it reflects no small credit on our country. 
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The Second Contribution^ 


Variety of Reli^ous Opinions. 

I have hinted in many places that Jalmsm^ BudJlilsni, 
Ajivakism and all the religions which received from the Buddhists 
the appellation of Tairthiki as or the Heretical Systems, 
wore founded upon the customs, usages, morals and religious 
opinions prevalent in ancient times in Bengal and Magaiha 
and among the people known as the Chcra. There aro many reasons 
for supposing that this is so. All these religions had their origin 
in Eastern India, in Bengal and Mag idhiand among the Cheras, 
that is beyond the limits of tho countries with which the Aryans 
were closcdy eonnectod. All of them inculcate the doeLriiie of 
indifference. The religion of the Vcdic Aryans is a religion pi’c- 
cminontly of tho householder. The Rg-Voda does not teach in- 
difference. The other Vedas mostl}’’ deal with rites and ceremonies 
which also oonstltutG the religion of tho householder. The Sutras 
also treat of the same religioif, one chapter of them being distinctly 
called Gi’liya-Sutras.'’^ The Sutras divide the life of a Brahmana 
into four stages, tho last being that of a Bhik§u. Bat even 
upon the Bluksu indiffcreiiic is not especially enjoined. All 
that is said is that the Bhiksu should live by bogging. But tho 
religions of which montion has been made aro all unanimous in 
l^reaching renunciation. They all inculcate the duly of forsaking 
homo, which is full of misery, and enjoin a course of life that 
shall free mankinl from tlu bonlago of birth, old age and 
death. In achieving thi^ goal, one has to eng igo in the con- 
templation of Who I am, whence I came, and why I came.^^ 
Some say that as a result of this contcmplalim, the soul exists, 
but it becomes (absolute and unconnected), and is 

divorced from the worLl, arriving at a stage beyond the roach 
of birth, old age and death. Others say thit it los .'s at this stage 
its self-consciousness ( ) and becomes universal. It then 

jierceives equality in all beings and becoincs tho scat of supremo 
compassion. These docl rices arc not lobe found in tho Vedas, 
nor in ilio ‘Briihinanas nor in tho Sutras. They appertaiu to the 
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Darsaaa and Yoja systems and are the products of profound 
thinking. 

Even on a superficial comparison of these religions with 
the customs and the religious practices of the Aryans, we 
find there is no harmony between them. The Aryans enjoin 
personal cleanliness and insist on wearing clean clothes and 
taking daily baths. The Jains think we should remain naked, 
and must neither bathe nor rub dirt or filth out of the body. 
Mahavira boro what was called the burden of filth. Many Jain 
ascetics were proud to assume the title Maladharin in or the holder 
of filth. The Aryans put on a head-dress and wore slippers and 
the sacred thread. The Jains were bareheaded and barefooted, 
and managed with a single dhoti and chaddar^ The Aryans 
always shaved, but the followers of these religions neither shaved, 
nor cut their hair, nor pared their nails. The Aryans, when they 
cut the hair, kept a tuft In the middle of the he:.d. The Buddhists 
kept no such tuft, but made a clean cut. The Aryans ate twice, 
once in the day and once in the night. The#Buddhists ate before 
twelve 0 ^ clocks and falling to do so on any particular day, they 
had to remain without food till the next day. In the night they 
could not take any food except milk or any other liquid food. 
The Aryans used to lie down on boJstcadsi but the Buddhists 
flung themselves on the bar3 ground. The Aryans read and 
wroie Sanskrit, while the followers of these religions did their 
reading and writing in th3 respective languages of their own 
country. 

Whence did Buddhists, Jains and the followers of the other 
persuasions derive these novelties? They could not hi ve picked 
them up from the Aryans, for those novelties were opposed to the 
Aryan usages. They could not have imbibed them from the north, 
for there is the eternal barrier, the Himalaya. It could not have 
I een possible for them t^ have had close connexion with 
people living on the north of the Himalayas. Neither could these 
novelties have travelled from the scuth, for there is absolutely 
no evidence t) show tlial) these people had even any •connexion 
with that leg on. On the other hand it is more consistent with 
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probability to suppose that there could be no such oonnexion^ 
the Vindhya range standing as a barrier. The conclusion there- 
fore is irresistible that all these customs and usages must have 
been derived from the East where we find considerable traces of 
them still existing. 

Mahavira, the last of the Jain Tirthankars, left his home in his 
thirtieth year, and, after living for a few da,ys in the Jain temple 
of Vaisali, remained incognito for a period of twelve years. Dur- 
ing this time he travelled to the eastern parts of the country and 
acquired wisdom. After an absence of twelve years he returned to 
Vaisali. His predecessor ParsVanatha was born in Benares, and 
after leaving his home in his thirtieth year, travelled in many parts 
of the country and particularly in the East. In the last part of 
his life, he lived in the Sametagiri, or Pareshnath hill, where the 
majority of his twenty-two predecessors had also lived and died. 

All these religions owe their origin to the Saipkhya doctrines. 
Following these doctrines, t^e Jains wanted to become Kevalas. 
The Buddhists say that the J ains out-saipkhyaed the Saipkhya. 
These Sauikhya doctrines do not belong to the Aryans ; they had 
their origin in the East. Manu and others as well AS some of 
the later Upanisads having approved of these doctrines, Sankara 
attempted to refute them, as he himself dis' inctly said. Accord- 
ing to Sankara, the Sanikhya doctrines should not be accepted by 
the learned. He does not admit that they are to be found in 
the Upanisads. He explains away the Sainkhya element in 
them. Kapila, the author of Samkhya, lived in the eastern part 
of the country and so did Paheasikha. In the Santiparva of 
the Mahabharata, in the verses beginning with 

there is a mention of Panca^kha going to the 
court of Janaka and imparting instruction to him. 1 have said 
in many places that the Saiirkhya system originated in the East 
and hence I desist from dwelling on that point any longer. 

The Third Contribulion. 

Silk. 

The third service of ancient Bengal, in advancing the 
civilization of the world, consisted in the manufacture of silk. 
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Europeans brought silkworms from China and after repeated 
attempts made during many centuries succeeded* in build- 
ing their industry* It is their impression that China was the 
birthplace of silk* The Chinese themselves also make the 
same boast. They say that in 2640 B.o. one of their queens 
introduced the cultivation of the mulberry plant into China. 
There has been^ in that country, an elaborate literature on the 
subject of silk industry from very ancient times. The Chinese, 
however, never taught the industry to foreigners, but kept its 
secrets to themselves as their Upani§ad or hidden science. The 
Japanese, with considerable difficulty, learnt from Korea the 
manufacture of silk in the third century a.d. Shortly after 
this a Chinese princess commenced its manufacture in India. 
In the first or second century A.n. China carried on by land an 
extensive silk trade with Europe. Many suppose that in India 
the Haka kings of the Punjab put gold coins into extensive 
circulation in consequence of the silk trade. Europe com- 
menced her silk industry long after this* 

But we learn from the Artha-Sastra of KautLlya that the 
manufacture of silk was extensively carried on in Bengal in 
the third or fourth century b.o. The finest silk cloths were called 
Patrorna, wool of leaves. These Patrornas used to be manufac- 
tured in three places: — Magadha, Paundra and Suvarnakudya. 
The worms were reared on Nagavrk§a, Likuca, Vakula, and 
Va^ or banyan or other trees. The Nagavrk§a worms produced 
yellow silk, while those of LikuCa and Vakula wheat-coloured 
and white stufEs respectively. The banyan-tree-worms spun 
silk resembling butter in colour. Of all the varieties, the finest 
was that manufactured in Suvarnakudya. 

The account given above has been mostly translated from 
Artha-S^astra. It is to be found towards the end of the chapter 
which gives a list of the finest things which the Royal Treasury 
should contain. The chapter is entitled 
The word here does not mean jewels and diamonds 

alone. It means what constitutes the excellence- of every 
description of property and includes (aloe-wood), 
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(sandalwood), leather, jute-made pieces, silk cloths 
and cotton piece-goods. In the portion of the work translated 
above mention is made of Magadha, Paundra and Suvarnakudya 
' aS the places where silk was produced, Magadha Is identical 
with South B\har and Paundra is North Bengal, The question 
is, where is Suvarnakudya ? The ancient interpreters say that 
Suvarnakudya is situated near Kamarupa. But the silk manufac- 
tured in the neighbourhood of Kamarupa is produced from the 
castor plants. It would appear therefore that the surmise of 
the Tikakaras is not correct . The name Suvarnakudya was, I 
think, subsequently changed to'Karoa-Suvaroa which includes 
Murshidabad and Rajmahal. The soil here being red like gold, the 
country was called Karna-Suvarna, Kiran-Suvarna or Siivarna 
Kudya. Silk is still manufactured here, the stufE that is produced 
being excellent. Nagavrksa or Nagakesar trees grow here in 
abundance. Likuca means Madar tree (well known in Bengal) 
which rears and supports the^ worms. Vakula and banyan trees^ 
also do the same and they are well known. 

From the manner in which Kautilya mentions the silk pieca 
goods of China, it would seem that he gives preference to 
the Bengal-made things. The Artha-Sastra does not furnish 
evidence to show that the manufacture of silk was introduced 
into Bengal from China. The Bengal silk being independent 
of mulberry plants, tliere k no reason to suppose that Bengal 
borrowed the art from China. To put the matter clearly, tho 
manufacture of silk was carried on both in Bengal and China, 
though it mu it be coufessod thit tho re;pil 3 ibioain j of tho mul- 
berry trees for this purpose spread from China to different parts 
of the world. K lutilya does not say that the manufacture of 
silk was carried on in any other pirL of India ex ;ept Magadha 
and Bengal, lie mentions the namis of Magadha, Paundra and 
Suvarnakudya only, of which the lust two are situated in 
Bengal. After Kautilya's time silk was manufactured in vari- 
ous parts of India. It apj^ears from a stone inscription discovered 
in Mandasof and set up in a.d. 47G that a number of mcrchauls 
from Saura^tra came there and started silk business and that 
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they built by subscription a large temple in honour ofthe 

Sua-god. 

The facts which we have gathered from the Artha-Sastra 
refleot great credit upon Bengal, if the Bengalis commencod the* 
manufacture of silk before any other nation in the world* If, 
however, it be supposed that the Chinese were the first in the 
field, still it must be said to the credit of the Bengalis that they 
began the manufacture quite independently and without learning 
anything from the Chinese. For, as I have said, they did not , 
like the Chinese, utilize the mulberry plant for this purpose. 
They manufactured silk from plants which grow in abundance 
without any human effort- The silk manufactured in China 
is white. It has to be dyed again ; but the Bengal silk did 
not require to be coloured, the different colours being produced 
by the utilization of different plants* It would be still more 
creditable, if this special process was her own* 

The Fourth Condrihution* 

Linen* * 

The fourth glory of Bengal is cloth made of hark. Primitive 
people used to wear leaves. Even nDW in some of the tributary 
mahals in the jungles of Orissa, peo^de wear leaves. Next they 
wore barks. They softened the barks by beating and wrapped 
them round their bodies like cloth and also used them as chud- 
ders over their shoulders. There is a grand stupa on the Sanchi 
hills. It is surrounded by a railing of stone with huge gates at 
intervals. Each gate rests on two pillars. These pillars again 
are ornamented with sculptures. Among them are engravings 
of many lark-clad sages. From the manner in which they put 
on the bark, we can get an idea of how people lived by wearing 
bark in those days. After that the next step was to discard the 
bark, to extract the fibres out of it, to spin them into yarn and 
then to weave them into cloth. They used to spin yarn from the 
fibres of jute flax ^^dhanche,^^ ^^atasi/^ etp. These yarns are now 
used in making ropes and gunny bags. In those days good 
cloths were made of this yarn and sometimes these cloths were 
exceptionally fine. The cloth manufa^ctured from bark was 
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called K^auma^ fifie K^auma being known as DakCila. Ab K§auina 
was considered sacred, it was a favourite with the people. 

According to the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya, this cloth was 
woven only in Bengal, The Bengal Dukula was pure, white 
in colour and looked very decent and soothing. The Dukula 
of Paundra was darkish, but bright like a gem/^ The Dukula 
of Suvarnakudya ^^glittered like the sun and was as brilliant as 
a jewel/^ At the end of the chapter in which Kautilya deals 
with these things he says ^'In this I have dealt with the K§auma 
of Kasi and Paundra/^ From this we can infer that the bark- 
linen of Bengal was the best' of its kind and that Dukula was 
made only in Bengal. For this reason I have included it in 
the list of the productions of which Bengal may be proud. 

I have refrained from any mention of cotton cloth, because 
from Canakya we can see that it was not a monopoly of Bengal. 
There were other places, e.g. Madhura, Apar&nta, Kalinga, 
Kasi, Vatsa and Mahisa whi^h produced excellent cotton cloth. 
Madhura means the Psndya territory and Mahisa was on the 
south of the Narbudda and Aparanta was in the present Bombay 
Presidency, But long after Canakya, the cotton-linen became 
also a distinctive glory of Bengal. A piece of Dacca muslin 
spread on the grass and wetted by the dew of the night was 
perfectly indistinguishable. A piece of this muslin could easily 
be passed through a ring. The weavers rose very early in the 
morning and went to the cotton fields with small sticks of bamboo. 
As soon as a bud opened, the cotton was carefully wrapped round 
this stick. From this cotton a very fine yarn was made, which 
was ultimately woven into muslin. 

When Akbar conquered Bengal he agreed to take only 
Rs. 5, 00, COO as the revenue from the Subadar ; but on condition 
that the Subadar was to furnish all the Malda silk and Dacca 
muslin that would be required in the royal household in Delhi. 

Tie Fifth Contribution, 

Theatre. 

The fifth glory of ancient Bengal consisted in its thea- 
tres, which were called Prekfa Grba or Pekha Ghara, 
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Many European scholars maintain it as their opinion that 
there were no theatres in India in ancient tinwss. That 
they were a novelty subsequently imported into t^gi coun- 
try from Greece. This is not strictly correct* But wa 
need not quarrel with them. For what we are concerned 
with is only to point out what constituted our glory ixi 
the past. 

We learn from the Sastras that once upon a time there 
was a deadly contest between the, Gods and A suras. Indra, 
coming out victorious^ caused a flag to be hoisted. The 
Gods assembled under it and made themselves merry. While 
doing so they suddenly began a mimic representation of the 
battle in which they had been engaged a short while ago, 
and finding that it was an amusing pastime, resolved to 
repeat it whenever it should be necessary to raise their flag. 
The Asuras protested and said ^^We shall not allow this. 
It is intended to lower us.^^ They attempted to break up 
the performance which was going on, .when Indra chased 
them with a bamboo. While the Asuras were being repeat- 
edly struck down with the bamboo, its butt-end was bruised 
and it was called the Jarjara^^. From that time forward 
the Jarjara became a theatrical symbol. Hence, in build- 
ing a theatre-house it was necessary first of all to fix the 
Jarjara on the ground, and before the commencement of 
a play, it had to be worshipped. The six different divisions 
of the Jarjara used to be wrapped up in six different 
pieces of cloth. In these parts or divisions six of the 
celebrated Gods were supposed to reside. Th«se Gods too 
had to be worshipped. 

Theatre-houses were constructed in three different ways. 
Those intended for the Gods were 108 cubits long. They 
were narrow at the two ends and wide in the middle and 
were called y Tanas Those meant for Kings were four- 
sided. They were 64 cubits long and 82 cubits broad. The 
stages of the ordinary gentry were in the form of an equi- 
lateral triangle, each side measuring 82 cubits.. Blind, lama 
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or crooked men or tlioso who were ugly or awkward were 
not allowed access to a place where a theatre-house was being 
builC^(;^^§uch persons could not even be wanted for thoir labour. 
Eeggans and ascetics were also rigorously excluded. In build- 
ing a theatre-house the Jarjara had to be fixed in the centre. 
Half of the house was intended for the audience and the 
remaining half for the actors. Some of the stages with their 
audience halls were built two-storied^ presenting a spectacle 
which cannot even now be met with in many countries in Europe. 
In these stiges the scenes of the earth were represented on the 
ground floor and those of the heaven on the first floor. 

In the portion of a theatre-house which was intended for 
the audience the arrangement and distribution of seats was as 
follows : — 

The Brahmai;ias were accommodated in the front where the 
pillars were all white. The Ksattriyas were seated behind the 
Brahmaijas ; here the pillars were red. The space lying behind the 
Ksattriyas was divided half and half between Vaisyas and Sudras, 
the columns being black and yellow. Each of the rows into 
which the seats were distributed was one cubit higher than that 
which stood in its immediate front. This was the plan in which 
the gallery was constructed. In the first floor, too, where the 
house was two-storied, the distribution of seats was made in 
the same manner. The green room and the music-hall stood 
just behind the stage. Behind these was the recreation room 
and behind this again was the place of worship. 

The walls of the theatre-house were decorated with sceneries 
of houses, gardens, recreation rooms, mountains, river banks, 
etc., painted on them in glowing colours, but they contained no 
curtain paintings moveable at pleasure as in a modern theatre. 
The Jarjara was worshipped on the stage where also the Nandi 
was read. There were two doorways on the two ^des of the 
stage, through which the actors entered. 

The actors were formerly Brahmanas. But having on several 
occasions lampooned the 9?is, they incurred the displeasure of 
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the latter and became Sudras, The Artha-Sastta of Ca??abya 
mentions them only as Stidras. 

Bharata Muni gives us some account of theatres as the^ 
existed in this country in ancient times. He says there were 
many schools of dramaturgy and each school had its sdtra and each 
sutrahad its Bhasya or commentary, Vartika, Nirukta, Saipgraha 
and its Karlka. These collected together formed the Bharata- 
Natya Sastra which was compiled probably in ^00 B.o. For in this 
work we find simultaneous mention of the three tribes known 
as the Saka, Yavana and Palhava. Noldke, the celebrated German 
antiquarian, is of opinion that any work containing the names of 
these tribes together must have been written between 200 B.o, and 
A.n. 200. It must be said however that in the Bharata-Natya- 
Sastra the word Pahlava occurs in its ancient form which is 
^^Parthav.^^ In the Azarbaijan hills, lying on the south of 
the Caspian sea, a powerful tribe called Parthav or Parada 
flourished between 250 b.c. and A.fi. 222. Situated as they 
were between India on the one side and the Roman territory 
on the other, they often attempted to extend their dominions at 
the expense of both. They were formerly called Pathray,^^ but in 
their declining days received from the Indians the appellation of 
Pahlava/^ In the Puranas they are mentioned as ‘Tarada.^*' If 
therefore the Bharat-Satra was written in 200 b.c. it must be 
supposed that many dramatic schools had existed even before that 
date. In Pacini we find mention of two Nata-Sutras, one of 
which was composed by Silali, the other by Krsaava. From the 
drama of Bhasa we learn that Yatsaraja Udayaua boasted that 
the Sutrakara Bharata had been his ancestor. 

The methods of dramatic representation, varying as they did 
with the tastes and natural characteristics of different peoples 
were four in number :—Avanti, Decanese, Paficali and Odrama- 
gadhi. The people of the Deccan liked dancing and music during 
a performance. They also loved to see the acting provided 
it was clever, sweet and entertaining. 

The methods peculiar to the eastern parts of India wai 
Odramagadhi. Bengal stood at the head of the countries in 
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which it prevailed. For it was from Bengal that Malach^ Molla 
Barshak^ Brahmaitar^ Bhargava, Margava^ Pragjjotisa^ PuEnda^ 
Videha, Tamralipta and other countries derived their dramatic 
pravrtti (taste). The peculiarity of this method consisted in 
the fact that it gave preference to satires and small dramas^ 
dialogues and Sanskrit recitation. The Bengalis had a special 
liking for the ** acting of men and disliked that of females. 
Eastern Bengal showed a partiality for beneiictlons and auspi- 
cious sounds. Now a word about this Bengali dislike for dancing 
and music in ancient times. 'It is with no small surprise that I 
learn from Babu Amrta Lai Bose, the premier playwright and 
actor of Bengal, that the Bengalis have still retained their 
national characteristic. Even now they are averse to dancing 
and music which however have been retained in the programme 
solely to please the Marwaris. 

It reflects no small glory upon Bengal that 200 years before 
Christ she could boast of method of dramatic representation, 
which was her own. 



IT, '-The Story of a Cotton Printed Fabric 
from Orissa. 

By O. C. Qanffoly, 

What has hitherto passed as ^ a piece of ancient Chinese calico 
offers in the female types depicted so close a parallel to Orissan 
figures so familiar to us through old ancient Orissan paintings 
and wall cartoons, that the inference is almost irresistible that the 
piece of printed cotton here illustrated [Plate IJ m ly have 
origin illy come from some part of Orissa. The fabric is sup- 
posed to have come from China and was originally reproduced 
in the Kokka^ No. 115, Plate VI. And whether it is Orissan 
or not. there is absolut3ly no doubt that h a piece of Indian 
cloth and the fact that it now hails from China gives it a quit® 
unique interest. From the edict of* Asoka at DhauH we get 
a glimpse of the kingdom of Kalinga, of which ancient Orissa 
was a part. It was an extensive, populous and civilized king- 
dom before the conquest of Asoka. That frequent sea voyages 
were made to countries outside India from the ports of Kalinga 
is now a recognized fact in Indian history. It is highly pro- 
bable if not absolutely certain, that a section of the inhabitants 
of ancient Kalinga sent out a colony to Java where Indians 
have ever since come to he called the Klings [i.e. Kalir ga- 
ites]. As late as the eighth century we have evidence of an 
intercourse of Orissa with China. This is afforded by the 
Japanese edition of the Chinese^Tripitaka which is a translation 
of a portion of the Buddhist Buddhavatamsaka Sutra made by 
a Chinese monk named Prajui on the basis of a manuscript 
sent as a present to the Chinese Emperor Te Tsung by the King 
of Utcha [Odra] in a. d. 796. The name of this King in the 
letter o! presentation has been read as Subhakara Kesari 
[No. 89 in Mr. Buniyn Nanjio^s Catalogue; Watters On Yuan 
Chwanff) Vol. II, page 196 ; Puri District Gazetteer, 1908, page 
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26]. On the basis of this evidence, it may be possible to suppose 
that the printed fabric in question may have travelled to China 
either by the inland or the maritime route. At present the chief 
centres of production of printed cloths and wax-dyed palampon'es 
are at Masulipatam, Kumppur, Ponneri, Kalahasti, Saidapefc, 
and Sikkanyakanpet [near Kumbakonara], There is reason to 
believe that the traditions of this craft in Southern India have 
been derived from ancient Kalinga where cloth used to be manu- 
lacturod in such large quantities that Kalinga became the word 
fcr ctoth in old Tamil. In iqinor details of the architecture 
represented anjl in the general spirit of the design the fabric 
in question has ^many interesting coincidences with a piece of 
modern painted cotton from Sihkanayakanpet [reproduced as 
Fig. 4 in the account of Tie Viclona Technical hniiMe^ 
Madras, 1909]. So that it is possible that our printed fabric 
from China originated either in Orissa or some part of Southern 
India. My reasons for suggesting that the piece of 
fvom Oiissa are that the female figures utb 

unmistakably Orissan in type, rather than Southern Indian 
and this can be easily demonstrated by comparison with figures 
in old Orissan paintings; (2) some of the architectural details 
ap^)eaJi’ to be specially characteristic of Orissa; these are the towers 
and dkharai of the ^ tw a which closely reproduce the towers 
of many Orissan temples, particularly the towers placed over 
the Ktrhmuk/ias on the tri-foiled arches, which are characteris- 
tically Gaudian or at least Northern Indian 'types. The princi- 
pal objection to identify the piece as Orissan is in the type 
of the male figures represented which rather recall the dress 
and headgear of the Mahrattas who occupied Orissa from i.D. 
1742. If the old textile craft of Kalinga be supposed to have 
survived to the time of the Mahratta occupation, it is hardly 
possible that the craft was actually practised during the misyul€% 
anarchy and^violence which followed the tyrannical occupation 
of the country by the Mahyattas. It is unlikely that after 
1742 any direct intercourse either by sea or land could have 
taken place between India and China, On the other hand^ 
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know that during the sevente^tb cefltury the great tradhtg 
and shipping centre of Coromandel coast was Masulipatam and 
it appears on the testimony of Hutton [“ Account of the Trade 
of Metehlepatam ” Haklyut Society Publication V, lii.J that 
at this place “ ships of burden were constantly . employed on 
voyages to Arracan, Pegu, Tanassery, Malacca and the Maidive 
islands but the trade from this centre was probably confined 
to the places round the Bay of Bengal. If the fabric we are 
discussing be a product of Masulipatam or of any Southern 
Indian cotton centres then it may liave been carried to China 
through the mercaiitilo shipping of the Coromandel coast. 

The architectural details preclude any date being assigned 
to the piece earlier than tlic twelfth century. ^ During the 
seventeenth century (a.d. 1674 to 1749) the .Mahratta Rajas 
of Tanji re were generous patrons of the cotton decorators, the 
descendants of whom have sail a colony at Koduli Karuppur 
in the Trichinopoly District, twenty 'miles from Kumbakonam. 
And a printed cotton actually worn by Raja Sivaji, the last 
Mahratta prince of Tanjore, is still preserved in the School of 
Arts collection, Madras. If the male figures pictured in the 
piece are taken to represent Mabrattas it may be assigned to 
end of the seventeenth- century when the craft of cotton print, 
itigwas in a lloiirishiiig condition, the chief centre’ of the* 
industry being Masulipatam which probably still continued 
the older traditions of ancient Kalinga. 

The records of the factories of the Eas,t India Compahy 
referred to by Mr. Hadaway, the distinguished Principal of the 
Goverumeut School.of Arts, Madras [ «' cltton - Painting and 
' Madras, 1917 ] afford very iaterefeting information 
as to the reputation that the industry had acquired in foreign 

countries : “ In the recoids of 1634-36 an interesting acedunt 1 # 

given of a white wollen cloth which was sent to India, to be dyed 


‘A Japan^Bewriteronto basis of it, colour sojwms ascribe, it Ua time 
at th. end of the Gen period (1280-1367 A. D.) and the t^gimmig of the ke ieded 
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by His Majesty Klog Charles I. The original cloth having been 
losfc^ the factor suggests another to be stayned after the manner 
ot fine paintings of Mesulipitam. The records also refe r to 
trade in painted cotton wilh Persia. The possibilities are there- 
fore equal that the painted piece of cotton we are discussing was 
produced at MasuUpatam about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. But if we compare our fabric with an example now in 
the South Kensington Museum, London, attributed to Masulija- 
tam ( seventeenth century ) we find it is so different in its pattern, 
design and technique [ vide 'illustration II ] that it is difficult 
to ascribe our specimen to MasuUpatam. Excepting the conven- 
tional festoons hanging from the arches the two pieces have 
no similarity to suggest a common plat e of origin. The only 
point of contact between the two pieces lies in the representa- 
tion of a secular scene ; the South Kensington specimen probably 
commemorates the visit of some Europeans to an Indian court, 
probably tlia M ubatnmadan Court of Golconda or the Nizam. 
The Southern Indian patterns, chiefly from Kalahasti, have 
invariably religiDus subjects for their motifs and are used as 
covers for processional cars, and as canopies for images. The 
cottons from Masulipatatn are chiefly used for prayer mats 
and bed-covers and are commonly referred to as " palami>oro6 ” 
[ pilanff-posh ?= bed -covers ]. The industry at one lime 
commanding an international trade is now rapidly deeliuiu r 
and we all owe to Mr. Iladaway a great debt in preserving 
in bis able monograph, referred to above, an account of the 
craft with i-epresentative illustration of characteristic patterns 
used by craftsmen. 

To return to our illustration, one of the many unique features 
of this ancient cloth “ picture '' is the representation of various 
trees, animals and birds. The cocoanut tree suggesla the local- 
ity of the scene in which the tree must have been very common. 
Of the small figures depicted in the niches, three figures rather 
similaran dress and gesture, with a sword in hand, probably 
represent royal , retainers, or perhaps, types from contemporary 
police foroe. Of two religious mendicants depicted with 
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elaborate malted locks and begging wallets, the most important 
features are the vaf^AartartVe caste marks on their body rather 
illegible in the reproduction. Of other types represented^ the 
one on the left side of the Ganesha probably pictures a j)ea8ant, 
and the one on the right, the type of the middle class hhadra'^ 
logue ( gentlemen ) of the time. The latter^s dhoti reaching 
up to the ankle requires particular notice in contrast with the 
pdtjaia^ms worn by the retainers. All the male figures have 
head-dresses of some kind or other. Of the principal male 
figures pictured, three types are diff Tentiated. The figure ou the 
extreme right seated on a quaint c)iair, with a female figure o» 
his lap, is piv bably a prince^ he wears a sort of a cap which is 
quite distinct from the turbans of the other male figures. The 
central figure with swOrd in hand, obviously, is some high officer 
of the state, probably the head of the army, referred to in the 
insori[)tioup, as the rdkinl pati; the two figures on either side wltlr 
a lotus and a nosegay are courtiers. Tjje three .figures wear shoes 
of a very peculiar pittern whi\hhaveno resemblance to those 
worn by the Moguls or the Mahr ittas. The Lead of the army 
certainly wears close fitting bl ick coverings on both legs which 
recall stockings or braces. The figure on the extreme left, from 
the similarity of his turban, may be taken to be another official, 
probably the minister of the prince, and wears tunic and orna- 
ments similar to the prince himself. Tbe various ps^terns of 
worn by the female figures are worthy of notice, as aleo- 
the fact that all of them, of varying complexion, wear a sort of 
bodice which cover the greater portion of the arms. The data 
ofiEered by the peculiarities of the dress given to the figures ought 
to be sufficient to identify the locality of the tcene. But tbe 
present state of our knowledge is not sufficient to enable 
us to interpret the information conveyed to us by the painted 
piece of cloth. The dresses are not identical with the dresses 
we associate with the Mahrattas, though they have some tesem* 
blance to them. They probably represent the fashion of dress^ 
ing at one time current among Hindus in the parts of the casterm 
cqafct between the Mahanadi and the Krishna which must bo 
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taken as the locality of the scene depicted, and the date of the 
cloth may be roughly indicated as between the thirteenth and 
the fifteenth century which fits? in the chronology of the Eastern 
Ganga Kings of Orissa. The painted cloth has preserved for 
us a unique mirror of a phase of the life of the time> a picture 
of which is not available from any other source. For it is a 
characteristic feature of Indian antiquities that the ancient 
monumental records invariably ignore the secular vt/avahafie life 
of ancient India such as the dress, habits and physical environ- 
ment of the people. And from this point of view this piece 
of painted cotton is a quite" unique historical document. 



III.— Rajg:ir Jain Inscription. 

By Puran Chand Nahar, M.A., 

It is admitted on all hands that Rajagriha (Rajgir)^is one of 
the oldest cities in India and has received attention as a place of 
great antiquarian interest. The five hills, two of which Vaibbara 
and VipuK still retain their old names, form a girdle like the 
walls of a town and are crowned with small Jaina temples. 

The present inscription is from one of those temples on 
Vipula hill built some six centuries ago. Many of the earlier 
temples were ruined during the political struggles and disorder in 
the country and the existing temples on those hills were all 
lutcr on restored. • 

The inscription in question is engraved on two stones which 
ate now lying in the SVetclmbara Pauchayati Jaina temple at 
Bihar. The temple, of which this is a pancg}ric, being desolate 
nr destroyed, these stones, for some reason cr other, were removed 
to Bihar, more than a century ago, but no notice of them was 
taken till now. Both the stones arc of a hard jot-black kind and 
arc of almost the same size, one measuring Z feet 10 inches and 
the other 2 feet 8 inches in length, and both, 10 inches in breadth. 
The engraved letters arc about ^ inch in length. The letters of 
the first stone are a bit bigger in size than those in the second. 
The first stone contains, besides 16 lines of matter, an emblem 
of a lotus with 20 petals inscribed on the left-hand corner# The 
second stone has 17 lines, but it is damaged in the middler 
towards the top and the end. 

The inscription is a Prasasti or eulogy of a temple built on 
Vipula hill and dedicated to Pdr^vanatha. It is dated the 
sixth day of Ash&dha in the Vikrama year 14<13 corresponding 
to A.D. 11155, The date has been put in S 3 rmboUical words 
aud liguics. The characters belong to the Pevanftgari 
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alphabet of the Jaira type. In respect'bf orthography, there is 
nothing tj call for any special attention. In the dedicatory 
portion, leconling the erection of the temple, the author has 
‘fihoxvn great emdition and has used metres in the composition 
of verses. There are in addiiion Several prose passages scattered 
here and there in the text. 

The inkription refers to Sultan Firoz Shah Toghlak, tlie 
Empero]^who reignecl from a.d. 1351 to A.n. 1388. In the year 
1354 the Sultan raided the province of Bengal and the stones- 
were inscribed in the following years.^ another important ref erence 
is found therein concerni.ig the political history of Bihar, The 
inscrlptrm records the regime of Malik Vayi\ in Bihar as represen- 
tative of the Emperor assisted by Nasiruddiu. We find mention 
of Ilyas Kbaji, known as Haji Ilyas, but better known in 
history as Sararuddin, governing Bengal at the time (a.d. 1343- 
1357.) I have not yet been able to get hold of any account 
of Malik Vay^ or NasirudiH^n in any of the available bistorica 
of Bengal, and so •these names may be of some interest to 
students of history. In Bihar town I was informed of various 
traditions concerning Malik Vay& but I could not collect any 
systematic account either of the man or his time. It is related 
that the bi'ave Malik Vayd died as a ‘‘ Shaheed, having been 
killed by non-Muhammadans, thit his body without head was 
seen on horsebatik coming from fort Rohtas and that ho was 
buried on the small bill near the town of Bihar known as Qilla 
(fort) where a tablet with inscription in verse was placed in his 
memory which was removed by some executive officer about half 
a century ago. 

For the Jaina students the inscription gives a regular list of 
the heads of the Khartara Gachchha, one of the divisions of 
Svetambara! Church, beginning with Udyatana Suri * and 

' Textbooks describo th© following facts relating to the movemetit of the 
Saltan in Bengal:—** Three years (a.u. 1354) after his accession, he mado an 
attempt to recover Bengal, and o rerran the whole province, but was not able 
If red^ce his enemy until the rains setting in compelled lum to retreat, ” 

hi ustpne's History of India, 0th edition, p. 4C3. 

I See Indian Antiquary, Vol, XI, p. 248, No. 3i* 
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ending with Jina Chandra Suri ^ during whose spiritual headship 
the temple was erected. We further obtain information of the 
genealogy of the dedicator of the temple. He is descrlbe^d as 
a descendant of the minister Daliya. This Daliya is said to be one 
of the foremost ministers of King Bharata, the eldest son of the 
firsrt Tiithankara Rishabha Deva. From another inscription 
which I found in the temple at Pawapurl (Bihar) it is clear that 
Mahatiyanas (Matlens) and those described as belonging to the 
family of the minister Daliya were ident;‘cal. They followed the 
Jaina religion. These Mahatiyanas abounded in the province in 
those daySj a few families of them are still existing in Bihar ; and 
they did their best to preserve their sacred places diiri tg the long 
period of Muhammadan sovereignty when at times various sacred 
temples of the Hindus were polluted and demolished by the 
MusalmAii'^. It is also interesting to note in this inscription as 
in several other Jaina inscriptions of different dates from other 
pari 8 of India; that unlike their orthodax Hindu brethr:n the Jainas 
were all along treated with sympathy and kindness and received 
help from the Muhammadan Government on account of their 
peaceful and loyal character. 


^ Sec Indian Ante a 7 , Vol. IX, p. 2i0. Ko. io. 
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[Text.] 

(First S tone.) 

(1) Symbol II ^ arw; II ^ 

fl!rWTf*WW^3!in^Vl’CTHT^%lf^: I w- 

( 2 ) « ^f®ri*r. II \ ?r 3 f f fr 

(3) irfinit ^>0^ i:Rt ir w. 

1 3iTcfT f^srtfEt f? 11^ 13^ 

(i) TT3iTf%t*i\ I ^'?fr 

5®? n u 5t^=^H*?nrnn?;mw 

?;xremi3tTqt!ia^arpil'’^Ttf^^ I 

(6) I I 

(6) fijiitnwn^f 1 nflqt^^irfinwf?:- 

^^THIfTsTsi I ^ TTJ^fcF’TaiT^fsr- 

tw If I g si; ^fq fmx- 

(7) <mn:: iia. qfq- 

’snft: ^t ®ii’q*?i^Tn*raqqrH^ft^*Tnfc- 

?itin-(3?) qrcntf^ 

(8) wrT?rw ff^ qr?Tfqqpff II ^ ?rerT[w] ^’loifq 

^ «{'*^«.4'«*11*^: Hl4qiqfq(qf^51%g^ gigf; j 

TOwif^iftraw ^31%^ szfiTff) fqxtfil inn 

(9) i® q^qt: WWf? ^fW^r fqpqqr.q-qm «[?r]ftt»eg: 

^^^qqrfj?%qif»rqrTOTO«« 

F qqqfq^ q^irw; 
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(10) 51 I mwt fliwtfNwin 

R t swjnT5rainin ^re^twrer «wt 
THirifir 1 wifn ttwsrs «w - 

(11) 5n^iOTT9r: csr «:if g<5r^cn5T^’^n»3i: « \* 

iTf?wt5fl[if!T ^1^5cfcf f«rflrfir5iti vT*wiwr, 

R \x ^flffii tf ^fjrarat Tuft ^wh- 

(12) fwflUcrTsnTO^'jTTc^nTT i w 

"v ^w?:F5r, r ^<rnw n%5ft 

»>% I ’sraH ’srfii^rw. ^- 

(13) jf^lT TTBlfClfe R X XSTO X 

Wtjinit ^TI^W?TQ&?IWE: I 

ftpffhsrerarw^ 1«- 

(14) Sl^tsf: II \8 »t^5T5fl'RftT6rx:- 

I ?re>i55rt ^'antran ^qrsnj^xwf-.H- 

^JWTStXU WOTlff^*ttWlft5I ftJBTWBSt gr- 

(15) ^ fiHaw^jRgtrflrsrraf; i (^?) ?i*fr «r€t- 

5Rf5iif(5!r3rs‘'jn’t: X u ^3pn«rt?r^i«ira![T- 

JT55!ftMTC'. ^’iX5C5ffWl^?f^: 1 WWT V 

(IG) ft 53rTft* wr^w n5if(ura xifwat^ait (^i?tft- 

^?) R I'S ci5J: ^fappi?fPirt *wii i 

TJtxttxrt n wrc ^ R ’sft- 

l^-l 
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(Second Stone,) 

(, 7 ) HWTfta* I 

^ 

TTC "tfifft M 

(18) TO»Tt .....fao*. 1 

f-nftn faK^«nfti ftw 't u 

(19) 

HffflB*. ^W: n ?I!r: ^ 

(•20) f^f?n*lfWB|5T?W WPlIflTOWT: II *{’? 

(21) w ftpraftBum towbj i' 

^mvm- ^cv, ii >i8 ^^ 

(•za) i n^. ik 

BfaBHwb II f’re'Hwt iftfH-. 

(23) I 'BBt ^nf?r 

Bfaqfa: II «!< B Wit wfa 

^(«it ^ifl^?r(r gBii «TBnf» fiv- 

( 2 l)t I ^WI w 

oinait f9iiiiwg«^arwi^fk II ^ Bi^fq w Ji«nw«- 
fwtqq swi 'f fq wqifq i WWw- 

(25) fT. fwaiB BtB gftqfaMqqpjqr/c: ii V'; 

5 ii(wqiw*<^ w*TPi mwGftqi- 

( 26 ) f^BWfarSWTOin: II *{£■ WWn fwra Bwftqtf: 

,rwiiwfim«TWi’mw^: i ’^TOTwfwwwfwnn 
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Sir 

fiwspiniWT II usst^n- 
(27) ^riP5:’Er^v^»n«nit«;^5^mn['^tj«[T?r3 i 

VJ> ^ v» 

«TOecT*n I trfa^ ^imiww ^«*it5^- 

®V ' -V ' 

tnirro ^ftr«raf*si*[??»]T^n: u y(««nn«!r ^- 

wmrrfiwT: ii M *»- 

(2fi) n i’^»rir5lfirftiHf«% i »if«>if«^«r 

^*n«ww: ’iw 

(SO) b|: I fawh^^ «f?r5rfe^{ *iVg ^ 

g vfag T: I' ^rafsHit^w I ^WT 

ftrfam II ^ w ^ 

^ V» 

(31) ’PTtJr^’i ^’OTi^''' I t*TfinRK?n?r«Rltw it 

\ 8 \^ < fifn i 

(3’) ?isi I 3 . nxnisf^wit 1 ^u^»ifVHtui«iiVTsit 

TT« itftxrwi&t 1 1 'fTTwf^ftr 1 vxOTiwin- 

(33) anf%fimxi*n^’im 1 ««^=sf)fsxfv9*'««*Twtj*n»*rt 1 1 

Ho ^Tfxc ^ I ^^'irVi'«rewiT8r« 

^ratfexi: ii >st[?r’J^ERir n w\\^ 
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TEANSLATION. 

[First Stone]. 

^ . Onij salutation to Lord Pan^vanatha. May §ri Pars- 
vanatha like a Kalpa Tree ( said to satisfy all desires) which has 
taken its permanent root on the superior and vast mountain 
Sumem [in case of P. (whose temple) permanently lies on the 
holy hill of Vipula ] the mountain of the immortals, which 
appears beautiful with its lovely branches of leaves in case 
P. appearing beautiful with the expanded hood of the 
Lord of serpents ) at the root of which is seated Indra 
(in case of P. at whose feet is seated Indra) which 
bears excellent fruits and flowers (in case of P# bestower 
of the . fruits of welfare and blossoms of prosperity and 
^ fame ) grant the fruit of desire to the Jaina Community. (1) 
Where ( in RS,jagriha ) the venerable sage Suvrata was 
born, took initiation and attained omniscience and the em- 
perors Jaya, R^raa, Lakshmana and JarSsandha, who were 
Chakravartins, Baladeva, VSsudeva and Prativ&sudeira respec- 
tively and other lords of earth fl)ari8hed, and where Srenika 
and other Kings received the wealth of Jaina teachings from 
^ MA;havira. (2) 

Where (in R^jagriha) Abhaya Kum&ra, Sali, Dhanya 
and many others attained both material and spiritual end 
of all their desires, (3) 

Where (in RIjagriha) the holy hills of Vipula and 
^ Vaibhara, adorned with Jaina temples lying extended in the 
East and West announce to the people that welfare in the 
two worlds is surely obtained from this place ; who do not 
speak highly of such a place of pilgrimage known by the 
name of RSjagriha ? (4) 

There in the holy city of Rftjagriha, the best of 
5 the sacred places, which helped the people to cross this limit- 
less ocean of the world, while Sultan Sri Peroz Saha 
(Emperor Firoz Shah Tughlak) the protector of the good, 
with the lotus-like feet, tinged brown by the shoots of rays. 
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emanating froin the jewels of thfe turBacG of all the Kings, 
was ruling the world from the vast peak of the holy 
mountain of Vipula, shaped like a great ship in the fhrm 
C of the loixl of elephants and while by his command 

faya was the Governor in Magadba, 5vith the help of his 
servant NamddnrAi^ (Nasiruddin) the dynasty of the minister 
Daliya flourished best in the World- — the dynasty, the 

successive persons of which were all mines of virtues like 
a string of pearls, adorned' the chest, ears and head of 
good kings, who recognized and respected the meritorious. (5) 
In olden times, in that dynasty was born SaJiaja 
Pdla of pure intellect, the foremost of the good and whose 
person was bedecked with jewels of uncommon good virtues^ 
His son highly spoken of by the people became known by 
the name of Tihmia Pdla in whose family which was as 
^ pure as the moon was bom the wealthy Raha. (6) 

A son was born to him named* Mandana, the 

best of all men, versed in the rules of religious practices and 
receptacle of all the innumerable virtues and of conduct 
pure as lotus. He had a wife named Ihiradevi in his house, 

( 7 )- 

Five sons were born to them, all famous in the world, 
^ fathers and children and sanctified by virtues. Of them 
the first three were respectively known by the names of 
Sahadeoa^ Kdmadeva and Maharaja, (8) 

The fourth was the prosperous Pathchkardja and the 
fifth and youngest was the illustrious and intelligent Bevardja, 
both of whom earned the title of the driver of the Chariot 
of Religion even in the eastern country which is full of deep 
mire by reason of the excessive water there (ignorance of 
the people) and bo diflScult to-^drive, (9) 

The first wife of Bachchharaja was Matani who was 
unpossessed of any deceit and observed all good principles and 
customs. Of her two sons were born, the first son was Vahardja, 
ll in whom good qnaUtios and prosi)erity united and the secend 
went by the. name of JJdharha, (10) 
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His second wife was the beloved Bidh^ favoured of the creator. 
DhanaHikha and others were her eons— all blessed with a large 
fortune, (11) 

The first wife of Bevarajn was adorned with the 

2 ^ jewels of virtues and whose essence was boundless love of a high 
order. Bharmanmka was the first son born of her bodj and after 
him Qmarafa — both proficient in all the fine arts. (X2) 

He (Devai^lja) had a second wife named Pxidmnt in hisi 
house. The first son born of her was Kfiemardjik — the repository of 
jg all good qualities, the second Pofdmanmha favoured of fortune, the 
third Gadanwika and lastly the daughter named Achekharl. (13) 

Sudharmdi the leader of Gana^ the first head of the Jaina church 
of the present age, the root of the tree of the prospering Jaina 
world of Vardhamdnaj was born, who showed the virtuous the 
step to salvation and who was the author of Siddhaata Sutras 
(religious texts). (14) 

14 In his family was bop Fajra Svdmin vex&ed in ten Putvaa 
the thunderbolt for splitting the hill of Cupid from whon^ 
spreads the Vajra-Sakhd — the fnictifero us branch adorned with 
the flowers of good men. (15) 

In the of that line, which was always enlight- 

ened, was born the learned preceptor Udi/otanam whom (the cul- 
^ ture of) all the pure and refined arts reached their culmination ; (and) 
iti whose place was born the good sage Gani V ardkam&na. (16) 

After him succeeded the savant who was 

indefatigable acd renowmed in the world and possessed of pure 
viitues and the knowledge of good manners and loveliness. 

2 ^ From whom the Gana became famous as Kharoktara in this 

' world- (17) 

Then came the preceptor a (1) the foremost 

of all sages who was author of S^mvega /fawya^a/a and maintained 
^clf-rcstraint; (18) 

Having worshipped, with words of mantra, Sri Ps. 
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Second Stone. 

rsva Ckintamani* Abhayadem Suri flourished after^ him^ 

who was author of the commentaries known as Navdngi, tke 
source of endless pleasure. (19) 

18 (Then fiourishcid) Jim Vallabha who does not even 

now shake his head drinking, like nectar, of the excellence ot 
his virtues by the vessel of ears ? (20) 

In his place flourished the savant Jinadatta, the most 
exalted of the sagos, who was recommended to the people blinded 
by the darkness of ignorance, by AmliMi as the best of all the 
preceptors in this land and worshipped even by the virtuous and 
the greatest of the good by reason of the wealth of knowledge 
of right ooiKluct. (21) 

After him flourished Jina Chandra Buri (II) who had 
given up all gold by the virtue of want of attachment ; on 

20 whose forehead the jewel Chintdmani resided as if by reason of the 
forehead being the abode of the godd&s of fortune. (2*2) 

After him flourished Jtna Pati the best of the orators,, 
who meeting antipathy in argument established an easily 
accomplisliable thing to bo difficult of accomplishment, the 

21 well illustrated to be devoid of illustration and that to which 
the adversary could cite no authority based on sound te:?timouy. 
(23) 

After him flourished Jine^oara Suri, the chief of the sages,, 
who like the sun, resplendant with the store of knowledge of 
words (in the case of the sun — brilliant with the mass of rays) 
blew open the lotus beds of the good people (in case of the sun — 
blew open the beds of good lotuses) and who became famous (in 
case of the sun — ^rison high up) and was lovely by reason of his 
observing the best self-restraint (in the ease of the sun — beautiful 
by reason of his stay in the sky) . (24) 

Then in his meritorbus seat flourished Jina Pralodha 
amongst the people, who killed the combatant of ignorance and 
caused the enlightenment (of (he people) and who was the fore- 
most of the observers of self-restraint and who^e conduct was as 
pure as a jewel. (2 5) 
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After him, ill this worldj arose like the new moon^ Jina 
Chandra {111) the lord of sages who; by teachings cheeked the 
wantonnefs of the naturally ignorant, and who always took 
pleasure in the full enlighten lucnt separated from ignorance, and 
who destroyed the ignorance and wicked nature of the people (in 
case of the moon — which causes the ocean to swell up by its 
beams, revels in the full resplendour got rid of darkness and which 
destroys darkness and the evil influence of the ill stars) „ (26) 
111 his place shone the preceptor Jind Ku^ala who 
cau^ wonder to the people with his fame in this world hy 
establishing the image of the First Lord of the Jiiias in the higli 
and lofty temple on the best hill of Vipulu, the receptacle of 
virtue and all essence, shining even in this fifth Ard with the 
splendour of all the religious injunctio.is of Vidhipatha^\ (27 j 
After him was Jina Fadma Snriy the lord of sages in 
whose breast even the enamoured goddess of learning was 
fortunate enough to share [irilliantly in bis childhood, seeing the 
sport of the presiding goddess of the hu'd of Gani in him. (28) 
After him nourished Jina LabdH the chief of the sage 
who was the sueeessful repository of the perfect understanding 
of the sense of his best S'astras established by the refutation of 
other^s S'astras and was the ocean of knowledge and dulies which 
is rare in the people of the age of Kali. (21)) 

In his place flourished Jiua Chandra (IV) bent on subjugat- 
ing Cu])id ,* the vast rcce];taele of the elucidation of the t eachings 
of Jainism whose amiable manners pleased all the best observers 
and who was the best of all the savants, (30) 

Jly his advice Bachchharaja^ a resident [of the city of &ri 
Biharapura and his intelligent brother JDevardja, caused the 
palace of Lord ParbVanatlia to be erected for bringing about 
prosperity. (31) 

Here Baehckhardja, the ornament of the race of Mandana, 
along with his friends and relatives caused the dedication to be 
made. (32) 

The ceremony of dedication was performed by the best of 
the teachers named Blm'analiita by order of his preceptor, who 
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was a pupil of the savant Jina Chandra and whose teacher ia 
respect of S'astras was Jina Labdhi, the lord of sages. (33 &^34r) 

This scholar held the ceremony on the sixth day from 
the new moon in the month of Ashadha in the Vikraraa era of 
14ia. (36) 

May the erectors of this palace, in the interior of which 
shines the imnge of Lord Parsvandtkay the god of Jains and 
which is adorned with kala^a ornaments and flags at the top of 
its dome, and the renowned preceptors be blessed in this world 
along with the Jaina Sangha (comiiiunity). (36) 

Getting tliis laudatory verse of wonderful metre composed by 
the venerable Bhuvanaliita superior by reason of his purificatory 
hath, it was put in writing appearing as it were like the goddess 
of fume incdrnale. (37) 

And tliis good composition was engraved for merit by 
the son of TkakkiLra Mdlhdhga named Bidh^ the great Srdvakctf 
and artist. (38) 

Thus, in the Vikrama Samvat ItH on the sixth day of the 
new moon of A-liadha, ends the panegyric poem of the temple 
of Pars vanfitha caused to be erected by the two good St&vakas 
Bachckhardja and D^^vavdja, the two sons of Tiakkiira Mandanco 
llie ornament of the rai*(^ of (he minister with the great merit of 
j)ilgvimage earned in the course of wanderings in the eastern 
country of the leaclier Bhuvana- ita accompanied by Pan^ 
(Panyasa) JJariprahha G aniy Modamui'Ct Gani, Ilarsha7nurti Gani^ 
and Puri^ap/ adhma Gam by the advice of Jina Chandra Suri 
the ornament in the seat of Jina Lahdlii the ]}receptor and decora- 
tion of Kharatara Gachchha, 

May the Jaina Sangha be prosperous,,. *,,Chha, 



iV.^Translation of Maharajah Italyaa 
Singh’s Khtiladat-ut-Tawarikh. 

II. 

By Ithan Bahadur Sarfaras Husain Khait. 

Meer Muhammad Kasim Khan All Jah# 

The authof has heard from trustworthy men that Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan, son of Meer Razi Khan, son of Imtiai^ 
Khan of Persian origin was an Imperial Deewan at Patna. His 
father Meer Razi Khan was one of the King^s Mansabdars. He 
possessed a ^agir in Bengal^where he passed his life comfortably* 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, owing to the nobility of his birth, had Meer 
Kasim Khan married to Fatima Begum,! daughter of Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan, He gave a large amount of money 
as well as valuables as her dowry. He also allowed him Rs. 20Q 
per mensem from his treasury. During the regimes of Mahabat 
Jang and Nawab Serajuddaula, Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
did not enjoy a very high social pesition. Like other ordinary 
men, he was one of the courtiers of the Nawab, but was highly 
talented and qualified and was proficient in asti’ology and mathe- 
matics. From the very beginning his career looked promising. 
Feelings between Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan and Meeran were 
however strained, and Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan therefore 
could not show any favour to Meer Kasim in the beginning of his 
rule. Be did not try much for the improvement of his son- 
in- law^s position and honour. But the very fact of his being his 
Excellency's son-in-law was sufficient to get him the governor- 
ship of Rangpur and Pumeah. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
appropriated a box of valuable jewellery belonging to Lutfun- 
nisEa, wife of Serajuddaula, at the time of his going in 
pursuit of him. By this means his financial position was 
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improved and be kept some cavalry and infantry witb bim with a 
view to maintain the dignity of his position* After the deith 
Xf{ Meeran he used to gfo to hia father-in-laW very Often. So 
marked and conspicuous were His sei^ices that Meer Mohamniad 
Jafar Khan felt it his duty to entrust him with higher poxt^er 
and raise his sOcial status. With a view to settle certain ques- 
tions Meer Mohanlmad Jafar Khan had once to send Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan to the English at Calcutta. As Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan was^ comparatively speaking, wiser and 
more prudent than his relative he fully impressed it on the minds 
of the English that he too was their friend. The English consi- 
dered Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan to be possessed of higher 
administrative powers than nOt only Saddiq Ali Khan but als 3 
Meer Mohamniad Jafar Khan. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
having performed the work for which he was sent, came back 
to Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan, As there was no other 
man in the family of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan better filled 
than Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan for I’esponsible work, 
Meer Kafim was very often entrusted with missions and used to go 
to the English at Kasimbazar on behalf of his father-in-law. As 
be discharged the duties entrusted to him with great tact and 
ability, he was much respected both by the civil and military 
officers. But the increase of the military expenditure coupled 
with the extravagance of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan brought 
financial difficulties^ and the laxity of supervision on his part 
gave room to misappropriations and defalcations which at 
times assumed huge proportions. The pay of the military fell in 
arrears and the English were also not paid their annual grant, and 
the total debt amounted to 3 crores and 40 lakhs of rupees. The 
soldiers waited for three years, and when they saw that their dues 
could not be realized, they all assembled before the palace and 
began to abuse the Nawab and would not allow him to take his 
food and drink. This continued for four or five days. When 
this news reached the English at the Kasimbazar factory they 
communicated it to the authorities at Calcutta and asked Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan to interfere. At the request of the 
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English, Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan interfered and from his 
own pocket paid 5 or 6 lakhs of rupees to the officers who had 
caused this commotion and asked them to leave the palace. 
Thus it was that the disturbance which might have assumed 
a much more threatening aspect was enjled mainly through the 
influence of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan. But the habitual 
indolence and dissipation of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan were 
such that neither Meer Mohammad Kasim nor the soldiers could 
be paid from the State treasury. The English repeatedly asked 
Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan to pay the soldiers and to repay 
the amount spent by Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan, 
They told him point blank that Meer Mohammad Kasim had 
advanced the money at their request and they w^re therefore 
in honour bound to see that his money was paid off. Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan paid no attention to this remonstrance. 
In the meantime Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan had to go 
to Calcutta on some busiiSess. Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan 
did not know what to do under the circumstances. He knew 
that it was not advisable to allow Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan to go to Calcutta and yet he had no reasonable 
excuse to prevent him from going there. At last he gave 
him permission to go. On reaching Calcutta, Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan saw Mr, Vansittart Nasir-ul-mulk, Shumshud- 
daula Bahadur and the other members of the Council, and 
after the exjihango of the usual greetings delivered to them 
the message of Meer Mohamipad Jafar Khan. He pointed 
out to the Council that Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan was 
utterly incapable and that his habits were such that it was 
impossible for him to carry on the administration of the 
country. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan took this opportunity 
of dwelling, incidentally as it were, on the friendship he 
entertained towards the Company, the unwillingness of Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan to pay up the dues of the Company 
and of . the military as well as the advances he had made 
to him at the request of the English, The earnestness and 
pathos with w^hich he spoke, made a profound impression on 
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the English, and they all, especially Nawab SbumshujJdaula 
Bahadur, who was the ablest, felt convinced that he would 
be a great improvement on Meer Mohammad Jafar E!haii 
as a Subedar, nay that he was the ablest of his relative# in* 
matters of administration. 

Nawab Shums^huddaula Bahadur had heard much against 
Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan, and he knew him to be in- 
capable and totally unfit for the honourable oflSce he held. 
But he was in a fix as to what to do under the circums- 
tances, inasmuch as he felt that the task that lay before 
him was not of ordinary importance. Ho was pleased with 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan and proposed to appoint 
him the Prime Minister of the State and make him act as a 
Deputy of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan, who was to receive 
a fixed, regular allowance from, him (Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan). He. put his proposal before the other Members 
of the Council and sought theii* advice. Some Members, 
who were in favour of Shumshuddaula Bahadur, accepted 
the proposal, while Mr. Amyatb, who was next in rank to 
Shumshuddaula Bahadur, together with two or three other mem- 
bers opposed it. Mr. Ellis, Major Garnac and Mr. Johnson also 
differed and openly criticized the measure in the Council. 
The discussions made in the Council were however submit- 
ted home. But as Shumshuddaula Bahadur was supported 
by the majority, it was declared that Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan be appointed to act as a Naib (Deputy). Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan being pleased with the decision 
at once started for Murshidabad and saw Nawab Meer 
Mohammad J afar Khan the next day after his arrival there. 
Nawab Shumshuddaula Bahadur, some other officers and Mr. 
Warren Hastings, the then senior officer at Kasimbazar 
who had gone to Caloiitta at the time on being summoned 
there by the Governor, also left for Murshidabad with some 
English troops and encamped at Muradabagh. The next 
morning Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan started to 
seethe Governor and having crossed tho Bhagirathi reached 
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Muradabagh in the afternoon. Nawab ShumshuddauU 
Bahadur after the usual exchange of civilities infojmisid the 
ikawab of the resolution passed in the Council. Nawab 
Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan was much annoyed at this; 
He pleaded not guilty, and said that as he had firmly kept 
all the promises made by him after SIrajuddaula’s defeat^ he was 
not prepared to make any departure from that which had 
1>een agreed upon* He was much displeased with Shumsh- 
uddaula Bahadur and left the palace without further 
discussion. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan was going to 
Shumshuddaula Bihadur when 'he met Meer Mohammad 
Jafar Khan on his way. Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan 
asked Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan not to go to Shumshuddaula 
Bahadur. In spite of the warning he received from Meer Jafar, 
he went straight to Shunishnddaula Bahadur and paid him a 
visit in his own camp. Shumshuddaula Bahadur related to him 
all that had passed betwe^ him and Meer Mohammad Jafar 
Khan. On hearing all this Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan said that all this meant evil prognostications to him 
as .Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan was sure to have 
him killed. He said that they (the English) should now 
firmly stand by him, specially as it was not Meer Kasim 
alone who seemed to stand in need of their help; Nawab 
Shumshuddaula Bahadur replied that he could do nothing. 
Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan said that when he 
(the Governor) was powerless in the mattei’, he himself must 
be expected to be in a worse condition. As it was dinner 
time Nawab Shumshuddaula Bahadur requested Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan to wait till he had finished his 
meal. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan in a state of utter 
confusion was sitting with his head bent upon his knees and 
did not know what to do. But he did not lose heairt and ever 
believed in the kindness of God who always helps his creatures 
in times of difficulty* When Nawab Shumshuddaula Bahadur 
had finished bis* dinner, Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
went to him*agam and informed him of the perplexity he was 
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in. He said that if the agreement proposed was not kept* it 
would mean bis death. Meer Jafar was enrag^ aij the 
bargain. On hearing all this Nawab Shnmshuddaufa Bahadur 
began to consider the matter in consultation with Etimaduddaula 
Mr. Hastings and other officials. After much discussion it 
was finally decided that they should carry the proposal through 
anyhow. They satisfied Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan and 
asked him to be present at Nawab Mcer Mohammad Jafar 
Khan^s palace the next day. They wonld themselves go to 
the palace at that very time. Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan in a state of suspense returned to his home and made 
arrangements for his safety, as Kest as he could. He rose early 
the next morning and after dressing armed himself well and 
came out to the Dewankhana. The soldiers and officers and 
other employees of Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan, who 
were still there only on account of the promises made by Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan, came to Ifis house and took him on an 
elephant to the Dar-ul-Imara of Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar 
Khan. From Muradabagh the English, with their officers and 
army and cannons came to the Dar-ul-Imara of Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan and cautiously stood round the Dar-ul- 
Imara. Nawab Shumshuddaula Bahadur with his officers and 
Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan went inside the 
Dewankhana of Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan. On 
the motion of the English, Nawab; Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan sent word to Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan who 
was inside his Mahal at the time, that he should either pay up 
the soldiers or should make over his rich Mut(is(idee9 to him so 
that he may realize from them at the point of bayonet the 
revenue misappropriated by than and pay up the salary of the 
soldiers and the dues of the English. This discussion went on 
till the afterBoon/whfiu Nawab Meer Moharmnad Jafar Khan sent 
one of bis confidential servants to say that he was ready to 
leave the Kingdom to him (Meer Kasim); that he intended 
to go to BiMulldhy and that Meer Kasim may do whatever he 
liked and tiiat he should pay the Sng&h ted the army m the 
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way he thought proper. He said that if the English 
^cepted his proposal they should manage for his voyage 
so that he with his family and children may go to 
Calcutta with the English. Nawab Shumshu3daula Bahadur 
informed Nawab Meer Mohammad J afar Khan that he might 
go to Calcutta with him. Innumerable barges and country 
boats were brought over to the Dar-ul-Imara. Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan took all the valuables^ jewellery, 
gold mohurs, silver and gold utensils and other valuable and 
fancy articles from the inside of his palace and such things 
from the outside as he could get^ had boats laden with these, 
took the employees of the Mahal, e.g, Bano Begum and her 
family, some male personal attendants, some trustworthy soldiers 
and confidential servants and started for Calcutta in company 
with an Englishman. On the 10th Babil Awal 1071 Hijrxh 
in the Dar-ul-Imara Shuinshuddaula Bahadur and other English 
ofiicials of rank installed Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan on the Maenad of the Governorship of Bengal. He 
became known as Nasir-ul-mulk Imtyaz-ud-daula Nawab 
Ali Jah Meer Mohammad Ka^im Khan Bahadur Nusrat Jiing'’^ 
The rule of Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan was pro- 
claimed in the city by beat of drum. The raeses ( gentry ) of 
Bengal of all classes and rank presented him with nazan and 
welcomed him as Nawab. In a week or two Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan made arrangements for payments by 
instalments to the soldiers and to the Company. Nawab 
Shumshuddaula Bahadur and other English otlicials returned 
to Calcutta with the British army and Nawab Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan devoted liimself to general administration and 
chiefly to the finances with special reference to the defalcation 
made in the time of his predecessors. He paid equal atten- 
tion to the army and the treasury. In the treasury he ap- 
pointed as clerks some of the old Mutasadees of Mahabat Jang^s 
time and ^ Nazirs some of his own trustworthy attendants. 
He showed great favour to his cousin Abu Ali Khan and con- 
ferred the title of Moizuddaula on his uncle Turab Ali Khan. 
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He appointed AH Ibrahim Khan of Shaikhpurah one of the 
Maliks of Subah Behar. He appointed the brothers of Mohammad 
Zair Hosain Khan his personal attendants and entrusted to'him 
the work of distributing* the pay of the soldiers and of looking* 
after some of his household affairs. He appointed Sita Bam 
the famous Mutasaddi and accountant of the late Mahabat 
Jang an auditor of the Dewaai and an accountant in the depart- 
ment of the treasury from which pensions and allowances were 
paid. He confirmed his old jMunshi and conferred upon him 
the title of Hafiz Israr Khan. He appointed Kliwaja Giirgeen 
Klian, brother of Khwaja Madar, a daro^a of artillery^ and 
a^ikod him to get English-made cannon and to employ sepoy 
regiments. The said Khwaja became such a great favourite 
of the Nawab that otliers began to envy hi.^ position. The 
Nawub took him into his confidence and his words had therefore 
groat weight with him. 

Shaikh Syed Ali, an inhabitant ^f Lucknow^ was given tlio 
post of B ikhshi in the inllit iry department^ and after his death 
his son Mohammad Ali and his nephews Farhat Ali and I’ar- 
kat Ali were also appointed bakhsis. Mirza Sliumshuddin; who 
was a great liumourist, w*as ajipointed to the post of Turkhanee, 

On finding the treasury empty Meer Mohammad KasJiji 
Khan felt much embarrassed. He did not know hovv ho would 
be able to meet the excessive demands. He had to pay off the 
soldiers ; he had to pay the dues of the Comj^any ; and with 
a depleted treasury he felt himoelf at his wit's end^ specially be- 
cause of his having taken the entire resj)Onsibility upon himself. 
He commenced the settlement of the Pargannahs of Bengal and 
in lieu of their dues, made over the district of Burdwan to the 
English and pawned some of his je wels with the members of 
the Council. Having arranged for paying off the Company, he 
devoted his attention to paying the soldiers who were in arrears. 
He detected the misappropriations made by the Mutasaddis and 
after deducting the amounts thus misappropriated he paid the 
balance from the treasury. Some were sent to the Pargannahs 
with payment orders to the local officials ; while to some he 
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held out promises to pay with the least possible delay. 
This humane treatment was looked upon by the soldiers of 
the Nizamat as a God-sent blessing, which they had never 
received in the time of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan and which 
proved to be the real cause of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan's 
popularity. He made a budget of his income and expen iiture 
and regulated his expenses accordingly . 

He dispensed with luxuries and effected economy in every 
branch. He i*ealized large sums from Chinni Lall and Munni 
Lall, the Mutasaddis of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan. It is 
said that he went so far as to ^recover forcibly money from 
some of the relatives and dependants of Navvab Mahabat Jang 
and Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan as well as from those public 
women who had been lavishly paid by Mceran end Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khin, and credited the amounts thus realized in 
the state treasury. But Sakat Singh, the famous Mutasaddi of 
Mahab at Jang, made a list pf his valuables, jewellery and cash^ 
and submitted it to Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan. Meer 
Mohammad Kasim was much pleased at this, gave the man a 
portion of his property, and took the rest himaelf and raised 
his position. In this manner Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
improved the finances. He kept those soldiers in his service 
whom he considered fit and dispensed with the services of the 
incapable after paying up their salaries. 

He now turned his attention to the refractory Zamindars. 
The first thing that he did in this direction was to march against 
Asad Khan, son of Badiuzzama. Asad Khan was a Z imindar 
of Birbhum and as one of the biggest Zamindars of the time 
in the province of Bengal also possessed an army. Moham- 
mad Kasim defeated him, took a decent amount from him, 
increased the revenue of his state, and brought him to submission. 

For the present the author leaves Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan engaged in his administration of Bengal and turns his 
attention to the affairs of Azlmabad (Patna). 

M hen the Viceroyalty of Bengal passed into the hands of Meer 
Mohamitiad Kasim Kb^in, Major Caniac Khan Bahadur and 
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other British military officers. Maharajah Bam Naraiw, the Naib 
of the Bihar Province, Baja Ram Ballabh, the Mutasaddi of 
Siddiq Ali Khan deceased, and Maharajah Shitib Bae,, the 
Dewan of the province of Bihar, began to advance towards the 
vicinity of Kayiamapnr with their own armies, as well as with 
the armed retainers of some of the raeges (gentry) of Azlma** 
bad (Patna) whose names the author does not recollect, with 
^ view to oppose the combined armies of King Ali Gauhar 
(Shah Alam), the French Monsieur Law, and Kamgar Khan, 
Zamindar of Tirhut, Thus they all marched and encamped near 
the appointed place, when the combined forces of the King 
also appeared. Fighting commenced the next morning. Kamgar 
Khan was the first to run away from the battlefield, 
harassed by British artillery fire. He was followed by tho 
King and his army. The forces of Monsieur Law also fled 
at last, but the French general stood firm by his cannon. 
When Major Carnac and other English officials saw the 
brave general standing at his post, they rode up to him, 
praised him for his admirable coui'age, took him into their camp, 
and entertained him. 

Maharaj ih Sbitab Rae, who was a sincere well wisher of ihj 
English, then proposed that peace be concluded with the 
King, which was readily accepted by Rajah Ram Narain, Major 
Carnac and the other English officials. The English made 
Maharajah Shitab Rae their representative and sent him as such 
to the royal camp with a view to open negotiations with His 
Majesty. Maharajah Sbitab Rae proceeded to the royal camp, 
and had the honour of obtaining an audience of His Majesty. 
He spoke with BO much force and eloquence and managed the 
business so tactfully, that the King accepted the terms proposed 
by him, and handed over to him ^firman^ sealed witli the royal 
seal, consenting to the proposals regarding the treaty. The 
Maharajah returned to the English camp with the royal ^rman. 
The English were much pleased with the Maharajah folr the 
dexterous manner in which he had settled such a delicate question, 
\vhich they considered no other Indian was capable of doipg 
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then. The same day the King removed his camp nearer to 
where the English lay. Kamgar Khan was not pleased with the 
news and went away to bis own country. The next morning 
Major Carnac Khan Bahadur together with the British officials. 
Maharajah Ram Narain, Maharajah Ram Ballabh, Maharajah 
Shitab Rae Bahadur and a small" retinue started for the purpose 
of seeing the Emperor. They were allowed to enter the royal 
camp and on being favoured with an audience presented nazav. 
At the request of Maharajah Shitab Rae the Emperor mounted 
elephant, and in company with Major Carnac Khan Bahadur 
and other English nrilitary officer^ of high rank, started for a 
garden near Gaya. The Maharajah and other high officials took 
leave of the King and repaired to their camps. The next day 
the King in full state, accompanied by the Maharajah and 
the English with their armies, started for Azimabad and reached 
there by continued marches. The King and his officials were 
accommodated in the royal fort, where His Majesty was presented 
with nazars suited to the dignity of his exalted position. The 
imperial forces encamped near the tank of Meethapur. The 
British army and its officers accommodated themselves in 
their own camps at Bankipore, Maharajah Shitab Rae and 
Maharajah Rama Narain went to their respect ive residences, 
while Maharajah Raj Ballabh and the army of Siddiq Ali Khan 
remained outside the city near Bagh Jafar Khan. The next day 
the English official^. Maharajah Shitab Rae, Maharajah Ram 
Narain,. Maharajah Raj Ballabh Singh and other gentry of 
Azimabad assembled and went to the royal fort. They got the 
audience of the Emperor and presented nazars. They requested 
His Majesty to ascend the ancestral throne, raised the royal 
umbrella over his head and in honour of the accession presented 
him with nazars for the second time. The royal accession was 
procli^imed by heat of drum in all the streets of Azimabad. The 
public were overjoyed to hear the pleasant news, 'which was an 
indication of the restoration of peace and order. It was a master- 
stroke of the policy of Maharajah Shitab Rae Bahadur, which in 
fact placed the British rule in India on a firm basis and restored 
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peace to the inhabitants of Bengal. As soon as Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan heard of the treaty that was made with 
the Emperor and of his accession to the royal throne, he started 
for the Subah of Bihar, through the hilly regions of Birbhum 
and Kharagpur. After several marches he arrived at Azimabad 
with a large army and enoamped to the east of Bagh Jafar Khan, 
Maharajah Bam Narain and Maharajah Eaj Ballabh went 
to him with their forces. The next day Major Carnac Bahadur 
and other English officials went to see him and informed him of 
the treaty and the accession and induced him to acknowledge the 
King. Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan replied that they 
should first call Maharajah Shitab Rae Bahadur, who was tlie 


real moving spirit, and that he would reply to them after he had 
a talk with the Maharajah. Major Carnac Khan Bahadur therefore 
sent for the Maharajah Bahadur. Maharajah Shitab Eac Baha- 
dur having put on his armour took his retinue with liim and 


forthwith went to tho English in theeamp at Bagh Jafar Khan. 
With them ho went before Nawab Meer Mohammad Kiisitn 
Khan and taking the Nawab’s ^wsition into consideration he 
l.resented him a valuable Nawab Meer Mohammad 

Kasim Khan too owing to his previous accjuaintance witJi 
the Maharajah stood up in his honour, embraced him, aece])(ed 
the pcMahz pr. seated by him, and asked him to take lor, 
scat. He first expressed his great appreciation of the tact and 
ability with whieb tho Maharajah had managed ihs whole busi- 
ness, and then asked him to relate to him all that had transpired 
in connexion with the matter. With such remarkable eloquence 
did the Maharajah expound the whole matter that tho 
Nawab was immensely pleased with him. But Meer Mobamnia.] 
Kasim Khan either through fear or Out of mere vainglo.rS 
not consent to go to tho King's fort. Maharajah Shitab Rae 
however, whispered something in his ears and after a Uttle con’ 
suleration he expressed his willingness to meet the Emperor in 
to c! Ifc English. „„ 

to t mtokloTO of iho Na»»b aod »o„t to tW Eoglid, 
Factor,. Tk, fa.,.trf to Factory vor, ta.tefull, .ad 
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a golden masnad on a wooden dais, which was reserved for the 
Emperor. After taking His Majesty to their Factory the English 
asked him to take a seat on the ma%mdy while they all remained 
standing before him bareheaded and with folded arms. Nawab 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan mounted an elephant and proceed-^ 
ed to the Factory with great pomp and splendour. When he 
came near the Factory he dismounted . The English went forward 
to receive him and conducted him to His Majesty in a mannet 
suited to his dignity. The Nawab was well versed in the 
etiquette of a Ro^al court. He made obeisance to His Majesty, 
and presented him with 1,0Q1 .gold mohurs, suits for his special 
use, and valuable jewellery placed on trays. In return the Emperor 
honoured the Nawab with a Jchilat of seven pieces, a garland 
of pearls, a aurpech (a piece of cloth tied round the head), 
an embroidered cJioga set with stones, a crest with ostrich 
plume, a sword with a shield, a jhalardar palki, an elephant 
and horse and drum. The Nawab again presented nazar to the 
Emperor in token of grafitudefor the high honour done to him, 
and after paying his loyal respects to His Majesty, retired into 
another room. The Nawab then called Major Carnac, Mr. Macober, 
the senior officer of Azimabad, and other English officials. Nego- 
tiations regarding revenue and other affairs of the provinces of 
Bengal were opened through Maharajah Sliitab Rae, who was 
the recognized agent of both the parties, and after a good deal 
of discussion it was settled that 24 lakLs of rupees should be 
annually paid to the Emperor in the shape of a present to His 
Majesty. 

After the settlement of this business, Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan took leave of the Emperor and repaired to his camp. 
The Emperor also proceeded to the fort. Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan also requested the Emperor to dismiss Mir Hedayat 
Ali Khan, father of Gholam Husain Khan, from his army as being 
the sole cause of the disturbance that had taken place and to 
direct him to go to his yaym. On his arrival at the fort the 
Emperor* dismissed Meer Hedayat Ali Khan, who had to make 
bis way towards hUjagin at Husainabad. 
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The English oiBcers, Maharajah Ram Narain and other 
persons of high rank and position used to pay their respects to 
the Emperor and the Nawdb so long as the former remained in 
the fort of A.zimabad. The sum which Meer Muhammad Kasim* 
Khan had promised to pay to the Emperor was, at the instance 
of the English, paid to His Majesty through Maharajah Shitab 
Rae. 

At tbe time when the Emperor was engaged in the province 
of Bihar, Navvab Muhammad Raza Quli Khan, afterwards known 
as MuniruJdaula, was sent as a representative to Ahmad Shah 
AbJali. In the meantime Shujauddaula, Najecbuddaula, Ahmad 
Khan Bangash and other Afghans invited Ahmad Shah to come 
and oppose the Mahrattas who had appeared on the scene with a 
large and powerful army with the sole aim of setting up Biswas 
Rao Chief of Poona on the throne of Hindustan and in response 
to this invitation Ahmad Shah arrived in Delhi from Kandahar. 
It took Ahmad Shah nine months to^crush the Mahiattas. After 
defeating the Mahrattas Ahmad Shah plundered some of the 
Indian cities and took large sums of money from Shujauddaula 
and the Afghans, whom he also directed, at the instance of 
Muhammad Raza Quli Khan Muniruddaula, to remain firm and 
loyal to the crown. Ahmad Shah then left Hindustan for his 
country. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, Najeebuddaula placed 
Sultan Jeewan Bakht, the eldest son of Shah Alam, on the throne 
at Shahjahauabad as a deputy of his father and issued coins 
in the name of Shah Alam, Shujauddaula, Ahmad Khan 
Bangash and other Afghan Chiefs also issued coins in the name of 
the Emperor, had his name read out from the pulpits along with 
the Khutha% (written sermons), submitted loyal addresses of 
congratulations to him at Azimabad, with large and valuable 
presents and invited him to come to Hindustan. The Emperor 
offered his thanksgivings to the Almighty and proceeded from 
Azimabad towards the provinces governed by Shujauddaula 
either in the end of the month of Shawwal, or in the^egining of 
thatof Zeekad 1170 Hijrah. Meer Muhammad Kasim Khan 
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and the English ofBoials after making suitable pfOsents to His 
Majegtyj gave him a most loyal send-ofi. One of the English 
officials^ accompanied by Maharajah Shitab Rae a small 
delaohment of troops, went with the Emperot to a distance 
of three or four manzils. They then returned to Aziinabad, 
and the Emperor proceeded onwards, till after crossing Karam- 
nasa, he met the forces of Shuj mddaula which had been posted 
there with a view to receive him with full military honours 
and give him a right loyal reception. Shujauddaula himself 
made due obeisance to His Majesty, presented him with 
and valuable jewellery, etc., and took him towards his Subah 
(province). 

In the beginning of the rule of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan, 
Maharajah Shitab Rae had given pledge to Colonel Clive Sabit- 
jang Bahadur, the founder of the British Empire in India, Mr. 
Amyatt, Captain Knox, Major Carnac Khan Bahadur and other 
English officials, that he wauld be firm in his attachment to the 
Company and the English had also promised to stand constantly 
by him. This was the mutual understanding between the English 
and Maharaj ih Shitab R le, and it was on this understanding 
that the Maharajah endeavoured to settle matters with the 
Emperor, The tactful manner in which he concluded the 
peace, the vigour which characterized his action in installing 
the Emperor at the instance of the English, tic discrimination 
with which he settled the affairs of Bengal, and the tact 
with which he finally disposed of the business of the King and 
conducted His Majesty from Azirnabad to the province govern- 
ed by Shujauddaula, maJe a profound impression on the Englibh. 
Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan, who watched all these 
proceedings and saw many things for himself, also entertained 
a very high opinion of Maharajah Shitab Rae. He thought 
that if he could gain the Maharajah to his side and make him 
his friend and supporter, he would be of great service to him in 
his political and administrative work. With this object in 
view, His Highness one day spoke to Major Carnac Khan 
Bahad^f that he bad never seen Maharajah Shitab Rac since 
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his meeting him in the Imperial Darbar and that he would 
be very pleased to see him again. Major Carnac replied 
that he would see Maharajah Shitab Hao and arrange 
the matter. Major Carnac then took leave of the Nawab- 
and went straight to the Maharajah. The Maharajah re- 
ceived Major Carnac most courteously, and in the course of 
conversation Major Carnac asked the Maharajah to see the 
Nawab. The Maharajah thought over the matter and hesi- 
tated, He frankly told Major Carnac that he had no faith in 
the Nawab, that he considered His Highness to be wanting in 
firmness and fidelity. In the Maharajah's opinion the Nawab 
was vainglorious and selfish in the ex,treme, consequently 
there was every probability of his turning against the English 
as soon as he got full power and saw his authority well 
established. The Maharajah was pledged to the English, and 
he could not therefore look to the interests of any ono whose 
interests were Inot identical with theirs. It was therefore 
that he did not like to sec the Nawab. But Major Carnac 
persisted and explained to the Maharajah the desirability of 
seeing the Nawab, chiefly because of his being in favour with 
most of the English officials who were bound to support his 
cause. Maharajah Shitab Rae, however, yielded, and consented 
at last, though rather reluctantly. 

The Major then went home. The next day Maharajah 
Shitab Rae Bahadur mounted an elephant and with his retinue 
and attendants went to Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan. He got down at the gate, went inside on foot accom- 
panied by some of his chosen attendants, and made his obeisance 
to the Nawab. The Nawab stood up to receive him and gave him 
a seat near his Ma$nad. After enquiring ^fter the Maharaja's 
health, the Nawab complained to him of his not having 
seen him for a long time. The Maharajah gave a suitable 
reply, (and apologized to His Highness for his inability 
to call on him. After some friendly conversation, the Nawab 
asked all Lis attendants to retire. The Maharajah .also made 
his men retire from the place. When the Nawab and the 
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Maharajali were alone, the Nawab sought the help and friend- 
ship of the Maharajah. He said Oh Maharajah ! I loot upon 
you as a staunch friend of mine and regard you more than 
I would my elder brother. I highly appreciate your statesman- 
ship, your political foresight, your wisdom, your sagacity 
and your military genius. I have a great regard tor your high 
character and nobility of soul. I count upon you and entertain 
friendly feelings towards you ; and if you promise to he my 
constant companion and to be firm in your attachment to me, 
I pledge on oath and on my honour to be your sincere wellwisher, 
and to make you my deputy in the administration of the pro- 
vince of Bengal. The Maharajah, who was one of the most 
ex|>erienced men of his age, a keen observer of human nature 
and a shi'ewd man of business, replied I am much obliged 
to your Highness for the good and kindly feelings you enter! ain 
towards me, for the hearty and enthusiastic reception you have 
given me, and for the hopes^jof prospects and the promise of help 
you have been kind enough to hold out to me. Y our Highness 
loust also believe that I am your sincere wellwisher. But I am 
afraid I do not find myself equal to the task your Highness 
has been kind enough to impose upon me. However, I shall 
think over the matter in my calmer moinents and give 
a decisive answer w'heri I have the honour of calling next on 
your Highness. The Nawab was much delighted to Lear 
all this and after presenting aiar and pan to the Mali. .rajah 
bade him good-bye The Maharajah came home, and after 
taking his meal sent for his attendants and related to them 
all that liad happened at the Nawab^s. They wx're unaniinonsly 
of opinion that he should accept the i>roposals of the Nawab, 
inasmuch as his promotion to the post of deputy to the Nazim 
of Bengal would enhance his dignity and raise his social 
position considerably. The Maharajah kept silent and did not 
say anything one way or the other. In the afternoon he went 
to Major Creek. At Major Creek^s he also found three more 
of his English friends. He related to them all that had hap - 
pcned at the Nawab^s and sought their advice iu the matter. They 
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congratulated him and advised him t6 accept the proposals mad^ 
by the Nawab, as that would raise his social status and give them 
an assurance that their position would be safe and their interests 
well protected. But at the same time he should communicate 
to the Council at Calcutta over his signature all that the Nawab 
proposed to him> as it will be to his advantage if his 
appointment was made in consultation with the English at 
Calcutta and the members of the Council. They then asked 
him to see the Nawab, tell him that he had accepted his pro^^ 
posals, and then again inform them of all that he said in reply. 
The Maharajah said in reply, that he in reality would not wish 
to serve the Nawab and did not like his company. But they 
})ersisted and requested the Maharajah to see the Nawab, after 
which they would consider the matter. The Maharajah first 
kept quiet, then talked on other subjects, and at last took leave 
of them aud came home. 

At home and in his leisure hours, Maharajah Shitab Rae deli- 
berated over the matter, and at last came to the conclusion that 
it would be much safe to avoid the company of the Nawab. Bub 
having regard for the advice given him by Major Creek, and his 
other English friends, on the fourth day he mounted an elephant 
and in full State proceeded towards the camp of Meer Muhamm id 
Qasim Khan. Meer Muhammad Qasim Khan received him 
most cordially and enthusiastically, and seated him nearer to 
himself than on the previous occasion. The Nawab then 
ordered his men to retire from the place, and when he and the 
Maharajah were alone, asked the Maharaj ih most courteously 
to favour him with his definite opinion, and give him a 
decisive answer. The Maharajah who was adept in court 
business, replied that he would feel much obliged if His 
Highness would condescend to excuse him from taking upon 
himself the great responsibility with which he Was to be entrust- 
ed, for even without the proposed honour be would remain 
equally firm and faithful to His Highness. He added that as 
ha wa3 most anxious to visit his native place, and see his family, 
whom he had left in the up-country, and whom he had not seen 
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for fonr years^ he would deem it a special favour if he would be 
granted four months^ leave to go and see his family after which 
lie would again pay his respects to His Highness, and most gladly 
carry out all his instructions and orders. 

The Nawab heard all this with great attention but pressed 
-* the Maharajah to accept his proposals. When the Maharajah 
saw that the Nawab would not yield, he asked his permission 
to speak out the truth without any mental reservation. The 
Maharajah said that as he had entered into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the East India Company through some 
t)f the English officials, it would be proper and desirable, both 
in the interests of His Highness and himself, to get him into 
His Highness^ service after consulting the English. This 
address of the Maharajah made an impression on the Nawab and 
he consented to appoint the Maharajah after getting a written 
permission from the English. The Nawab therefore wanted to 
write to the English in ccyisultation with the Maharajah. Jhit 
the Maharajah asked His Highness^ permission to go home 
and to pay again his respects to His Highness after four or 
five days, when he would write in His Highness^ presence. 
The Nawab consented. Itar and 'pan were then presented to 
the Maharajah who took leave of the Nawab, and went home. 
The friends and relatives of the Maharajah all approved of the 
idea of his accepting the service of the Nawab, but the Maha- 
rajah doubted very much the soundness of the arrangements. 
He had no trust or confidence in the Nawab. He considered 
him unprincipled, faithless and treacherous, and did not wish to 
have anything to do with him. In the meantime, Maharajah 
Ham Narayan heard of the incident and came to Maharajah 
Shitab Rae who gave him a hearty reception. 

Maharajah Ram Narayan also advised Maharajah Shitab 
Rae to accept the service of the Na^ab. But the Maharajah 
remained firm in diis opinion. The fact is that he had no faith 
iu the Nawab, who he thought was a dangerous man, sadly 
wanting, in the firmness of character. The Maharajah told 
Ram Narayan point blank that he would not on any account 
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accept service under any one else except under tlie East India 
Company. Ram Narayan expressed his entire agreement with 
the Maharajah, and highly appreciated his foresighted policy 
and sound judgment. Maharajah Ram Narayan then asked the* 
Jfaharajah as to what he would do, xM)w that the matter had 
so far advanced. The Maharajah replied that he would first 
see Major Creek Khan Bahadur and his other English friends, 
inform them of what had happened, and then quietly sit at home 
and never see the Nawab again. Ram Narayan then took leave 
of the Maharajah and went home. The next morning Maha- 
rajah Sliitab Rae called upon Major Creek where he met his 
other English friends also. He related to them all that had 
transpired and souglit their advice. Major Creek and others 
said that they would bo aide to give definite opinion in the 
matter, after they had seen the letter of the Nawab to 
the Compnny. The Maharajah Ihen came homo. But soon 
after he was told that the Nawab was much annoyed with him 
on account of Maharajah Ram Narayan^s coming to him, 
Tlie fact U that the Nawab hated Maharajah Ram Narayan 
and bore grudge against him, and therefore felt much offended 
on hearing that he had seen Maharajah Shitab Rae. Under 
these circumstances the Nawab himself did not send for Maha- 
rajah Shitab Rae, with the result that there was no further 
meeting between them. This state of affairs greatly delighted 
the Maharajah who felt quite relieved. The Maharajah subse- 
quently related all these facts to Major Creek, and his other 
English friends, who were unanimous in their commendation of 
his tact, foresight and sagacity. 



V.— The Social Organization of thelPabiri 

Bhuiyas. 


By Rod Bahadttr Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

The Pabri Bhuiyas are not divided into clans, sub-tribes, or 
castes. There is no trace amongst them of any 
Village orga- totemic organization. The unit of their social 
nizatioh. organization is the village consisting of families 

supposed to be desjended from a common 
lincestor and all regarded as kutumbs or agnates. In almost 
every village, however, one or mote families of marriage-relations 
called Bandhus have settled. 

For every village there*^is a secular headman called the Naek 
and a sacerdotal headman called the Dihuri. 


Village Head* villagers hie Called Parjas. 

The Dihuri is said to belong to the elder 
branch and the Naek to a younger branch of 
the origiual villago-fainlly. The Dihuri is allotted ^ome land 
called ^Mlihuri^Mand in the village to enable him to meet the 
expenses of the public p^jai performed for the benefit bf the 
villagers. The Dihuri, besides having charge of the public 
worship of the gods, is dong with the Naek the leader of the 
villagers in all social, socio-religious and socio-political matters. 
The Naek is the guide and representative of the villagers in 
their relations with the authorities and with the outside world 


generally. 

These posts are both hereditary. Within a fortnight after 
the death of a Dihuri, the villagers assemble at 
Saooession to darbar, or village meeting-ground, and 

Dihurisliip* band over a new bamboo basket to his eldest 
son, and each villager presents him with a 
loaf-cup filled with unhusked rice. The new Dihuri now bathes 
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himself and husks the rice which he offers along ^ith sonle 
polo and frankincense to Gdi^sn the tutelary deity of the 
village. He then boils some afwa rice into which he eats 
alone. Henceforth he is the recognized Dihuri of the village. 
There is no bar to a bachelor being appointed a Dihuri. 

When a Dihuri dies without a male issue, the adult males of 

the village assemble at the darbar and a new 
Election of a Dihu^ is elected by the following method. The 
Cuccossw to a cleaned with cowdung and 

water. Every villager present brings a hana- 
fiil of unhuskcd rice. All this rice is taken and hulked by an 
elderly man of the village after he has bathed and has washed 
the basket and wInnowIng-fan to be used in busking the rice. 
The rice thus husked is now pi leed before the assembled villagers. 
Any one of them who desires to do so, takes up some grains of 
rlee in the joined palms of his hands and drops them on the 
ground naming so ae villager whom hf considers suitable for the 
post. The grains so dropped are called pun/is and the puffjis 
dropped by different men are all dropped close to one another. 
All the punjis thus pla.ed on the ground are then covered over 
with a new earthen vessel. The villagers then disperse. Next 
morning, the villagers after bathing themselves assemble there 
to ascertain wldch punji has remained entirely sep irate from 
others so that not a grain has got mixed up with the on 

any side of it. The man in whose name such phvji was dropped 
is declared to be the elected Dihuri. Some elderly man now 
hands over the basket containing rice and flowers to the Dihuri 
thus elected, and say/, From to- Jay you become our Dihuri. 
He tikt's the basket home and keeps it suspended indksika 
so that none else may touch it. 

The JSdtk and ,the Dihuri preside over the panchayat or 
The Village village elders by which ordinary 

Panchayat and offences and disputes are decided, and the Ndek 
the judicial aud the Dihuri pass orders and sentences in 


f uncti o n s 
of the Dihuri 
and the Naek« 


accordance with ancient tribal custom. For- 
merly, it is said, a murderer caught in the act 
might bo killed while engaged in the murder; 
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otherwi^ be might be given a severe beating which might cause 
my injury short of death ; and a man proved to have stolen 
another's goods was punished by making him remain seated 
for three days with his legs buried in holes made in the ground. 
A husband catching his wife and her paramour in the act of 
adultery was entitled to out down both of them with his axe. But 
if they succeeded in separating and going a few steps apart they 
had to be handed over to the authorifiCs for punishment. In 
such a case the woman is made over to the adulterer if he is not a 
kutumb of the woman^s father; otherwise she is made over to her 
parents. An erring female is not punished unless she has gone 
wrong with a man of another caste, in which case she Is excommu- 
nicated. Disputes about jiartition or inheritance of property are 
decided according to customary tribal law by the village pan- 
chayat under the guidance of the Nd€& and the Diliuri. When 
important questions arise which they cannot decide, or when their 
decision is not accepted, the matter may be referred to the Pan- 
chajat of the Bar, to convene which, however, the disputing party 
has to provide a costly feast. 

The orthodox methods employed by a Pabri Fanchayat in 
deciding disputes or finding out a culprit where 
Oaths and there is no evidence are the use of oaths and 
ordeals. Oaths arc taken by touching the 
earth and saying, — May I be one with the earth [mdtiha) — (i.e. 
die and rot in the earth) — if my statement (or my claim, as 
the case may be) is not true or correct by placing the hands 
on the head of one^s son and saying, May my line {ban^a) 
be extinct if my statement (or my claim, as the case may be) is 
not correct or by invoking the gods by name and saying, '' If 
I am guilty, may I be destroyed by you, ye gods)"\ A Imore 
elaborate method is the following : — A portion of the darhdr 
or open space in front of the Manda-ghar of the \illage is cleaned 
with cowdung and water, and on the spot thus cleaned some 
lenud^mdti or earth from an anthill (representing the Earth), 
a tiger^s skin, and a twig of the Jcunu plant are placed, 
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The tillage Dihuri now invokes Dharam-Beota, at the Supremo 
God, and offers arua rice to Him. The deponent then touches 
the 'ground ind says,—" If I be guilty, may my line be extinct 
or fny chest {chhdtt) btirst opeii.^ 

One or other of three different modes of ordeal arO employed 
(.0 find out the truth or otherwise of an accusation made against 
a man or a woman of beiftg a Pdrtgni or sorcerer or witch. These 
are the cowdung {Gobat>hdfi) test; the iron tesb, and the ladder 
{Bdro-ddda) test. The Qohar-hdri test is as follows : — 
A coin is placed in a vesi^el full of boiling hot cowdung. The 
person accused of being a Pdthgtti is asked t!) dip his light hand 
into the boiling cowdung and take out the coin. If the hand 
remains uninjured in the process, the accused is declared inno- 
cent. If the hand is burnt or scalded the person is declared lo 
be a Pdngni. In the iron test, the accused person has to lake 
up a poumVs weight of red-hot iron three tinus on his right 
hand. If the hand Is not scalded the pe^’sou is declared innocent ; 
otherwise he is hold guilty. The Bdro-dddd test is the following : — 
A ladder of twelve rungs is set up and on tlie ground below the 
ladder a small circle [rnandtd) is inscribed, Iiisile the circle tlie 
Dilniri makes offerings of a rice to Dharain Dtota. The accused 
gi‘ts up on the topmost rung of the ladder on whioli a cup of milk, 
a mango twig, and some drud rice h ive been placed. The rieeused is 
rccpiircd to drop these one after another into ilio eirel(‘. If t) eso 
all fall inside the circle, the accused is declan'd innocent. If 
anything — even a single grain of rice — falls outside the circle he 
is declared guilty. The punishment for a Pdngni is expulsion 
from the village. 

When a Pabri of the village is found guilty of having 
killed either intentionally, or through neglect, 
Other fane- or by accident, a cow, calf, or ox, or of having 

tions of the ^ ^ non-Pabri female, the Naek and the 
the Naek. Dihuri pass the sentence of excommunication 
on him and fix the quantity of rice, goats, fowls, 
salt and other requisites of a fea^it which must bo supplied for 
the Panchayat of the Bar organization (lo be presently described)^ 
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when they first meet, for the purpose of restoring him to the 
community ; and they also inform the offender that he has to 
pay a fine of twelve rupees to the Bar to be spent as follows : — 
One rupee each to be paid to the Bhandari, and the Pab^i Behara 
of the Bar, a ^tpee or half a rupee to be paid to the Dhoba 
BeharS, and the balance to meet the expenses of a second feast 
when the Pauchayat break up. When hunting expeditions 
{Pafdht) are contemplated by the villa^^rs — as is usually done 
between the months of Chait and Jaistha (March to May) — the 
Dihuri fixes the date and notifies it to the villagers. On the 
appointed day he performs a puja of the village gods in the morn- 
ing, Then the Dihurl leads the people to the forests. Arriving 
at a cross-road on the borders of the village, the hunters offer 
drua rice^ mdrudy molasses and frankincense to Gdi-srl and also 
take a vow of offering her a fowl, if deer or s^mb/iar or wild bear 
or other game is bagged. They also throw handfuls of rice 
upwards towards the sky for Dharam-Deota (the Sun- god or 
the Supreme God) and downwards for Basuki-mata or Basu-mati 
(the Earth-goddess), The party return home in the evening. 

The Dihuri and the Naek also allot to different men of the 
village the duties they have to perform when the Raja or his 
officials or other important personages visit the village ; they 
select persons who are to carry burdens or palanquins, etc., for 
such visitors ; and collect contributions in money or in kind for 
supplying provisions to honoured guests of the village and to 
meet other public expenses. The Dihurl and the Naek have 
also a general supervision over the bachelors^ dormitory although, 
within the dormitory itself, two of the older boys act as leaders, 
decide upon the order in which they will visit different kutumh 
villages to dance with the maidens of such villages, punish the 
younger boys for neglect of their duties, such as cleaning the 
dormitory, bringing fuel from the jungle, obeying their elders, 
attending to the village guests and fagging for the elder boys 
^ of the village by running their errands and shampooing their 
legs, and so forth. When any member of the dormitory goes 
wrong with a iutumb (agnatic) girl, he is expelled from the 
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dormitory* Iii many villages there still exist common dormi- 
tories for the maidens of the village. The elder girls insti^^ct 
the younger girls in the different styles of dancing. The girls 
weave mats for the bachelors^ dormitory as well as for their own. 
As the girls supply the mats on which the boys sleep in their 
dormitories, so the boys in their tarn supply fuel for the girls^ 
dormitory. Logs of ,wocd are kept burning the whole night 
during the cold months. 

“yrhen owing to some common tribal grievance against 
the authorities a general ris'ng of the tribe is decided upon 
at a meeting of the leaders convened by some prominent 
Bhuiya leader, such as the Garh Naek of Kuira or the Saont of 
Kolaiposh, and by way of a secret signal or message sesamun 
seeds are sent round to the headmen of the different Bhuiya 
villages indicating the number of combatants each village has to 
supply, it ib the Dihuri and the Naek who are to decide which 
of the young men must go to fight*, • and out they go with 
alacrity armed with their bows, arrows, and axes under the 
leadership of their Naek. 

Thus the Pabri village community is bound together not only 
by a bond of blood-relationship and common worship of the 
village deities, but it is also an economic, social and quasi- 
political organization. 

Superimposed on this village organization is the larger 
organization of the Bar. The villages of the 
The Bar Orga- Pabri Pargana are grouped for socio-political 
nization. purposes into several Bars, each bar con- 

sisting of from three to twelve or more 
villages. Thus, villages Kunu, Kundra and Derura form what 
is called a Tin-Khat^a Bar ; villages Siligura, Bhutra, Losi, 
Batanga, Keusara, Simna and Remta form a Sat-khanda Bar 
known as the F arhat-hhan 4 a Bar ; villages Nawagaon, Kalaku- 
dar, Talbahala, Baiknra and Barsawa form a Panch-kharida Ba^r 
known as the JDodSon^Bar ; villages Usgura, Phuljhar, Soso, 
Palamunda, Laghira, Ginia, and a few others together form 
a ^ar known as the Batiisk^padd'bar, For purposes of soci9.1 
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government, the elJers of fche different villages constituting the 
Bar meet in Bar-Pan^cMf^ats. The objects for which the Pancha- 
yats of a Bar now ordinirily meet are to tike back into the com- 
munity a mrtn who wa3 exeommuaicatei by his village Panchayat 
either for having kept a fern ile oE a tribe or caste other than 
Bhulya or Gour, or for having killel a cow, calE, or ox,-— and to 
divide the property of a heirless Pabri of the Bar ; and to in- 
corporate into the Pabri community a man of the Gour caste or 
a non-Pabri Bhuiya of a class at whoso hands Pabri Bhulyas 
may drink water when such Gour or Bhulya has kept a Pabri 
female. 

Every Blr has the folio ving public servants : A Pabri male 
Pablio funo- villages of ilio Bar is appointed 

tionaries of Bhandari or barber who is required to sliavo 
the Bar and a social offender when he is ceremonially taken 
their fane- back to the community or to shave a iion- 
tions« Pabri wjien the Panchayat of the Bar ceremo- 

nially incorporates him into the Pabri community. The Bhan- 
d ii’I also acts as a messenger to notify the date of a meeting of 
the Panchayat of the Bar and to summon the people to attend 
it. Another Pabri of one of the villages of the Bar M aj>point- 
cd as the Behara of the Bar. Ilis duty is to perform the 
purifactory rite of sprinkling from a wooden man or moasuic 
a little cowdung diluted in cow^s urine on the head of a 
social offender when bo is taken back into the comiriunity or on 
the head of non-Pabris who are taken into the Pabri commuuity. 
Besides this Jlhuiya Beharil, a Dhoba or man of the washerman 
caste living in some village of the Bar is also appointed as the 
Dhohd Behara of the Bar. His duty is to wash the clothes of 
a person or family whoa they are taken back or incorporated into 
the Pdbri community, and also the clothes of a family when 
they undergo ceremonial purification after a death or birth in the 
village. Ordinarily a Pabri family wash their own clothes ; 
and at birth, death or marriage and also oh ordinary occasions, 
the functions of a barber are performed by a fellow tribesman 
living in the village. For their services on each occasion, the 
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Bhandari is given a cloth or a rupee in cash, the BhuiyS Behara 
gets a rupee or so and the Dhoba Behara gets from eight apnas 
to a rupee. 

The method of convening a meeting of the PanchayBt of the . 
Procedure of Bar and the procedure followed by the Pan- 
the Bar Pan- chayat are. as follows : — -When the social out- 
chayat. caste informs the Dihuri and Naek of hia 

village that he has coliected the amount necessary for restoration 
to the community, the Dihuri and Nock summons the Bban-^ 
dari of the Bar and, through him, sends a message to the 
different villages of the Bar that such and such a date has been 
fixed for the udhra, or ceremonial restoration of such and such an 
outcaste to the community. Sometimes men of some neighbouring 
Bars are also invited. On the Evening preceding the appointed day, 
as many Pabris as possible assemble at the village of the outcaste. 
On their arrival, the women of the village come with jugs of 
water and wash their feet. The guests each present one or 
two pice to the women. A feast is provided for the assembled 
guests at the cost of the outoa&te. Next morning when the 
Panchayat is assembled the Bhandari shaves the outcaste 
and pares his nails, and the Bhuiya Behara of the Bar by 
way of purification sprinkles a little cow^s urine mixed with 
a little cowdung on his head. The same mixture will also 
be sprinkled over his huts. The man thus restoredi to the 
community takes a bath and, by way of a token of his restora- 
tion to caste, touches the heap of boiled rice which is presently 
served to the assembled men of the Bar, with whom he then site 
down to dinner. When they have finished their meal, they go to 
some stream or pool to bathe. People from adjoining villages- 
return home the same evening, others go back next morning. The 
same method of purification is adopted to purify and incorporate 
into the Pabri community a Gour female who has bee^ kept by a 
Pabri man, or a man of the Gour caste who has kept a P&bri female. 

The Bar Panchayat is invited in the same manner to a village 
where a Pahii Bhuiya has died without any son or nephew ox 
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brother or other male heir. The assembled elders of the "fiar 


divide the deceased^s property into halves, one half of which 
is made over to his widovY and daughters (if any), and the other 
half is taken by the Pancbayat who sell all the effects except rice ; 
and the rice, if any, and the sale proceeds of the other property 
go to provide a feast for them. 

Besides these social functions, the Bar Banchayat also assemble 
to devise means for the redress of any public grievance of the Bar 
or of the tribe, and take such measures as may be decided upon 
at such meeting. 

A Religious bond is supplied to the Bars by the common 
worship of Vats, A Pat is generally some prominent hill 
or mountain in the neighbourhood, or, rather, the spirit of 
such hill or mountain, which is regarded as the tutelary 
deity of the Bar in the same way as its Gdi-srl is the 
presiding deity of a village. Thus the Bdro-khan^d Bar 
including villages Tdsdrdj Keosdrd, Bhutra^ Raota, 
Slrnua, Barabhul, Julu, Fuljhar, etc., worship Bhairi-Pat. 
Among other jpdts may be mentioned Khdncld'pat, Jatea Pat, 
Belmara-Pat, Jdori-Pdt and many others. The name Pat is 
not however confined to mountains alone. The JBrahmani river, 
or rather its spirit, is worshipped under the name of Brahmani 
Pat. For purposes of worship Pats are represented by stones. 

Such are the general features of the social organizition of 


kuira 


the Bhniyas of the Pabri Pargana. The 
Bhuiyas of Kuira Pargana follow exactly the 
same customs and methods in their village 


organization and village administration. But instead of different 


Bars, the whole of the pargana consisting of twenty-nine villages 
form a single Bar, of which the Garh-Naek of Kuipa is the 
leader and Simesvari Pdf the presiding deity. 


The more advanced Hinduized Bhuiyas of the lowlands who 
. i themselves Panch-^aia Bhuiyas and also 

Bhan4it (Swordsmen) Bhuiyas (because they 
form the militia of the state and have the 
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sword for their Saniak or emblem) ^ have a larger social 
and socio-political organization, although their village organi- 
zation agrees on all points with that of the Pabris and 4h« 
Kuira Bhuijas except in the nomenclature of the village 
headmen. Bhuiyas of the lowlands call their village priest the 

Kalo ; and as for the secular headman of a village, the 
name Naek is still retained in some villages and has been 
changed for Ganzhu in others. Some of these HInduized 
Bhuiya families have also borrowed from the Hindus such 
titles, or Sangi/aSy as Sahu, Phot-kar, Stuko, Majhi, Ohdar, 
Behara, Gartia and Pradhan. These titles however do not 
indicate any special function in the tribal organization. With 
their broadened outlook on society, these Hinduized Bhuiyas 
of the lowlands have come to organize a larger tribal associa- 
tion formed of most of the Hinduized Bhuiyas not only of the 
Bonai State but also of the adjoining states of Gangpur, Bamra, 
Keojhar, etc. Once in two or fhree years the elders of the 
tribe all meet in panchayat at the invitation of some important 
personage of the tribe. Such a tribal panchayat of the Pach- 
sai-gharia Bhuiyas is known as a Gaddi. Information is sent 
ta the headmen of different parganas and villages of the day 
and place appointed for the meeting. Those who can afford to 
meet the expenses also invite other sections of the Bhuiyas. 
Such are the Dasgharia, Pachasi Gharia and the Panara-sai 
Bhuiyas (mostly found in Gangpur State), the Katiari Bhuiyas 
of Ke>jhar, Saontia Bhuiyas of Bonsii and Keojhar, etc. 

The Pach-saia-gharia Bhuiyas divide the Bhuiyas into 
three main sections. They call themselves the Paoh-saijl 
Bhuiyas ; the unmixed Non-Hinduized Bhuiyas such as the 
Pabpis of Bonai and Keojhar,— the Hske, Bake, Merha-tari, 
Naksia, Rautapi, etc.,— as Des-Bhuiyas or Bathua Bhuiyas ; and 
the mixed Bhuiyas such as the Rajkuii, etc., as Birdias. 

-u:.- ... ■ - -LT-i- - . . „ ^ 

1 The Bh%a8 of the Kuira Paragaua have also the sword (Khanda) for their 
emhlem and also call themselves Khandaits. The Pabri Bhuiyas h^ve for the‘r 
emblem the hahinga or carrying load as they ^ve to supply load-carriers to the 
K&ja when required. 
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At a Gaddi meeting, matters of common interest to tlie tribe 
are discuseed^ and complaints of grave social 
Procedure at offences committed by any member of the Pacb- 
a Gaddi* sai-^harias are heard, discusicd and decided 

and social outcastes are restored to caste. No 
one in particular presides at the meeting, but all meet as equals, 
although the most intelligent amongst the elderly men take the 
lead in the discussions. On the clay when the Bhulyas from 
different parts of the country assemble, tho^e of each separate 
locality, such as Bonai Bhu iyas, are accommodated in separate 
7ck^n9as (literally, compartments or enclosures) to cook and eat 
their meals. The provisions are supplied by the man who convenes 
the meeting. When the discussions are finished and it is decided 
(as is always done at such Gaddi meetings) to take back into the 
tribe one or more persons who had been outcast^d for some social 
offence, such as killing a bullock through negligence or otherwise, 
a gr.and feast is given at the ’"cost of such person or persons to all 
the assembled Bhuiyas. A big dinner for all the Pach-sai- 
gharla Bhuivas is made ready, the cooking being done not at 
different i?: A a as heretofore but at one big khdnda or spot 
called the Mahd-kfidndti (or great khdadd). The other sections 
of the Bhuiyas are provided with rations which they cook each 
in their own separate hhdncld. When the dinner for the Pach- 
^ai-gharias is ready, the convener of the assembly requests 
them to sit down to dinner. The eldest of the Saonts (social 
heads of certain parganas), Naeks and Kalos are seated side by 
» de. When all have taken their seats and dinner is served to- 
them, the eldest Saont, Naek and Klalo, first eat a mors(d or twO' 
and then some one asks them, Have you begun ? On their 
answering in the affirmative, others begin eating. The person 
restored to the tribe dines with the rest as a token of his restoration*^ 
Although all the Pabri Bliiuyas of Pabri Pargana, Kuira 
Fargana ^ and Keojhar do n ot yet meet in such associations 
^ it is worth noticiug that the mjro or less ninduized portion of the Bhuiyas of 
Knira Pargana now disown the name of Pabyi and call themselves ** Panch Saia 
Per*, Bhuiyas in imitation of the Panch Saia Gharia Bhuiyas. The addition of 
the word shows that they really belong to the Pabjrl section of Bhuiyas#. 

th« name Psi Bh^ij« ** bting applied by the Path S^ai Gh:»rias to the Pabrie. 
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for social purposes as tho Pach-sai-gharlas do in their Gadda^ 
for the last twenty years or so they have begun to associate 
together in a common religious festival once in the year in the 
month of September or October and already atauch meetings of 
the elders of all the Pr.bri villages certain topics of social interest 
have begun to be informally considered. In fact, this religious 
festival of the Pabris is of great social interest as it helps in 
bringing together dot only all the Bhuiyas of Ptibri Pargana but 
c.1ho other sections of the Bhuiyas as well as other castes, high 
and low, of the Honai State. Even the Hindu Raja of the Bonai 
•State tafees a prominent part in this festival which is known as the 
festival of the deity Kont Kuari. The name Kont Kuto* is 
applied to a roundish fragment of some old metal object which 
was dug up by some cultivator and taken charge of by the Pabiri 
Dihuri of vilLige Jolo near the Khandadhar waterfall about 
sixteen miles from Bonaigarh. The Dihuri keeps the so-called 
image in some secret spot during the whole of the year and brings 
it out only on the occasion of this^festival which has come to be 
a tribal festival of the Pabris and a territorial festival for all the 
castes and tribes of the Bonai State. Pabri Bhuiyas even from 
Keojhar may be seen attending the festival. As I had the 
opportunity of witnessing the festival and accompanying the 
procession, I shall proceed to give an account of this interesting 
religious festival. 

On some day after the eighth day of the new moon {Krisnd^ 
and before the following new moon {amdbasyd) day the 
Dihuri of village Jolo comes to the Rajahs garh at Bonai 
when the Raja takes out from bis Bha:gidar (st’ore-room) one 
earthen vessel filled with uiihusked rico of a whitieh colour, seven 
pieces of turmeric, and a little vermilion, and hands these over (o 
the Dihuri. With these the Dihuri returns home. On the 
following Mahalaya, or new moon day, the Dihuri goes to the 
hiding-plac^e of the image, and after making the customary 
offerings (including the rice, turmeric and vermilion received from 
the Raja), carries the image in a small bamboo box to his 
own house at J olo, where the headmen of several Pabri villages 
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ad£iemble. The next day after bathing the image in water, and 
making offerings of drwa rice, fowls, molasses^ etc., to the deity, 
the Dihuri of Jolo carries the image or symbol of Konto Kuari in 
the bamboo-box in procession accompanied by the headmen of 
different Pabri Bhniya villages and followed by a band of 
musicians with their drums and pipes and flutes. That afternoon 
on their arrival at village Haldikudar-^-a Pach-sai-gharia 
Bhuiya village — the Bhuiya Gaotia or headmen of the village 
anoints the image with turmeric paste and offers sacrifices to it* 
Then the image is taken to the house of every other villager who 
may wish to make sacrifices and offerings to the deity. Thence 
the party proceed to village Khutgao and halt that night at 
the house of the Jagirdar or landlord of that place known under 
the title of the Mahapatra who is a Hinduized Gond. The 
bamboo-box containing the image of Kont Kuari is hung up 
inside the house. 

Next morning the Gond *Mahapatra sacrifices a goat to Kont 
Kuari. From his house the image Is taken by the Dihuri of Jolo 
to other houses in village Khutgao, and at every house where it 
is taken either a goat or a fowl is sacrificed to the deity and other 
offerings are made. As the deity may not spend more than one 
night at any one village, the party proceed ibat day to village 
Bichnapoit where they halt for the night at the public house 
known as dera^ghar. Next morning the deity is taken first to 
the house of the Naek of the village who is a Gond and thence 
to other houses of the village where the presence of the deity 
is sought. At every house either a goat or one or more fowls are 
sacrificed to the deity and other offerings are made* Thence the 
party proceed to village Puigao and there they halt for the 
night at the public dera-ghar. 

Next morning the deity is taken first to the house of the 
Gond Tieadman (Ndek) of the Tillage and then to the pother 
houses of wMch the owners request the Dihuri to take it, and 
receives sacriificei^ and offerings at each such house. Tow^tds 
evening they cross the river Brahmant and reach village Jokaikela 
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wliere they halt for the night at the house of the K§.lo or 
village priest who is a Pach-sa -gharla Bhuijra. ^ 

Next morning, after sacrifices are offered at ,tho Kald^s 
houfe, the deity is taken to other houses in the village where 
offerings and sacrifices are made to the deity. In the 
evening the party proceed to village Jomkai and halt at the 
Manda-^har ior the night. Next morning after pujS offerings 
and sacrifices are made to Konto Kuari at the, house of the .Gaontia 
or headman of the village who is a man of the ^Kolita caste, the 
image is taken to the house of different villagers who offer 
sacrifices to the deity. Thence the party proceed to village 
Ohodj^, a,nd it the askfd mi, titki (eighth day of the moon) has 
already begun they proceed straight on towards the Raja’s palace at 
Bonaigarh. If however the eighth day of the moon falls on the 
next day, they halt for the night at Obodyain the compound of 
the Raja’s Khdmdror threshing floor where next morning a goat 
is sacrificed to the deity and then the image is taken to different 
houses in the village and at each* sUch house sacrifices and 
offerings are made to the deity. Thence at sunset the party 
start in procession and at about nine in the evening reach village 
Kontmel about a mile from Bonaigarh. By the roadside at village 
Kontmel an earthen altar has been prejpared for sacrifices to 
the deity, and a canopy has been set up and lamps kept 
burning and carpets spread under it and seats placed for the 
Raja and members of his family as also for other respectable 
visitors. 

On the party arriving there, the Raja and his party 
receive them. The Dihuri of Jolo comes up to the Raja with 
the image ; salutes him, and questions him about ' the health 
and welfare, first of himself, then of his Bam, then of his 
children, then of his servants, then of his elephants, then of his 
horses, and last pf all about the welfare of the land {Ptitkvi or 
Earth). The Raja answers yes to every question; and then 
in his tarn asks the Dihuri about the welfare of himself and 
his children and then of the Pabris generally, and to every ques- 
tion the Dihuri replies in the affirmative. Then the Dihuri 
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places the image on a new cloth which the Rfija has in his hands 
for the purpose. The Raja then places it on a small silver throne 
which he keeps in readiness to receive the deity. While the 
Dihuri hands over the Image to the R&ja^ he addresses the R3.jS> 
saying Here Is your deity (Deota); we kept it in the hills. 
Examine and see if the image is broken or intact.^^ The Raja 
saysj It is all right and hands it over to the Amat, a man 
of the Sudh caste who officiates as the priest of some of the Rajahs 
family deities* The Sudh priest or Amat puts down the image 
on the mud-altar prepared for the purpose where the Amat 
worships the deity with offerings supplied by the Raja, and 
sacrifices two goats supplied by the Raja, both reddish grey in 
colour and both with horns equal in size and both of the same 
height. The two goats are made to stand side by side and both 
are slain with the same stroke of the sword dealt at their 
joined necks by the practised hand of the Barik. After these 
offerings and sacrifices fron^ the Rajahs place, a number of fowls 
and goats brought by men of surrounding villages are o^ffered to 
the deity and offerings of pumpkins, murki (pyramid shaped 
cakes made of fried rice or lawa and molasses) and sweets arc 
brought by the people an I offered to the deity by the Amat* 
Everyone bringing the offerings and sacrifices does so to receive 
some desired boon from the deity, and it is asserted that tho 
boons mentally prayed for at the time by the persons who bring 
the offerings are generally granted. The image is next taken to 
a cross-road at Konjuli, a basti or quarter of the town of Bonai; 
and there again several persons of different castes bring offerings 
and sacrifices which are offered to the deity by the Amat. 
The image is then carried in procession succesively to 'the house 
of a man of the Suri (liquor seller) caste and that of a man of 
the Kasari ^brazier) caste, where special offerings are made to 
the deity. Then the image is taken successively to the seats 
of the deities Nilji and Kumari where sacrifices are offered. 
Finally the image is ceremonially installed in a shed prepared 
for the purpose in the Rajahs palace compound where ^‘BfiWJrlfices 
areagai ^offered. 
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The following morning, which is the ninth day of the 
moon, after sacrifices of a sheep and a goat, the deity is 
carried by the RajS himself into the inner apartments of his 
palace, where the members of his family make ofEerings of sweet* 
meats to Konto Kuari ;■ and finally on an inner veranda of the 
palace the Amat bathes the image in liquor and makes offerings of 
rice, sweets, etc., and sacrifices one or more buffaloes, one or more 
sheep and sixteen or m^ore goats to the deity. After being taken 
to the Rajahs Chhatra-gambhira room (in which state umbrel- 
las are kept) the image is taken first to the houses of the differ- 
ent kinsmen of the Raja and then to those of other residents 
of Bonaigarh and finally to the Amatos house. At every house 
where the image is taken sacrifices or offerings are made to the 
deity. The Arnafc now hands over the image to the Dihuri of Jolo 
who in his turn carries it from house to house in Bahargarh, 
a quarter of Bonaigarh, just beyond the immediate vicinity of 
the palace. Finally it is taken to the bank of the Brahmani 
where the Raja's behara of the untouchable Pan caste hands over 
to the Dihuri a goat and a fowl which the latter sacrifices to the 
deity, and the Pan Behara who by reason of his being an untouch- 
able is not allowed to touch the image or even offer flour 
or rice to the deity with his own hands, offers from some dis- 
tance seven cakes called neefn chukli made of rice-flour and 
pounded leaves of the neem tree. This privilege is allowed to 
the Pan Behara as it is said that an ancestor of this Pan first 
discovered the image. 

Now the Dihuri of Jolo places the image in the bamboo 
box and accompanied by the whole body of Pabri headmen 
crosses over to the other side of the Brahmani where they 
pass the rest of the night at the house of a certain man of the 
Keot caste. Such is the rigidity of custom with this people 
that even if in any year the day dawns by the time they 
reach the Keot^s house, the party must lie down in the 
house for a short while to keep up the practice which has now 
acquired the force of an inviolable rite. Oa getting up, the 
men bathe themselves, and bathe the deity, and tbie Dihuri 
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mates offerings of ricOj flowers, etc., and when available a goat 
is saorifioed. Then the Dihuri takes the deity in procession 
from house to house where sacrifices and offerings are made. 
Thence the. party proceed successively to villages Nalai, Tank- 
jura ,and Brahma)3.rg^, Amatpati, Kurda, ^hugm, Godrua, 
Dhurl, Kolaiposh, Joribaha, Konta Kudar and finally on the 
Kojagar .Purnima day to Jolo. At every^ village the image is 
taken round and offerings and sacrifices are made to the deity at 
. different houses. 

Arrived at Jolo, tfie image is kept .suspended on a tree in 
the jungle. Almost all the adult Pabri Bhuiyas of the nearly 
sixty villages of Pabfi Pargana assemble at J olo on the KojSgar 
Pur^iima day with goats or fowls and rice and other offerings. 

. In the course of the day the deity is taken in procession to the 
Dihuri^s house and placed in the togan which has been cleaned 
with cowdung and water. There the offerings, and sacrifices 
brought by all the Pabri Bhuiyas of the country are offered 
by the Dihuri to the goddess. The rice and the meat are then 
CQoked and the people are treated to a hearty feast. They then 
all disperse. Finally the Dihuri and another member of his 
family take the image to its hiding-place which is, kept secret 
even from the other members of the Dihuri family. The 
reason assigned for taking one member of the family in the 
Dihuri^s confidence is that in ithe event of the Dihuri^s death 
the other man may know where to find the image. Like the 
Amat at Bonai, the Dihuri of Jolo collects a decent sum (about 
twenty to thirty rupees) as fees paid to him for the puja at the 
different- houses where the image is taken during the journey 
to Bonaigarh . and back. Part of this is spent in the feast 
to the assembled Pabri Bhuiyas .on the Kojagar Purnima day 
and part in drink, while the assembled Pabris w;ait on the bank 
of the Brabinani opposite Bonaigarh to take back the iipage 
of Kpnto I^uari from Bonai to Jolo. 

This annual tribal . gathering although originating in a 
mere accident, wnely, the discovery of a peculiarly shaped 
piece of metal, bids fair to develop in time into a great socio- 
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political congress of the tribe. Here by way of a digression, 
it may be noted that the Konto Kuari festival would seem tp 
throw an interesting sidelight on the social history of ancient 
India. The participation of the Hindu Raja of the Bonai State 
in the worship of Konto Kuari, the goddess of the ^etni*savage 
Pabris, and some other usages of the Raj family, such as the 
worship of the deities Andhari and Kuari, the tutelary deities of 
the Kuira Bhuiyas in temples built'near the Rajahs palace and the 
employment by the Raja of a family priest of the low caste 
of Sudhs to worship these aboriginal deities, and of a Ke5t 
to worship the clay image of a Keot spirit at every marriage 
and wpanayan (investiture iwith the sacred thread) in the Raj 
family, and the sacrifice of goats and buffaloes offered by the 
Raja near his palace to the spirit of an ancient Kol hero, Maha- 
bira, all this would seem to give us an insight into the politic 
methods by which the ancient Aryan immigrants into India could 
conciliate the overwhelming masses (jf non-Aryan population 
and bring them under subjection, and impose their Aryan cul- 
ture on them, although In this process of the Aryanization of 
the aboriginals the simple and sublime religion of the ancient 
Aryans was leavened by admixture with the animistic religion of 
the indigenous population, and gave rise to the heterogenous 
pantheon of Hindu gods and goddesses that now constitutes 
Popular Hinduism^an amalgam of the religion of the Aryans 
and that of che non- Aryans. 



VI,— Weaver Castes and Sub-Castes in 

Ranchi. 

By Rai Sahib Chani Lai Ray, B. A* 

Of. the several weaver castes in the district of Ranchi, Chikg 
are the most niimerons, as many as 28,937 having been enumer* 
ated at the Census of 191 J.’ They are to be found chiefly in 
the area to the west of the old Sambalpnr Road (the road that 
runs through Ranchi, Karra, Basia and Kolebira), weavers in 
the Munda country to the east belonging mostly to the Pafir or 
Pehrai c.istc (total number in 1911, l4!,700). Muhammadan 
Jolahas, numbering 22,882 in 1911, are most numerous in Ranchi, 
Mandar, Kuru and Lohardaga thanas ; they, as well as the other 
weaver castes, I’atwas, itatiyas, Koshtas and Dases claim to be 
immigrants from more civilized districts in Upper India or Orissa, 
while Chiks and Pahrs have no tradition of having come from 
outside. 

The Chiks are divided into several sub-castes, of whom the 
first place is assigned by common consent to what are called 
Semhal/uars (from a village Semhatu in Basia thana close to 
Kamdera) or Doisawars (from pargana Doisa) or Sonpurlas 
(from pargana Sonpur). It is this sub-caste chiefly that calls 
itself by the name of Baraik ; and Pat Bhuinhar and Bhuinhar 
Baraik are other names which this sub-caste has taken unto it- 
self. Baraiks were, it is said, soldiers and palace-guards in the 
good old days when they and the Kohkopat Mundas were the 
only people who inhabited Nagpur ; it was only long afterwards, 
after the country had been flooded with Kols who came from 
Hardinagar through Piprapali and Rohidas, and under the 
stress of adverse circumstances, that Baraiks had to take to the 
degraded profession of the weaver. The following account 
narrated by Paran Ram Baraik and Khedu Ram Baraik of Bero 
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jeeks to explain why Baraiks had to turn weavers, and gives also 
che history oF the first discovery of diamonds in the Nagpur 
Eaja^s country: — 

In the days of the great king Bairisal, a poor Ora^n went 
With his kumni (bamboo fish trap) to catch fish, but wherever ho 
wanted to set his humni the owner of the land came forward 
and protested. The poor man was therefore compelled to get 
into the bed of the Koel river, and he got no better place than 
a qarha (a pool, place considerably deeper than the rest of the 
bed of the river) in the river within the boundary iof mauza 
Blyarko. The catcii there was a most disappointing one, for, in* 
stead of fish, there were only a number of stones that stuck to the 
kumni. The poor Oraon in disgust threw all these stones away, 
except one which was pariiculirly big and bright, and which he 
exchanged for some tobacco that a cunning Bania, who knew the 
stone to be a real diamond, gave him. The Bania took the 
diamond to the Maharaja and offered ^o sell it. The -Maharaja 
enquired of the Bania how he had got the diamond. The Bania 
would not tell the truth, until the Maharaja ordered a pit to. be 
dug and the Bania to be buried alive therein, When at last the 
real fact was given out, the Maharaja sent for the Oraon with 
the Jeamni ; when the Maharaja learnt from the Oraon that he 
had thrown away the stones all about Biyarko, the Mahaiaj,a 
directed that every inch of land in that mauza was to be searched 
and he went with his whole retinue to supervise personally the 
work of the search party. 

The Maharaja and his men searched and searched, but with- 
out success, till one day the village god Cliintamon appeared to 
him in a dream and advised the Maharaja to get himself into the 
gdrhd in the river whence the Oraon had his haul of diamonds. 
The Maharaja acted accordingly, and his men watched in eager 
expectation. For days, however, the Maharaja would not come 
out ; and at last his men gave him up for lost, concluding that 
he must have been eaten up by the fish in the (/drlid. The 
Baraiks and Konkopats then had a conference for the future 
administration of the country, and decided that now that the 
Nagbansi Rajas, whom they had placed en the throne, had ceased 
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to be, Hiey would divide the oountiy in equal shares between 
Baraiks and Konkopat Mundas. 

In the meanwhile^ on the evening of the seventh day from 
the commencement of the search, when there was no one waiting 
near the ^drhd except the Maharajahs syce, a Ghasi by caste, 
who had not given up hope yet, the Maharaja came out, a htrd 
(diamond) in one hand and a itri in the other.^ He was very 
thirsty and called out to his men for a^gliss of water. The syce 
came up with folded hands and, shaking with fear, represented 
thl^t there was no one present of a caste from whom the Maha- 
rSja could take water. But the Maharaja was very thirsty, and 
gave peremptory orders to the §yce to bring water, adding at the 
same time that from that day everyone would take water from 
the syce. The syce brought some water which he gave the 
thirsty Maharaja to drink. He got for this service valued pre- 
sents and the name of Sahni ; and the Sahnis, originally Ghasis, 
but a ‘jAldchdrdntj/a’ caste ^ now, are his descendants. The 
Maharaja sent the Sahni to call the Baraiks and Kohkopats, 
The Kohkopats came, but the Baraiks would not believe the 
Sahni^s assertion about the re-appearance of the Maharaja 
and refused to stir. The Maharaja got exlrein^ly aunoyed with 
the Baraiks, and on return to his capital issued or lers for the 
destruction of all Baraiks. Most of the Baraiks were killed, but 
some saved themselves by taking refuge with people of other 
castes. The majority sought shelter with weavers, and these men 
took to the profession of weaving, so that their identity might not 
be discovered. Another Baraik had saved himself by taking 
refuge with an Ahir. This one alone came forward when at last 
the MaharajS relented, and to him and his descendants, hence- 
forth known as Ahir Paik Baraiks, was continued the privilege, 
up to then enjoyed by all Baraiks, of receiving pan (betel) and 

^ Tradition in Chhota Nagpur ascribes sex to diamonds and draws a distinctiouu 
between Air at or male diamonds and hiris or female diamonds. 

• A caste, from members of which Brahmans and other high caste mea wpnld 
meeept drinking water. Ghasis are verydow <ij()wn ip too^h 

wxMjld jcMiase paUption, the acc^^tanpe of dripkin^ fxom them beh^g altogether 

out the ^nestion. 
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pagri (h3address) from the Mahafraja^s hand on the day of the 
Di-ssera {pd4 and p^gri given by the Maharaja first to the 
god ChiatSmon, then to the Maharaja's guri^ and putdAit, then 
to the Euar and other Nagbadsis present, and next to the Ahir 
Pailj: Baraik ).” 

If the Semhatuar ChjKfeis of thana Bero— and this is true 
also of those of thanas Mandir, Lapung, Karra, Basia, Gumla, 

0to. are content -with telling the above or similar st ories about 

their taking to weaving’only to save their skin, and with calling 
themselves Baraiks, their relatives to the east, in thanas Ranchi, 
Angara, and SilU go a step further ; for they would not on any 
account call themselves Chiks, and would not easily admit thit 
they, or any of their relatives, are, or ever were, weavers, ot had 
anything to do with weavers. One Manohar Baraik of molmlla 
Konka in Ranchi town got into some prominence in recent 
timer, having served for many years as an orderly peon to the 
Deputy Commissioner ; and many a Baraik whom I asked if he 
was not really a Chik, retorted by the remark that he was 
related to Manohar Jamadar, and who in all Nagpur did not 
know that Manohar was a Baraik, not a Chik ? But Ramdhati 
Baraik of JablS, whom I saw selling at the Silli cloth which 
he admitted to be his own weaving, mentioned that Bhiisan 
Baraik and EtWa Baraik, chaukidars of Silli and Jabla, 
were his relatives ; and, on examining these two chaukidars, 
it appeared that they were both related to Manohar Jamadar of 
Ranchi, Bhusan being a momerd cousin of Manohar's wife. 
Similarly, at the Taimara hat (on the Bundu road, 19 miles from 
Ranchi) I saw one Pendo Musammat of Alaundi (aear Jiki in 
thana Khunti) selling cloth woven by her people, and she testified 
to her relative Debra Baraik of Alaundi having married a grand- 
daughter” of M^.noliar Jamadar. The Chik Baraiks o^f Bero 
also spoke of Manohar being their relative, just as i*elationship 
with Manohar is claimed by Baraiks in Angara and Silfr; 
and relationship with Malar Singh and J agdeo Singh of Ghind- 
slladon ( on the Karr^-Khunti road, midway between Karra and 
K hunt i ) was claimed both by men in SilU wjio protested that 
they had nothing to do with weavers and by Puran Bairaik of 
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Bharno, thaaa Sisai, whose son Mahli I saw employed in the act 
of weaving. It is clear, therefore, that these Baraiks of Silli, 
Angara and Ranchi are one and the same sub-caste with the Chik 
Baraiks of Bern, Mandar, Lapung, Karra, Sisai, etc. ; although it 
is not impossible that the Baraiks of the eastern thanas, who 
count among their number a pretty large proportion of well-to-do 
men, will in course of time cease to have^ anything to do with 
the Chik Baraiks of the west and induce sue h of their own 
section as are weavers still to give up that pursuit and take to 
agriculture. The more well-tO'do among these eastern Baraiks 
have taken the surname of Gonjhus ( e. g. Sahdeo Gonjhu and 
Antu Gonjhu of Silli, Neta Gonjhu of Jaru and Mahadeo Gonjhu 
of Khapehabera, all in thana Silli ), some call themselves 
Karjis, while at least two families ( those of Malar Singh of 
Chandsiladon, referred to above,, and of Suklal Singh of Borea, 
a village four miles north of Ranchi on the road to Kuchu,. who was 
for some time a muharir ip. the Settlement Department ) have 
assumed the Rajput surname Singh. There are no other sub- 
castes of Chiks living with them in the eastern thanas ; and if 
only such of tholr own number as are still weavers can be made 
to take to some other proFession, the very keen attempt of these 
eastern Baraiks to come forward as a higher caste will very 
Hkely be crowned with success, and their claim may possibly be 
recognized at some future census ( just, as that of Mahisyas in 
Bengal ha 3 been recognized recently). 

West of the Ranchi-Karra-Basia road- the Semhatuar Chiks 
live in close proximity with other sub-castes of Chiks. I did not 
make very detailed enquiries regarding sub-castes in the Sadr 
and Gumla Subdivisions ; but there was at least one sub-caste 
besides Semhatuars which came to my notice. Members of 
this sub-caste call themselves Chhotgonhris ( tdie smaller trunk ), 
the other sub-<5aste being described as Bargohbris ( the bigger 
trunk ) . These Chhotgonhris are to be found in the following 
villages among others : — 

Thana Lohardaga; — Dafiru, Chitri Dafiru, Patio, Murki 
Torar, Jamgain, Kundo, Ghatgagia and Dumri. 
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Thana Sisai: — Bhurso, AmaliS^ Khaita and Mahadeo 
Chigri. 

Thana Gutnla:— Toto. 

Thana Basia: — Knmhari, Arahara and Semhatu. (Bargon- 
hris are, however, the predominant sub-caste in this 
last named village, which is in a manner the head- 
quarters of ‘the Bargonhris.) 

Thana Kolebira:— rSasia- 

Some of the Bargonhrls of Bharno, thana Sisai, spoke to me 
of a sub-oasfce called Sasiars, named after pargana Sasia in 
thana Kolebiiii. But whether these Sasiars arc different from, 
or are the same as, the Chhotgohhris referred to above ( it will 
be seen that Sasia in thana Kolebira is one of the places where 
the Chhotgohhris are to be found ) is more than I can tell ; 
1 had no opportunity for making the detailed enquiry which 
the solution of this question required,^ having been taken away 
from touring duties soon after I heard of the Sasiars. 

In the Simdega Subdivision and in the adjoining thanas of 
the Gumla Subdivision, there are at least three sub castes. Of 
Bargohhris, identified by their relationship with Samu Rai of 
Sejkhatu and Puran of Bharno ( names mentioned by many of 
tbe undoubted Semhaluar Bargohhris of Bero and Sisai thanas) 
there were representatives at 

Thana Raidi: — Silam and DumartoH. 

Thana Palkot: — Doinbabira and Pacjripani. 

Pargana Biru, Thanas Kochedega an:l Kurdeg: — Palidi, 
Kaerbera, Pare Palidi, Nanesera, Rengari, Konpala, 
Galesera, Dumardi near Sawaiand Rengarbahar. 

Of tbe sub-caste next in the social scale, usually described 
as Majbalturis (or intermediates), who sometimes in villages 
in which there are no Semhatuars call themselves Bargohhris, 
there are representatives at 

Thana Basia: — Tetartoli and Tetra. 

Thana Palkot:— Damkara and Sijang. 

Pargana Biru (Thanas Kochedega and Kurdeg) — Biru, 
Kochedega, Koronjo, Saway, Sikrladanr (near Sogra), 
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'J'utt^pani, Basen, Bigri (Aear Saway), FakerdAnr 
"fok^uba, Birkera, Hetma Hungir (near Kiukel]l| 
Kondra and Sursang. 

theye are tbfi Cl^bo|gOAliris at IftitnbabirS (near Laclira^ 
girb) and Barasloya In Tlia^a Bano ai]^ at Pakerdaor^ Sa^ay, 
Bagdega, Karanjor (near Bagdega), KonjobaThesutoli, Banabira 
and Longapani in tbana, Kochedega, 

X could not be (j.uiie sure if these were the Only* sub-castes i*t^ 
Simdega. On the one hand, % heajrd ef Gandas who were said 
tp be drurawrs as well as weavers. Ugar and Bechan^ Chliot- 
gonhris of Saway, had been described by the Majhalturis of that 
village as Ganqlas, and the Bagdega men had been returned 
in the census enumeration book as Gan da a* But when ques- 
tioned by me, Ugar and Bephan repudiated kinship with the, 
Gandas who, they said, were a much lower caste ; while about 
the Bagdega menj^ the Police Sub-Inspector repo^ted^ in reply 
to a reference, that they were Chiks and bad been entered as. 
Gandas through a mistake. Gandas are nuinerous in the adjoin- 
ing Orissa States and in Sambalpur (as many as 124;058 and 
87,717, respectively, having boen returned at the last census) ; 
but within the limits of Ranchi Dhtrict I did npt coone across 
^ single individual who would call himself a Ganda. One 
Pahlad of Rengali, near Tale^cra in Gangpur, who called 
himself a Ganda, said, however, that he had relatives in Ranchi 
Kstrict, and of these he mentioned Jakna of Rengarbahar near 
Samsera and Sadram of Bagclega. In Bagdega there are 
Chbotgonhri Chiks, and if it cculd be proved that they were 
^elated to Sudram, mentioned by the Gaiigpur man, it could 
he established beyond doubt that the so-called Gandas of 
Gangpur and the Ghhoigonliri Chiks of Biru are one and 
the same sub-c?^ste. (It has been assumed in some of the 
following paragraphs^ that the identity of the Cbhotgonhri 
Chiks of Simdega with the Gandas has been established.) 

If there arc the suspected Gandas at the bottom of the 
scale, I cculd not be sure also about the position of some men, 
^mho Chik and others of Saiispwa^, who called ttemselve| 
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Bargodhrlft, M Ahli at Kasrbera, who is uadoubfcedly a Semhatiiar 
Bargouh|i, knows Madho and he told^* me that Madho waa^ 
a Majhalturi; this was confirmed also by Madho^s nephew- 
Sembhna, who said that he and Madho were Majhalturis and 
that Doisawara were a higher sub-caste. But on the othei 
hand, Sukra, brother of Ahlad of Sawai, who is unquestion- 
ably a Majhalturi, said that Madho was of a higher caste, 
than himself. I had at first been led to think that there were 
two grades of Majhalturis, so that there were really four sub- 
eastes in Sim(Jega[{l) ihe Bargonhris; (2) the higher Majhaltu^ia 
represented by Madho^ etc. ; (3) the lower Majhalturis represen- 
ted by Sukra, Ahlad and others, and (4) the Chhotgonhir^s alitis- 
Gancjas]; but subsequently I found that this conclusion was. 
untenable, for Baghu of Kochedega was mentioned as a relative 
both by Madho and by Sukra. (But is there more than one 
Baghu in Koch .dega ?) Other relatives mentioned by Madho»were 
Lobra of Pabarsara, tFodhan of Koohedegfa and Ganes of Pithra ; 
I could not meet them and I cannot say whether they call them- 
selves Majhalturis or Bargoiirhis. 

How the (Jhhotgonhris of Lohardaga and Sisai stand irt 
relation to the several sub-castes in Simdega is another point about 
which I could not come to any definite conclusion. But I am: 
inclined to think that these Chhotgonhris are the same as tdie 
Majhalturis of the south. The Chhotgonhris of Simdega are 
regarded almost as untouchables by the Bargonhris as well as 
by tbe Majhalturis of that side. This is not the case with’ 
the Chhotgonhris of Liohardaga and Sesai previously mentioned 
who receive from the Bargonhris very much the same treatment 
as in Simd'^ga the Majhalturis get from the Bargonhris. The 
Simdiga Majhalturis I had met were mostly from the southern 
portion of that subdivision, and the northernmost relatives that 
they knew of were those in south Basia or south Palkot ot^ 
south Gumla. It is quite possible that if these relatives 
in the north could be questioned, they could speak of other 
relatives further north in Sisai and Ghagra Baid LohArdagft,, 
who might turn out to be the same as the Chhotgonhrit uC 
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tWt side. One of the Majhalturis in Simdega subdivision 
told me that his caste was occasionally described as Sasiar ; and^ 
as suggested in a previous paragraph, it is just possible that the 
Chhotgonhris of Lohardaga and Sisai are identical with Sasiars. 
It will be assumed in all references in the following paragraphs 
that the Chhotgonhris of Lohardaga and Sisai, the Sasiars, and 
the Majhalturis of Slm^ega are identical with one another. 

The worship of the spirits of deceased ancestors, supposed 
to have their habitation near the family hearth, is practised 
by almost all the aborginal and semi-aboriginal tribes in Chhota 
Nagpur; and the same practice is observed also by the Chiks. 
Other principal objects of worship, both with the Semhatuar 
Bargonhris and with the Majhalturis ( I have no very definite 
information on this point regirding the Chhotgonhris of Sisai 
and Lohardaga or the Chhotgonhris of Simdega ), are BariDahari, 
or the great hill, and^Surajdeota, or the sun-god ; while Devi 
or Chandi, and the village-gods also receive occasional offerings. 
tSurajdeota, who must be worshipped in the angan (courtyard) 
h as to be propitiated by a white animal ; it is a white fowl 
with the Majhalturis, but a white goat with Bargonhris 
who, though they have no scruple about eating fowls them- 
selves, have imbibed sufficient Hinduism to consider them 
unclean food for their gods. To Barpaharl a goat alone is sacred, 
and this must be grey or black ; the animal must be sacrificed 
on open tahr luid. Barpahari is worshipped only at rare 
intervals — say once in three, four, five, or even ten years — and 
at marriages. Surajdeota and Malapita (the deceased ancestors) 
are worshipped oftener, at the Nawa or new rice ceremony and at 
Phagua or spring festival of each year. Devi is worshipped 
ordinarily once a year, but there is no hard and fast rule ; any 
season of the year would do, the only condition necessary being 
that the fuja must be on a Tuesday or on a Saturday. No priests 
arc required for the worship of Matapita, Barpaharl, Surajdeota 
or Chaneji. Worship of the village-gods is performed by the 
Pahau who gets a contribution from each family on this account* 
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The Bargonhris of Bero say that they require the servio^ 
of Brahmans at their marriages and sradhs, and that Chunu 
Pathak of Kudarko is their Purohit. It is doubtful if the 
Bargonhris further south are very particular in this respect, and 
the Majhalturis do not certainly employ Brahmans. 

Although the different sub-castes of Chiks do not ordinarily 
intermarry, Jainath Baraik of Bharno ( a Semhatuar ) and the 
Majhalturi in Sirddega w,ho spoke about Sasiars said that halkatti 
marriages/ had taken place between Semhatuars and Sasiars at 
Semhatu and had been accepted as legal by both communities. 
Budhram Chaukidar of Bhurso ( thana Sisai ) a Chhotgohhri 
of the Lohardaga side also spoke of an ordinary marriage 
between the daughter of a Chhotgohhri of village Sasia and 
a Bargohhri of village Barasloya ( thana Bano ) ; he could not, 
however, give me the names of the parties. This was taken 
objection to by the Chhotgonhris, and there was a caste meec- 
ing to discuss it, held in the house of *Tuiya of Sasia on the 
occasion of Tuiya^s brother's sradh in April 1910. "What 
was the upshot of this conference, Budhram could not say ; 
apparently the Sasiars agreed to overlook the irregularity, for if 
oiitcasting had been decided upon, the decision would have been 
more widely notified, and BuJhan would not have been left in 
ignorance of it. It would be interesting, however, to know 
how the Semhatuars dealt with the Barasloya man who had 
married a Chhotgohhri girl otherwise than by the hullcatti 
form of marriage. 

The following are the names of the exogamous divisions 
among Chiks that came to my notice 


Semhatuars. 

Majhalturis. 

Chhotgonhris of 
Simdega. 

Bhanguhri. 

Argar. 

Argar. 

Gaharwar, 

Chahd. 

Bagb. 

Gliia. 

Dipakbans.. 

Chand. 

Uarin. 

1 

Goal. 

Dhahdbi 


^ A hallcatti marriage i« a marriage by capture. 
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Semliatuars. 

Majhdturis. 

Chh iftgoAhris of 
Siin^egi. 

Karhiari. 

1 lid war. 

Gardia. 

Kasauti. 

KachkaA. 

J oiparla* 

Katri. 

Loka. 

Kuld:p 

Kcora. 

Mftkaniudi. 

Mahanandi. 

HahananSi. 

SAudn. ** 

Sasia. 

^ewar. 

Mulua. 

Taur 

Kowrang, 

TQpwar. 


Pahlva. 



^onrnani. 



SurmA. 



Tajau Boro. 



Tajan Chhoto, 




Mahanandi, it will be seen, is common to all three groups; 
Argar and Chand are common to Majhalturis and Chhotgofihrli 
of Simdega 

About Pafi^-s or Pen^-ais (shown in the census tables as Pan 
nr Panika), my enquiries were made chiefly in thaiias Tamar, 
Sonahatu, Bundu and in the eastern portion of Ranchi thana. But 
I made casual enquiries in Khunti and Karra also, whicli went 
to indicate that there is but one endogamous group of Penrais in the 
Ranchi district, if the Singua Pans and the Panika Dases referred 
to below, be left out of consideration. There are a few Paiirs in 
thanas M&n4ar and Bei-o (in villages Diggia, Kenabhitta, Nehalui 
Jehanabad and Bachhau near Opa ) some of whom I met ; these 
are related to Penrais near about R mebi and belong to the same 
endogamous group. The majority of Pahrs live in the -Mttnda 
country ; and with many of them Mundari is the mother-tongue. 
They are generally a landless class and have a very low position in 
society.- They have no objection to eating beef and pork, and are 
generally regarded as untouchables ; and a barber who would 
agree to serve a Parir would lose caste. Some of the more 
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WelUto-do Pafirsbive^ however, assumed the name of Sawasi ; 
aud Chamu Sawasi and Gonjhu SawasI of Gamharia (thanA 
Tamar, midway between Ei^rki and Raba) gave me thefolldwing 
list of villages where their JciituMS Sawasis, and not Pahr% 
were to be found. 

Thana Tamar. — Parasi, UparParaei, Tomng (near Parasi), 
Ulilor and Sarjamdi. 

^rhana Spnabatu. — Jamudag and Sarciid (near Jamiidag). 

Thana Bundn. — Bundu Majhitolft, Aradi and EdaJhj^tu. 
feiit a day or two later I came across one Sohah of Pandrahi 
Who w’^as related to Chamu and Gonjlui and also to Golam Karji 
bf SarjAmdi, mentioned by Chamu and Gonghu as a relative; 
and he said that Parir aud Sawasi are identical terms. 1 got 
the sanie evidence from many others, showing clearly that 
SawasiS are no more different from Panrs than Pat Baraiks or 
Bhuinhar Baraiks are froip. Semhatuar Chiks. 

Sawasi Pafirs are, however, not^the only weaver cAste in 
Tamar. There are also scattered among them a few men 
calling themselves Singua or Patkumia Pan-Tahtis and also 
some As wine Tahtis, known locally as Tasriya Tahtis. The 
Pan-Tahtis claim to have a decent ^ositioh in their owd 
country (pargana Patkum in Manbhum and Singhbhum 
district), where b irbeis would shave them and even Brahmani 
Would work for them, provided they are rich enough ; and in 
the Manbhum district at least> they have hAd their claim 
Sufficiently recogni zed to have succeeded in getting themselves 
enumerated at the census as Tahtis. ^ But in Tamai* feo great 
is the ptejudiOo against weavers generally that a barber in 
Village Sosodi who serves Singua Pans kas boeri outbasted. 
Singua Pans would not take beef or pork, but they haVe 
no objection to fowls or to rice-beer. They would take wateir 
from Mundas but nOt rice or other kaehi food as the PafirS 
do. Another point of difference with the Tamana Paries Which 
the Singua Pans di aw attention to, is the shape of the shlittle 

‘ Nomorethm 741 persons were recorded in Manbhum as Pans the Isigij 
(census, although one Comes across, in almost every village in the southern half 
of the district, weavers admitting themselves to be Pan.Ta*.fcis. Sivasuddh* 
Tinti ©r Sivaiatru TAuti is another name for Pan-Tunti in Manblmm. 
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used in weaving. Both use long shuttles made of wood, and 
shaped like canoes ; but in the shuttle of the Tamayia Pahr, the 
axle of the spool is at right angles to the length of the shuttle, 
the same as in the Muhammadan Jolaha^s shuttle ; while in the 
Pan-Tahti^s shuttle the spool is placed longitudinally, fixed to 
a spike projecting from one end of the shuttle there being 
a small iron ring at the other end through which the yarn 
released from the spool passes. The number of Singua Pans 
in Ranchi district is very limited, and *I could get only the 
names of 

Jagai, Satu and Gopal of Sarjamdi, thana Tamar. 

Dubraj of Birdi, thana T^mir. 

Sham of Bichahatii, thana Bundu, formerly of Paula, 
thana Tamar. 

Sham of Sirkadi, thana Bundu. 

Gopal of Sarjamdi^s grandfather Digwar is reported to have 
been the first Singua Pan to have come to this side. He mar- 
ried his daughter Siban to a Taraaria Pahr of Sarjaipdi, by name 
Phate. But Digwar never brought his daughter home, nor did 
he ever take any food at his daughter's place; and th's was 
considered sufficient to keep him within the fold of Singua 
Pans. Guru, brother of Dubraj of Birdi, mentioned above, 
who in more recent times married a Tamaria Pahr girl, 
daughter of Parau of Sarjaijidi, was considered to have been 
guilty of a graver irregularity, and he has been outcasted. 
Tamaria Fahrsdo not appear, however, to have objected to the 
union of a girl of their community with a Singua Pan ; and 
when Guru's first wife Koili eloped with a lover, be could 
readily get another Tamaria Pahr girl, a daughter of Anand- 
ram of Burudi (thana Tamar, near Mardhan), to marry him. 
This would seem,.io indicate that Tamaria Pahrs acknowledge the 
superiority of the Singua or Patkumia Pans, 

The superiority of Aswine Tahtis who are believed to be 
immigrants from Manbhum is more clearly recognized. Ta- 
maria Pahrs, as well as Singua Pans, always speak reverently 
of the Aswines as men who can weave ia^ar^ while they 
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themselves can weave cotton cloth only ; and have given to Aswine 
Tahtis the distinctive name of Tasriya Tantis. In Banchi^ 
however, Aswine Tafitis are not employed in tas^f weaving, 
fasar cocoons being but rare in the district. Aswine Tantis in 
Banchi are mostly agriculturists; while a few weave cotton cloths. 
They are recognized as one of the jalacharaniya castes, being 
one of the navamyahaB^^ mentioned in the Parasara-sanfiiid. 
The number of Aswine Tantis settled in Banchi, though small, 
is apparently larger than that of Singua Pans ; and Aswine Tahti 
families are to be found in the following villages among 
others : — 

Thana Tamar — Sindri and M'ajhidi. 

Tbana Sonahatu — Chokahatu, Baranda, Pandedi, Raha. 

Thana Bundu — Bundu and Bhaku^idi. 

Tbanas Khunfi and Torpa (pargana Sonpur) — Perka, 
llasa, Mahil, Ghaghra, Saridkel and Dorma. 

Tantis are shown in the census tables mixed up with Tatwas 
from Bihar (who, however, are not a jalacharaniya caste, 
though their position is not quite so low as that of the Tama- 
rlya Fahrs) ; and the total number of Tahtis and Tatwas in 
1911 was shown as 932. Tatwas are to be found in small 
colonies mostly near Lohardaga ; and a very large projDortion of 
them are now agriculturists. 

Closely connected with these Tatwas are a number of men 
found in a few villages in thanas Sisai, Basia, Palkot and Bano 
who call themselves Katiyas and who are mostly agriculturists 
by profession, a few alone being weavers. These men speak of 
Chatu, Gamhir, Deonaih, Gandouri and Sakhia of Masmano 
Tharkurgaon (thana Lohardaga) and of Bechan and Baksu of 
In^ (also near Lohardaga) as their relatives ; but these Lohar- 
daga men call themselves Tatwas, and Maroo of Inta, although 
he has settled in Nagar (thana Sisai) having married a sister of 
Andu Katiya of that village, still calls himself a Tatwa. The 
Katiyas assert that neither they nor their relatives in Lohardaga 
thana were weavers originally. The first immigrant of their caste, 
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who came from Bhojpur, became a dha^gar (labourer) in the 
bouse of a 3 olaha, and this is how some membei*s of the caste took 
to weaving. The ancestors of the In^ people, the Nagar meri 
told me, had ecme to the district as musicians and dancers ; they 
learnt weaving from Pat was, with whom they married balkdtti. 
Pa t was were to be found, I was told, at Jima and Hendla in 
thana Kuru ; Bansi Patwa of tiendla had married a cousin of 
Andu Kafiya of Nagar and was living at Sisai. Whatever may 
bave been their antecedents before they came from Bhojpur^ 
Tatvva?) Pat was and Katiyas elciarly form one endogamous group 
in Uanchi. I did not meet any of the sO-called Patwas ; and 
1 am not in a position to say whetliet they describe themselves 
as Tatw&s or as Patwas or as Katiyas* 

'fhe Katiyas si)oke to me of a very cUriotis otts(om observed 
by them, namely, that of their being invested oh the day of 
theit marriage with the janeo, or the sacred thread, which is 
intended to be kept for nine days only and to be thrown away 
thereafter. A Brahman has, of course, to be engaged for this 
ceremony) and Ham Patliak of Domba (tliana Sisai) was said td 
be iihepiirohit of the Katiyas of Nagar. The sacred thread is worri 
also for three days after the purification ceremony following tho 
iriidh on the tenth day after a death takes place. For this irdM 
and the investiture of the sacred thread in that connexion also, 
the Brahman has to be employed. 1 cannot say whether theif 
relatives who call themselves TatwaS) or those who are described 
us Patwas, haVe ally similar custom. 

The chief object of worship with Katiyas is a god named 
Pachhimaha (or the Western one), in honour of whom they offer 
wahud spirit and a coloured cock on the day following the Phagud 
(the spring festival) . Pachhimaha is worshipped at marriage? 
also ; but for such occasions the offering must be a bro wn {JcaHOy 
as they described it) goat. The services of Brahmans are not 
req^ulrcd for this worship. Other gods believed in by Katiya? 
are Devi Mai) for \yhose puja they pay subscriptions to the village 
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Pahn, and Jitbahn and Salibahn, worshipped with home-made 
vahes on the day of the JiHd (the eighth day of the dark phase of 
tne moon in September) • For the Jitid a BrShman comes and 
reads ^atkd ; when this is over, the women of the house sing’ 
and dance for some time, after which only they can partake of 
food, having fasted the whole day and part of the night. The 
Tatwas of Inta worship Jitbahn and Salib&hn at Jitid in the 
same way as the Katiyas ; bub they do not recognize the Katiya 
god Pachhimaha. The following are some of the places where 
Kitiyas may be found : — 

Thana Sisai— Nagar and Sisai. 

Thana Basia — Kumhari, Turibira, Lotwa and Bartoli near 
Bonai, 

Thana Bano — Bujga. 

The identity of Katij&s with Tatwas was not discovered till 
a considerable time after the census operations were over ; and 
Katlyas were shown as a separate caste in the enumerator's hooka. 
They were not shown in the printed tables, having apparently 
been included under the head Others 

The only other weaver castes that I came across in Ranchi 
were Koshtas and Dases, both immigrants from Oriya-speaking 
countries. Bases are apparently divided into several groups, of 
which at least one intermarries with Koshtas ; and I was told by 
Kosbtas whom I met at Meromdega in thana Kocheclega and 
others whom I met at Dulabpur near Raiboga in the Gangpur 
State, that Kosbta and Das were different names used indifferent 
districts for one and the same caste. Das is the name by which 
the caste is known in Raigarh in the Central Provinces ; and such 
families as originally came from R&igarh have retained the name 
Das. Families calling themselves Koshtas had, on the other 
hand, come mostly from Sambalpur, wheroi however, the caste is 
known not as Koshta but as Mahrft. 

Tliese Koshta^Dases are divided into two religious sects, Kabir^ 
panthis and non-KabirpanthiS| which intermarry freely. The 
Kabirpanthis do not worship any gods aad goddesses; with 
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non-Kabirpanthis the principal objects of worship are Dulha^ and 
DeviMai. Dulba is identified with deceased ancestors, and hJs pujd 
(worship) which takes place in Phagun and without the aid of any 
.priests, is effected by sacrificing a brown (^asta) coloured goat or 
fowl before the family hearth. Devi Mai is worshipped only 
when there is a pestilence or a famine or some similar visitation. 
Kabirjjanthi Koshtas bury their dead ; the body is invariably kept 
in a seated position. Non-Kal^irpanthis either bury or burn; 
in case of burial, the body is invariably placed in a lying position. 
The family is considered ceremonially unclean for ten days, after 
which the relatives of the deceased shave, offer pindas through 
a Brahman or Gosain, and give a feast to the caste. Kabirpanthi 
Koshtas further perform srddh of their ancestors in Aghan every 
year; but such srddh is not deemed to be a pujd, like i\\e puja of 
Dulha by the non-Kabirpanthis, The following gotrd names of 
Koshta” Bases came to my notice: Bagh, Bachhur, Chaudhuri, 
Manik and Songotia. ‘ 

Of another group of Bases I met three, Saona of Lotvva near 
Kumhari in thanaBasia, his cousin Jairam'sson, Bahoran, who 
has settled at Bora<m five miles from Eanchi on the Purulia 
Road, and Phoja of Kerki, thana Gumla. Saona called himself 
a Panika Bas Gosain, while Phoja said that Panikaswere a 
different caste with whom Bases had no concern. But Hari Bas 
of Meral, thana Chainpur, was mentioned as a relative by either ; 
and apparently Plioja and Saona belong to the same sub-caste 
whatever its name may be ; Bahoran gave the name of his caste to 
be Bairagl Das Gosain. Members of this sub-c^ste^ although 

^ The ordinary meaning of the term Dulha is br degroom, and the use of this 
cxpross’oii to signify deceased ancestors is somewhat unexpected. Strange to say, 
this very expression is used with the very same me ning by a very different caste, 
viz , by the Bargohhri Birhoys of tliana Kcrieg. Theie Bargohhri Birhors of 
Kurdeg have now very little resemblance with their nomadic or semi-nomadic 
kinsmen regarding whom a series of articles bas been contributed to Volumes 11, 
III and IV of this Journal by Rai Sarat Chandra Ray Bahadur and who are 
known in Kurdeg as Chhotgohhri Birbors. Bargonhri Birhors have settled 
down in the plains and have adopted the profession of carpenters, wooden patlas 
(measures for grains, oilseeds, fete.) and charkas (spinning wheels) being the chief 
aLfticles that they turn bnt. 
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very few in Ranchi, are scattered altxiost all over the district ^ 
and while those in Meral, thana Chainpur, - are still employed 
as weavers, most of the others are Bairagis and serve as spiritual 
guides to Kumhars, Mundas and Oraons. 

Of the third group of Bases, also calling themselves 
Panika Bases, I met only one, Jangu Bas of Barki Biura, 
thana Kurd eg, who w'as a weaver by profession, I should 
have been inclined to consider him as of the same group as 
Saona Bas Gosaid of Lotwa mentioned in the previous 
paragraph (who also called himself a Panika Bas), but for 
the fact that Jangu distinctly mentioned that the Bases 
of Moral in Chainpur (who are Saona Bas's relatives) were 
a different caste from him. Jangu said that his family had 
originally come from Raigarh and that his only relatives in 
the Ranchi district were to be found in Biura and Kadamdi 
in thana Kurdeg and in some villages in p.trgana Borwe (thanas 
Chainpur and Bishunpur) of whom he could mention only one, 
viz. Sikri Pagura. ,Jangu said that men of his caste were Kabir- 
panthis, and that any member of the caste could take a janeo 
(sacred thread) or kanthi ( necklace of beads), provided he was 
prepared to abstain from animal food. Even for those who do 
not t\\k.Q janeo or kan\liiy the only animal food permissible is fish 
or goat-meat. Kabirdas is the only object of worship; his ituja, 
has to be performed on the full -moon days in Baisakh, Kartik 
and Magh with cocoanut, arecanut and milk. Jaegu^s people 
do not believe in ancestor- worship, nor do they have any 
annual srddh of ancestors like the Koshta-Bases. They bury 
their dead, the body being placed in a lying position. On 
the tihi, or third day after death, the relatives of the deceased 
shave ; and on the tenth day they perform the daikarmd ceremony 
which consists of making an image of Kabirdas from rice-powder 
and worshipping the same with hkog consisting of ghi^ jaggery 
and cocoanut milk. The cocoanut must be broken by being 
dashed against the ground by the priest. The priests, styled 
Mahants, are men of their own caste. On the death of a 
Mahan t, his eldest son becomes the Mahant ; when, however, 
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the Mahant dies childless, some male member of his family 
is elected by the caste-people as his successor* The followings 
goira names were supplied by Jangu Da^ : — Baghel, Bhoisa^ 
Chawar, Kuldip, Parwa, Sariyo, Sonwani and Tanria. 

It is possible that in their original home, the progenitors 
of the three groups of Da^es and of the Koshtas belonged to 
the same caste or clan, and that the differences now observable 
between them are indicative only of different degrees of per- 
meation with a socio-religious movement that came from outside,, 
or of different ways of being acted on by this external stimulus^ 
in groups that left at different times or from different localities. 
The Koshta-Dases were probably the first to leave, while the 
Baifagi-Dases apparently left at a time when, or from a quarter 
where, the religious movement had taken a my. - tic turn. The 
matter, however, must at present be one of conjecture, and 
a satisfactory answer to the question how the three groups, 
of Bases stand in relation to one another can be given only after 
detailed enquiries in areas outside Ranchi, in Gangpur and 
elsewhere, where the different groups may be found in larger 
numbers. Within the limits of Ranchi I did not come acrasa, 
any instance of intermarriage between one group and another 
although, curiously enough, I got evidence of a marriage having 
taken place between a Kosh^ girl of Jhikirma (thana Koleblra)- 
with BaJhu Ohdar of Bujga (thana Bano), who is a Katiya by 
caste. Budhu was outcasted by the Katyas for this irregularity 
^nl had to propitiate the panchayat before be was re-admiited 
into caste. How the Koshtas looked upon the incident I do not 
know. At the last census persons describing themselves as Basea 
were shown as Panikas, Persons who described themselves as, 
Koshtas were shown as such, and were apparently included in 
the printed tables under Others Koshtas had been shown 
as a separate caste in 1901, when their number in Ranchi 
was },34!6, 

My information regarding the Muhammadan weaver catte, 
Jolaha, is comparatively meagre, although dolahas are pretty 
numerous in the district. There is a tendency among themi. 
bIso to assume a new caste name which might give them. 
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a higher social position than they can otherwise command ; 
and large pumbers of Jolahas returned themselves at the last 
as Sheikh Nurbaf or as Sheikh simply. 

There is only one other point which I have to note 
before I conclude. The Koshtas of Meromcjcga told mfC that 
Gandas were identical with Pahys. I do not know what the 
value of this statement is^ but if this be correct, and also 
the surmise that Gandas are the sime as Chhotgoiihri Chika 
of Kochedega and •Kurdeg, the conclusion would seem 
to be that Pafirs and Gliiks are bub sub-castes of the same 
caste. Or, is it the truth that Panrs were the indigenous 
weaycr caste of the district, who were crowded out in 
later tiines by Ohiks from the west (who came probably 
with the Oraons from Rhotasgarh side', and while the 
main body of them moved with the Mundas to the eastevn 
portion of the district, n small section stayed behind in the 
soulh-west, the Chiks coming in as a vy^dge between them and the 
main group? Under such circumstances, it Is nob very s( range 
that this isolated section would forget its kinship with the 
;n^in body oi Pahrs and begin “to consider itselF, and bo 
censidered by others, as but a degraded sub-caste of the Chiks. 
Pahrs or Pehrais are ordinarily supposed to be a sub-caste of 
Pans or Panikas. With the Pans of Manbhum and Singhblinm 
they are appirently allied, althougih the Manbhum Pans have 
succeeded in getting themselves returned as Tahlis. But whether 
with Panikas from Orissa, the Pahiv of the Munda country 
have any greater afl^iiity than mere similarity in name and in 
pecupation, can possibly be found out only after detailed enquiries 
in areas where the Singua Pans and the Orissa Panikas meet. 
There is no scope for such enquiries within the district of 
Ranchi, where Panika Bases (including Koshta-Dases) are sepa- 
rated from Pahrs and Singna Pans by a broad belt of country 
which Chiks are the predominant weaver caste. 



Miscellaneous contributions. 

I— Statues. 

By Brindavan C. Bhattaeharya, M.A. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has deservedly earned the congratulation 
of scholars by his striking discovery of the Saisunaka statues 
in the Calcutta Museum. A scholar of such dmlnence as Mr. 
E. p. Banerji has, in the last number of the Journal, 
admitted that Mr. J ayaswal has really discovered the 
oldest known Indian statues, and has corractly identified them 
with two Emperors of the Siisunaka dynasty of Northern 
India/^ There is, however, one point relating to this topic, 
which has evidently escaped the notice of scholars and to it 
I draw their attention as furnishing a curious parallelism. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji in his Note ^ has observed : Before 
the identification of thdse two specimens, the statue of the 
Kushan Emperor of Kaniska I. was the oldest known statue in 
India^^ and We do not know any other example of Pre- 
Mauryan art and consequently we cannot make comparison/^ 

I resl)ectfully differ from him on this point in view of the 
existence of some known statues belonging to the Mauryan or an 
earlier period. The statues of the Mauryan period already dis- 
covered are : a colossal fe nale statue and the Telim statue from 
Besnagar, a female figure from Sanchi and the colossal Parkharn 
statue of Mathura.^ The general look of all these pieces of sculp- 
ture, in respect of style and design, presents a great similarity 
to the statue of the SaisunaKa Emperors in the Calcutta Museum. 
Of these sculptures of ancient date, I particularly take the 
Parkharn statue as showing a close resemblance to the ^aisuiiaka 
btatues. The statue was, long ago, described by General 
Cunningham in his Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. XX, 
pp. 40, 41, which I find necessary to reproduce here : — 

The statue is a colossal standing figure of a man cut in the round, 

7 feet in height from head to foot and 2 feet broad across the shoulders. 

1 J. B. 0. R. S., ante pp. 210, 114. 

[It is evidcLt that Mr. Banerji means a portrait statue.— K. P. J.] 
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The left knee fa elighfly bent. Both arms are broken and the face has 
been nearly obliterated by repeated libations and anointments with ghee 
and fed lead which have left a very hard and unsightly crust pf 1Jirt on 
the breast. The figure is clothed from head to foot in a loose flowing gar* 
zhent, which is secured by two broad bands, one round the waist and the 
other round the loins. The wholo body is much too bulky ; and seen from 
the side the two bands look exactly as if they were intended to support its 
pot-belly. 

The statue is made of grey sandstone, and still retains many traces of 
having been highly polishe^^ The figure is called Devata or “ the God " 
and has been in its present position for an unknown length of time. All 
the other remains at Parkham are of red sandstone and comparatively 
modern. Both arms being broken off just below the shoulders, it is difficult 
to say what was the action of the figure. But I suspect that the statue 
was that of sl YaksAa or attendant demi-god, who carried a chowri over 
the right shoulder. The dress is very peculiar, and has nothing whatever in 
common \yith that of the later figures of the Indo-Scythian period. There- 
is a short garland or necklace round the neck which is ornamented at the 
back with four dependent tassels. 

A comparison bet ween the description of this image and that 
of the Sai^nnaka statues as also between their illustrations at 
once discloses the following points of similarityi, Even^ in some 
cases, their very details may be observed to coincide : 

(1) The height of the Parkham image is 7 feet ; the height 
of the ^i^unaka statues is a little above 6 feet, 

(2) The statues are monoliths cut . in the round. 

(3) The figure of Nandivardhana as well as the Parkhanx 
statue carries a chowri or fiywhisk over the right shoulder. ^ 

(4) All these figures are dressed in a loose flowing garment ; 
the body, in each case, is clothed in a waist-cloth (dhoti) held 

^ I am unable to believe with Mr. Jaya^wal that choioris could ever have 
been carried by princes. On the other hand, I am inclined to think that Jainar 
gaintfl might have borne such cAowris in ancient times. Even to-dsy, we obFerve 
that the Svetambara as well as Bigambara .lainas (specially tleir religious leaders 
carry a chowri, with which they brush the ground on wldch they are goir g to sit* 
the idea being to remove the chance of killing any living being. What was the 
point of the chowri borne by the kings is hard to hypothesize. 

[The reproduction of the Ajante Haihsa-jat’^ka to which I referred ante page 104 
was partial and theiefore misleading. But since then Ihave seen an illustrated 
Jaina Ramayaua amongst the MSS. of the Jaina Central^Library at Arrah where 
royal parsonages are depicted as carrying chowrii^K, P. J.] 
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from the loins by means of a flat girdle tied in a knot in front/^ 
The ears of the figure bear earrings. On each of these figures 
there is an upper garment mantle-like, and beneath it there is 
a vest, intended to be of diaphanous texture, as is evident by the 
line in the waist and the treatment of the navel.^^ ^ 

(5) The overgarment has an embroidered neck, which shows 
some design on the back. 

(6) The girdles of the cloth, the most naturalistic knots of 
the bands and the waves in the gowns belonging to all these 
figures are designs of art extremely similar in type and style. 

(7) The statues show a small pot-belly in each case. 

(8) The clumsily worked feet of the statues also bear 
similarity. 

(9) All these statues are made of grey sandstone of Mirza- 
pur bearing clear traces of high polish. 

From the above-drawn comparison, it should seem clear that 
the Saisunaka statues and. the Parkham statue are essentially 
identical in character. The inscription at the pedestal of the 
Parkham figure undeniably leads us to assign to it a time not later 
than the Asokan period. It may even be earlier in date as there 
is nothing to bar such a conjecture. Various strong grounds have 
been adduced by Mr. Jayaswal to show that the Sai^unaka statues 
rightly deserved the nomenclature given to them. From its 
evident identity with these old statues, the Parkham statue may 
as well have a claim to an equal antiquity. There seems to come 
about a discussion between Messrs. R. D. Banerji and K. P. 
Jayaswal about the date of inscriptions on the statues and 
possibly also to their age. The similarity of these statues with 
the Parkham statues, which also bear an inscription of an uncer» 
tain date, may help to solve this problem. For the present 
purpose it is enough for me to have shown the points which 
relate to iconography, without touching upon the other topics 
already in the hands of competent scholars. 

J B. 0. R, S , Yol. V., Part J, p. 106. 


II<— A Note on an Inscribed Cannon in tbe 
Patna Museum^ 

By J. N« Samaddar. B. A.. 

This cannon, bearing number 18 in the Patna Museum, 
Manuscript Catalogue, bears the following inscription. It hae 
been presented to the Museum by Babu Haricharan Ganguly, 
Zemindar of Colgong ( Bhagalpore ), to whom the Museum is 
also indebted for a number of sculptures from the alleged 
site of the Vikramiila University. 

The inscription reads 


Owing to the fact that portions of the inscription have been 
disfigured, it cannot be read and translated fully but such as it 
appears may be translated as follows : — 

In the time of Nawab Nurullah Khan, under the supervision. 

of Muhammad Sharif for Madho ( in ) A. H, 1074. ” 

In the genealogy of Bengal Kings, as given in the existing 
histories, no mention is made of any Nawab by the name of 
Nurullah. At the same time the title of Nawab and the making, 
of cannons evidently imply that he was of some consequence.. 
I suggest that Nurullah Khan referred to here was the Foujdar- 
of Jessore who is mentioned both by Eiyazu-s-Salatin and 
(evidently following him by Stewart in his History of Bengal). 
In the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb, when he was engrossed 
in fighting with the Marathas and during the Viceroyalty of 
Nawab Ibrahim. Khan, then occurred the rebellion of Subha 
Singh, Zemindar of Katwa. He was joined by Rahim Khan,, 
u Afghan, ajid the rebellion assumed a threatening aspects Oru 
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hearing of this Nur-ullah Khan, Faujdar of the Chaklah 
of Jasar, Hugli^ Bardwan and Mednipur, who was very opulent 
and had commercial business and who also held the dignity of 
Sehhazari^ marched out from Jessore in order to chastise and 
subdue the rebels/' — (Rijazu-s-Salatin, p. 232^ English Edition), 
Although he obtained the help of the Dutch frora' Chinsurah^ he 
could do nothing, on the contrary throwing away his treasures 
and effects he considered it lucky to save his own life/^ — {Ibid.) 

It seems tonae that the Nawab Nurullah referred to in the 
inscription is the above Faujdar. There is still a gun at 
Mirzanagav, (which does not possess any inscription, however,) 
where the Faujdar had his* place in the district of Jessore 
(Bengal). The two cannons seem to have been made in the 
same way. Both are of the same pattern — with three or four 
concentric layers of metal. 

The date in the inscription is A.H. 1074 which corresponds 
to 1663. A, C. Subha Singh^s rebellion took place in 1695, and 
it is quite likely that Nurullah who was both rich and powerful 
was called by courtesy Nawab. 

It may be mentioned here that, according to MasIr-i-Alamgiri, 
Nurullah Khan, even after his disgraceful defeat, was sub- 
sequently pronaoted by Aurangzeb to the post of Deputy Subedar 
of Orissa. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Ganguly cannot give us any idea 
about the locality where the caunoi^ was originally found iu 
Bihu^f 



Agfliaridbs of ^axil1bla|pnr : ^raditioil 
as to l^eir Origin* 

li. Ni Sen, i.A, 

Agharlas of Sambalpur are a caste of cultivator^ 

who claim Rajput descent. Risley, however, in his book "The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal describes Agharia as "one of 
the six subdivisions of the Lobar caste who manufacture and 
smelt iron ore while his description of "Agaria^"^ or "Anguwar^^ 
tallies with that of the Agharia of Sambalpur, for he writes : 
"Agaria, Anguwar, a cultivating caste found in the Tributary 
Mahals of Chota Nagpur. They claim to be the descendants of 
certain Kshatriya immigrants fromgthe neighbourhood of Agra 
who put off the sacred thread when they settled in a new countiy 
and took to holding the plough.^** But it has been observed at 
page 212, Central Provinces Census Report, 1911, Vol. X, Part I 
"Confusion is also sometimes caused by a similarity of names. 
Instances are Agatias (aboriginal iron smelters) and 

Agharias (Oriya cultivators) * * * * and iu 

the Caste Table (Table XIII) of the Census Report for that 
Province the strength of the Agharia and Agaria castes has been 
separately shown. The same table of the Bihar and Orissa 
Census Report, however, shows figures for Agarias only, the 
term, followlilg Risley, having been apparently used for the 
same caste as the Agharias of Sambalpur. In Sambalpur the 
Agharias inhabit the northern part of the district^ particularly 
the zamiudaris of the Sadar Tehsil — the portions adjacent to 
Gangpur State, which formerly belonged to Chota Nagpur and 
has since been transferred to Orissa, and other Feudatory Statesj 
and there can be no doubt that the cultivating caste whom 
Risley mentions as Agaria : are the same people as those who 
call themselves Agharias In Sambalpur and have been given the 
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same name in the Central Provinces Census Beport, But it is 
a question whether, owing to similarity of names, confusion, 
has not crept in in the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa Census 
Tables (Table XIII) particularly in compiling the figures of those 
districts in which iron smelting sub-caste of Lohars owning similar 
name exist, e. g,, Ranchi, Hazaribagh and Palamau and the iron 
smelting sub-caste and the cultivating caste have been classified 
together. The following table gives the distribution and strength 
of the Agarias in Bihar and Orissa in 1911: — * 


Kame of district. 

Hindu. 

Animist. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Gaya ... ... 

9 

8 

NU. 

Nil. 

Purnea ... b. bi 

c 4 

6 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Santhal Farganas 7r« '•«. 

5 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Balasote... ... 

1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Sambalpnr ... ... 

3,126 

3,270 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Hazaribagh „• ... | 

490 

497 

Nil. 

Nil. 

IRauchi ... 1**1 

133 

84 

13 

7 

Palamau ... 

642 ^ 

781 

1 

Nil. 

Maubhum ^7 

136 

128 

49 

71 

Sioghbhnm m. 

2 

5 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Orissa Feudatory States 

8,824 

8,831 

Nil. 

Nil. 


It will be interesting if at the next census particular 
enquiries are instituted and differentiation made between this 
caste of cultivators and the other sub-caste of iron smelters 
having similar names. 

In Satnbalpur there is a peculiar but interesting tradition 
prevalent among the Agharias as regards their origin. They 
call themselves immigrants from Agra and ’claim to be Kheda 
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Baiputs. The story of the incident hat brought about theil? 
expulsion from, or abandonment of^ their motherland is this : 
They were a race of sturdy men and trei'e in the habit of saluting 
their king in tho fashion of nat/ias^ar (i* e.> joining the palms 
of both the hands and raising them to the forehead ). But once 
when there was a change of kings — they cannot give atty idea 
of the date of this incident — ^the new king ordered that they 
should salute him .bowing down their heads low. This order they 
refused to carry out. When the king saw that these stiff-necked 
people would not be persuaded to adopt the new form of saluta- 
tion with bowed down heads while paying respects to him, he 
devised a means to put them out of their wits. He had a sharp 
rapidly revolving saw ( which on account of its motion was 
invisible ) placed at a height of a many's neck when standing erect, 
across the door leading to the king^s throne. The king then sent 
for these people. When the leading men of the caste came with 
their heads erect and tried to pass ^ through the door they 
had their heads severed from their necks by the invisible 
rapidly moving saw. Pricked by this cruel treatment at the 
hand of their king> and since they would not flinch from their 
resolute determination j ten families of these people left the 
city of Agra for some distant land, where they might live 
unmolested and with honour Unsullied. They came to Puri 
and offered their prayer to the god Jagannath at the famous 
temple there. It is said that the leading member of the 
party obtained a personal communication — by dream or other- 
wise — with the god and implored the god to protect him and his 
homeless brethren. The god placed before him two sheathed wea* 
pons, one with a golden hilt and the other with a silver hilt and 
asked him to make his choice. The man chose the one with the 
golden hilt andit turned out to be a ploughman^s stick ^Tanchan^^. 
So said the god ^Tou are fit now for agriculture; go, and earn your 
bread by tilling the soil; you work and I shall see that you are 
not poor men.’^ The party then turned back and made their last 
place of halt near Laida in the district of SambaJpur which they 
call their ^^Jhampi ntra (place of laying down their baggage) 
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As Khatrijas they had their sacred threads and no^ that they 
were ehang’ing their profession from fighting to agriculture and 
they had to handle the plough they decided to throw away their 
sacred threads. But to keep up a reminiscence of their origin, 
they retained the sacred threads of one family among thepi ^ud 
called the members of that family ^^Dasatiar^' or ^^Bhat/^ They 
all agreed to support this family with, their earnings. These 
Bhats are now the bards of the Agbarlas. 



01^1tu,a)ry NoUoe* 

Dr. Andrew Campbell, D.D 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the great loss 
our Society has suffered by the death of the Hon^ble Eev. Dr. 
Andrew Campbell, d.b., on the 8th July last. Born at 
Boltan, Lancashire, in year 1845, he came out to India in 
1872 in connection with the Santal Mission of the Free Church 
of Scotland and up till his death he worked amongst the 
Santals in Chota Nagpur, From 1872 to 1878 he was stationed 
at Girldih in the Hazirihagh District, and in 1879 he removed 
his headquarters to Pokhuria in the Manbhum District where 
lie lived and worked for the rest of his life. Besides his 
zealous Missionary, Phllanthrophic and Ethnological work 
among the Santals, he took an active interest in public affairs. 
As an Honorary Magistrate, and as a Member of the Manbhum 
District Board and of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
he did excellent work. In recognition of his public services. 
Government was pleased to award him the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal 
in 1900 and* a bar to the same in 1914. 

Well known throughout the Province as a great phllanthro- 
phic and missionary worker, he is more widely known by his 
valuable Ethnological writings. In fact, his extensive and 
scholarly Santal-English Dictionary has earned for him an 
European reputation, and he is recognized as the greatest autho- 
rity of his times on everything connected with the Santals. 
Besides his ^ Santal-English Dictionary ^ he published a valuable 
collection of Santal Folktales in English. He also published 
several school books in the Santali language with a view to pro- 
moting education amongst the Santals, — and for a number of 
years edited a Jom*nal in Santali named the DharwaJc (Fiery 
Cross) , He was long engaged in the preparation of an elaborate 
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monograph on the Santals. Portions of the material collect** 
ed by him for this purpose were embodied in a series of most 
interesting articles which appeared in this Journal. It is hoped 
that the remaining materials for the contemplated monograph 
will be found among his papers and duly edited and published. 
When published, the monograph is expected to be the standard 
work on Santal Ethnography. 



Proceedings of the Council Meeting of 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
held on the 8th August 1919 at 4 p.m. 
at the Society’s Office. 


Present 

The Hon’hle Mr. H. McPherson, c s.i., i.c.s., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Hon^ble Mr. J. G. Jennings, c.i.e., i.b.8. 

G, E. Fawous, Esq., M.A., F.P.U. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., b.l. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a*, General Secretary. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, B A., Hcfhorary Treasurer. 

K. N. Dikshit, Esq., m.a. 

I. — The following gentlemen were elected as ordinary members 
of the Society: — 

1. Babu Nirsu Narain Sinha, m.a., b.l., VaJril, High 

Court, Patna. 

2. Babu Atul Krishna Roy, ©.l., Vakil, High Court, 

P atna. 

3. Babu Hem Chandra Bose, m.a., b.l.. Public 

Prosecutor, Monghyr. 

4. Mahanta Gadadhar Ramanuja Das, Raj Gopal 

Math, Puri. 

5. S. P. Varma, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Patna« 

6. Babu N. G. Majumdar, b.a., 70 Russa Road, 

Calcutta. 

7. Babu Ganpati Sircar, 69 Beliaghata Main Road, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. K. G. Sankara Aiyar, B.A., B.i«, Vakil, High 
Court, Trivandrum. 


8 . 
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9. Babu Gauranga Nath Banerjee, University Lecturer^ 

107-1 Machua Bazar, Amherst Street P. O* 

Calcutta, 

10. Maulvi Saiyid Haidar Belgrami, Koath (Shahabad) * 

11. Babn NaTBimha Moo'rty, mn., UntvefBity 

Librarian, Mysore, 

12. J. Robrnson, Esq., Deputy Director of Agrfcultiire, 

Patna. 

13. Babu Tirbhuvan Nath Sahay, Vakil, High Courtj 

Patna. 

14. The Hon^ble Mr. K. B. Dutt, Barister-at«Law, 

Patna. 

15. Mr. Narsinha Rao, Deputy Collector, TrichinOpoly< 

16. The Hon^ble Mr. J. A. Hubback, i.c.s., Patna, 

17 Wc S. Hitchcock, Esq., Govemtnent House, Patna, 

18. J. A. Craven, Esq., Angiil. 

19. K. N. Dikshit, Esq., M.A., Patna'. 

20. Babu P, N. Alajumdar, Pakur. 

II.^ — Purchase of books as per list given below Was 
recorded. 

List of books acquired to be published henceforward. 

Resolved that a Book Committee be constituted consisting 
of the Vice-President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer, 
and the authority of purchasing books be delegated to them, 

nr. — The letter of the Registrar, Patna University, dated 
the 17th June, 1919, was recorded; (See Proceedings of the 
General Meeting.) 

IV. — Letter of Government No. 709E.> dated the 6th Juncy 
1919, granting a further sum of Rb. 50t)ffor the Journal was 
thankfully recorded. The Council will cohsid(^r in their next 
meeting the desirability of raising the BubsCtl][)tion of members 
residJhg * outside the Province frcru' Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. The 
Honorary Treasurer to place on the table a statthient showing 
the of i publication of the JoUrnul and refeeiptSi to cover 

that cost. 
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V. — Considered the proposal of the Anagarika Dharmapala 
that the Society should edit Pali Texts in Nagri Script. Resolved 
that a Sub-Committee consisting of the Vice-President, the 
General Secretary, and Mr. Dikshit be formed to advise on the 
subject and that the correspondence on the subject received from 
His Honour the Pre^ideut be circulated amongst the members 
of the Council. 

VI. — Considered applications of the Curator, [Dacca Museum, 
Rev, Vi jaya Dharma Suri, and the Secretary, Gait Public 
Library, Ranchi, to get the Journal free from the Society. 
Resolved that the applications cannot be granted, as no rule allows 
a free distribution of the J ournal. 

VII. — Resolved that the Society's Journal be exchanged as 
requested by the Director, Pield Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, as per letter of its Librarian, dated the 4th June, 1919, 
for the publications of the said Museum. 

VIII. — Considered the proposal of the Secretary to appoint 
a Librarian who should also work *as Clerk of the Society. 
The Secretary suggested the name of Babu Kameshwar Prasad, 
who has passed the I. Sc. examination and has already worked on 
trial in the Society's Office. Resolved that Babu Kameshwar 
Prasad be appointed on a salary of Rs. 35 — 5-^50, and that his 
starting pay should be Rs. 40 in place of Babu Chaman Lai, 
resigned. 

3X. — Permission was given to Mr. Samaddar to use the 
blocks of the Hathigumpa inscriptions. 



Proceeding's of a General Meeting^ 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held on the 8th Ang^ust, 1919, 
at i p. m. at the Society’s Office. 

Peesent. 

The Hon ’Me Mr.H. McPherson, Vice-Preident^ in the Chair. 
The Hon^ble Mr. J. G.’ Jennings, c.i.B,, i.E.s, 

G. E. Pawcus, Esq;, M.A., P.P.U. 

R, Shaw, Esq., M.A., F.P.tr. 

Rev, Mr. G. J. Dann, 

K. P, Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., General Secretary. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a., Honorary Treasurer. 

Shan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 

Mr. H. Panday. 

Babu Kali Prasad Sinha. 

Babu Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit, m.a. 

Babu Nandlal Mazumdar. 

The following communications, received from the Registrar,, 
Patna University, which had already been oirculaited with 
a letter, dated the 12th July 1919, as per cc^ies below,, 
were placed before the meeting . — 

Dated the \2th July 

Prora— K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., General Secretary to the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

To — The Members of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

The Society has been given the right of electing a member 
to represent them on the Senate of the Patna University (vide 
Enclosures A and B). 

Under the regulatimis framed in that behalf the nominations 
should reach this office fourteen clear days before the date fixed 
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for election (vide Enclosure C). The date for election this year 
is the 8th of August next. The election will take place at 
a meeting to be held on that date at the Office of the Society, 
High Court Buildings, Patna, between the hours 4-15 p.m. and 
4!-45 p.m. 


Enclosures 

A. — Copy 0 ^ a letter, No. 4685-93, dated the 17th June, 1919^ 
from the Eegistrar of .the Patna University to the Secretary, 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

B. — Copy of a communication numbered 638 P., dated the 
12th June 1919, from the Private Secretary to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor to the Vice-Chancellor, Patna Univer- 
sity. 

C. — Copy of a communication numbered 75 5E., dated the 
9th June, 1919, from the Additional Under-Secretary to the 
Government to the Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

D. — Letter No. 5194-5203, dated the 5th July 1919, 
from the^Registrar, Patna University, to the Secretary, Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 


A. 

Patna University, No. 4685-98, dated the Patna, 17th (Tune, 1919, 
From— E. Shaw, Esq., m.a , Eegistrar, Patna University, 

To — The Secretary, Bihar and Orissa Eesearoh Society, Patna. 

I have the honour to enclose copies of two letters from 
Government on the subject’of election of Fellows by Associations 
or Public Bodies. From these letters you will see that your 
Association elects one member. You will note from the Rules 
which are embodied in letter No. 7 5 5E., dated the 9th June 
1912, that no person shall be qualified to vote or to be elected at 
any election unless he be a member of the Association or Public 
Body and his name be registered before 30th June in the year 
of election. Consequently only those members of your Associa- 
tion whose names are registered before 30th June of this year are 
eligible to vote or for election. 
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2. The elections this ye# will take plaice dn 8th Angui^. I 
am therefore to request you to intimate this date to all qualified 
meelbers together with a nt)tice that a meeting will take place 
on 8th August for the election. It would be aS well to sefid 
each member a copy of the rules. If you wish for any further 
information on the subject I shall be obliged if you will be so 
good as to write to me at once. 

B, 

No. 6S8P., dated the 12th June 1919. 

• Froiii — The Private Secretary to His Honour thfe Lieutenant- 
Governnor of Bihar and Orissa. 

The Vic 0 -Chancellor,.Patna University. 

In reply to your letter No. 113-177, dated the 10th January 
1919, I am directed to say that His Honour the Chancellor is 
pleased to empower, under section 7 (3) (i) (d) of the Patna 
University Act, the Associations or Public Bodies named below to 
elect Ordinary Fellows df the Senate of the University: — 
Association or Public pody. No. of Fellows 

to be elected. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society ... ... 1 


C. 

No. 765B., dated Ranchi, the 9bh Juno 1919. 

From — R. E. Russell, Esq., I.C.S., AdJitional Under-Secretary to 
v the Govemiupnt, Bihar and Orissa, Edaoation Brahcli, 

To — The Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

In reply to your letter No. 2086, dated the 14fch Apiil 
1919, 1 am directed to say that the Local Government are pleased 
to sanction under section 14(fi) of the Patna University Act the 
following addition to the University Eegulations : — 

Chapter XIII-A. 

JElection of Fellows hy Association or Pullio Bodies, 

The following procedure shall be adopted in the election of 
the Ordinary PeHows by Assooiatione or Public Bodies under 
section 7 (3) (i) (d) of the Patna University ^ Act 

(1) Once in *every yeai^, on such date' as* the OhanbeHor 
may appoint in this behalf; there shall; if nbccssary/. 
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be an election to fill any vacancy among the 
Ordinary Fellows be elected by Associations 
or Public Codiesi 

(2) No person shall be qualifiel to vote or to be elected at 
any election held under Regulation 1, unless he be 
a member of the Association or Public liody con- 
cerned^ and his name be regifitered as a member 
before 30th June in the j^ear of election., 

(8j Intimation of the date fixed for election shall be sent 
by the Registrar to the Secretary of the Association 
or Public Body at least thirty-five clear days in 
advance and the Secretary shill in'imite this date 
to all qualified members forthwith together with 
a notice that a meeting shall tabe place on the said 
date fixed for election. Each member of the 
Association or Public 15ot^ shall be entitled to 
propose the naine of one person for appointment 
as a Fellow, Such proposals must reach the 
Seo.’etary fourteen clear days before the dite fixed 
for election. The election shall take place at the 
meeting. 

(4) Each voter shall have only one vote for eafb vacancy 

which is to be filled up, and can give only one 
\otetoany one candidate. 

(5) Those who obtain the highest number of votes shall be 

declared elected. In the (^vent of there being any 
tie between two more candidates necessitating fur- 
ther selection, the tie shall be decided by drawing 
lots. 

(6) If, upon the election of an Ordinary Fellow by an 

Association or Public Body, objection is taken that 
the election has not been held in accordance with 
the Regulations framed for the purpose, written 
notice of such objection shall be given to the Regis- 
trar within three days after the election. Such 
notice shall specify the grounds upon which the 
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validity of the eleotion is questioned. The Eegis- 
trar shall place the notice before the Vice-Chancellor 
or the Senior Member of the Syndicate as the case 
may be who shall thereupon convene a meeting of 
the Syndicate for the consideration of the matter 
on as early a date as practicable. The Syndicate 
shall report on the matter to the -Chancellor who, 
under section) 5(4) of the Act, shall decide the 
dispute. 

D. 

No. 5194-5203, dated 5th July 19)9. 

From— R. Shaw, Esq., m.a., Registrar, Patna University, 

To— The Seoretaiy, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

In response to enquiries I am directed to state that it is open 
to Association concernedj^ at their meetings summoned under 
Chapter XIIIA of the Patna University Kegulations (copy for- 
warded) for the purpose of electing Fellows to represent Asso- 
ciations in the University Senate, to conduct the proceedings of 
meetings according to their own re'^pective rules except in so far 
as they are contrary to the express regulations of the University. 

K. . 

The nominations which had already been notified fo the 
members hy the Secretary's letter, dated the 80th July 1919, as 
per copy below, were also placed before the meeting : — 

Patna, 30th July 1919. 

From — K. P. Javaswal, Epq., General Secretary to the Bihar and Orifisa 
Research Society, 

To — The Members of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

In continuation of the letter from this ofBce, dated the 
ISth July 1919, on the subject of electing a representative of 
the Society to the Senate of the Patna University, I beg to 
inform you that the following nominations have been received. 

It may be further noted that the election is to be decided 
by the suffitige of the Members present at the meeting on the 
8th August next (4-15 p.m.) at the Office of the Society. 
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NOMINATIONS. 

I. K* P. Jayaswal, Esq. ... Professor SamaJar, ^ Rai 

Bahadur S. C* Roy, S. Sinha, 
Esq., R. Shaw, Esq., The 
Hon^ble Mr. J. Jennings, 
Mr. H. Panday, Babu Keshi 
Misra, b.a. and Pandit Biswa- 
nath Rath. 

The names of Babu Keshi Misra, Mr. H. Panday and 
Dr. Hari Chand had been sent in by Dr. Ganganath Jha, Babu 
Kailaspati Sahay and Babu Suresh Chandra Sirkar, respectively. 
In each case the gentleman proposed has not approved of the 
nomination. 

Letters from Babu Keshi Misra, Mr. Panday and 
Dr. Hari Chand declining to stand fcJr election were read by the 
President. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal was unanimously elected as the Society's 
representative to the Senate of the Patna University. 
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I— $fioret ckxui Symbols X7sed im 

India* 

0 

By W. Orooko, O.X.S., B«n> B>Se., 0»m. 

Anthropologists is India ha^e bitherto deroted little Bites* 
tion to methods of secret tranemission of messagfas and 
information and of sig^alUng in various parts of the oen&try. 
The question has been investigated with intenasting leanlts hj 
some American anthropologists, ‘ and we have some iofonna* 
lion on the subject from Perua.* It is Aotonbnh '^^at is India 
important n^ws is often spread in the baj^rs ia advance of 
tbe infonna^OiC ssqpplied from official sources. Much of litis 
hews is doubtless ^ead bj wandering Faiprs and other trave- 
lers along great highways like tbe Grand Trank Boad or the 
nikmys. Bad many other means of secret signalling are in use 
of which the origin is obscure. For instance, no satishMtoy 
explanatien seems to have been given pf the '* t,ree-dsinhiiig ** 
vihich waa iin northern India i» recettt 

paper sums only iA collecting some example* fmoi eaaBly 

*** " | - 1 ' m .y^. . . I , ... , ..,. ,1 - I '' y-'.r- ■"‘•'•“'I i'll 

. amo»f tk* Saft% i|t#h> 

,«w^ Of tttnelsgiy, 1881 1- Mvnmkit tff 4»«rw*SliNi^ 

M.SIL '■h 




li€ixT nixsiaxs mp ujmmoxs. 





;ao 00 fi||ible souroec, in the h^pe^ that it may lead to fiiirther 
mT0st%atioii. 

First comes the nse of secret jargons mr slang. The classical 
exfimplo of this is the message received by the Mar&tha Peshwa 
after the fatal battle of Panipat in 1761: Two pearls have 
been dissolved, fWenty-seven gold mohurs have been lost^ and 
of the silver and copper the total cannot be cast np — ^the two 
pearls being the generals in command, Sadashivra^and 
Vishvashrav.® Some commercial castes* have a secret language 
of their own — the Chettis and Nattukottai Chettis, the Komatis 
and Patnnlkarans of Madras, ^ and some classes of metal wor- 
kers in northern India® with the Maheshri VSnias of Gujarat,® 
Secret jargons of this kind are most common among the criminal 
and vagrant tribes. That of the Thags was collected by General 
Sleeman in his Bamaseeana ; for the criminal tribes of western 
India several vocabularies have been collected some have been 
noted in Madras, ® and in Baluchistan that of the Loris.® 

One special form of such means of communication is the letter 
or message stick of the natives of Australia.^® This method 
seems to be unknown or very rarely used in the Indian peninsula, 
but it is found among the Veddahs of Ceylon.'^ Among the 
Kannadiyans, a class of cattle-breeders and cultivators iu North 

* Grant Duff, History of the MahrattaSf 3rd ed., 320. 

♦ E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes cf Southern India, U. 95ff, iii. 308f, v. 270f, 
vh 175. 

^ Sir H. M« Elliot, Supylemeniary Glossary, I860, 245. 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, ir part i. 80. 

^ M. Kennedy, the Criminokl Claeses of the Bombay Bresi4e^}lt 

Bpmbay, 1908. 

« Thurston, iii. 46, 438, 446f£. 

» Census Beport, 1911, 139 ; cf. The Jargon of Persian Gypsiea, 

Moyal Anthrppoloyical Institute, xxxii. 344f£ j Cypher Alphabet of the Malay«» 
Ibid, xxxviii. 207ff . 

W. E. Both, Bthnologieal Studies among the Horth^ West Central 
liuttMland J-lorigiM*, 70S, 182f, 136f.; A. W. Howitt, TH, Tril>* ef 

South* Bast Australia, 691 j B. Spencer, P. J, Gillen, The ^athe Tribei ^ 
Central Australia, 141. 

C, G, and B. Z. WJgmann, The Veddahs, lX9f. 
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and South Arcof, information is sent to relatives and castemen 
by two boys eanying little sticks in their hands. ^ ^ 
do not seem to be inscribed in any way and they may be classed 
with the tise of sticks and leaves which is common among the 
hill and forest tribes. 

In 1899 the Dombas of Vizagapatam sent round as a signal 
of revolt a branch«of the jack tree, which was fortunately in- 
tercej^d by the police. During the Santal rebellion of 1865 
the sal (Sioraa rohus^a) branch, the national emblem of. war, was 
circulated, like the fiery cross, in their villages; and slips of 
paper, supposed to belong to some sacred book, were sent round 
in the same way ; a notice of a similar kind announced that 
the doors of the temple of J agannath had been closed, 
and that a bull with snakes hissing all over him would go 
there : Keep your streets well cleaned and clear that he 

may pass through your village without^obstruction. Send him 
on to the next four villages, or you will be smitten with 
disease and die within a year.'^'’^'^ Among the Kawars, an 
aboriginal tribe in the Central Provinces, a twig of the nlm 
{Melia azadirachfd) possibly selected because it is the tree sacred 
to the Mother goddesses, or that of the guava, is circulated as 
a notice to attend the caste conferences.^ The OrSons used to 
summon the tribesmen to attend the annual bunt by sending 
round twigs of the sdl tree or of other trees ; but this is now 
fallen into disuse, and the summons is circulated by heat of 
drum, but for this the phrase circulating the twig is still 
employed,^* Among the same tribe, when a claim for divorce is 
made, the president of the council hands a sdl leaf to the party 
desiring separation, who tears it in half to signify dissolution 
of the marriage. 

Tlmrston, iii. 209. 

W, Francis, Mamml of Vizagapatam, 1907, i. 204. 

y. B. Bradley*Birfc, The Story of an Indian Upland» 187f: K, G. 

^kalia and tht Souihatt, ISO, 186. 

“ Ctnius depart, 1911, i. 337. 

** ^ti B^ador Sant Chandra Riy, Tie O^aons 230. 

•’ Ibid.. 46S 
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Among l^lie forest tribes another favomiite method of sending 
signals is hj ciroulaiing an arrow. The Khonds used to collect 
their fighting men by sending round '^the arrow of Bxun* 
Among the Kola an arrow, passed from ¥iUage to 
village^ is a summons to arms, and if sent to any one in 
anthority it is an open declaration of war, as was the case in 
1881.^® A Ho who is unable to write makes his mark or sign 
mannailwith a rude representation of an arrowi and the jpomen 
use it as a tattoo mark, it being the national emblem.®^ The 
Binjhwats of the Central^ Provinces have the arrow as their 
tribal symbol ; they brand their cattle with it, and use it 
instead of a signature.®^ The Mai Paharias of Bengal, after 
the bride-price has been fixed, send the matchmaker to the 
bride^s house bearing an arrow with a yellow thread tied in 
as many knots as there are days to the date proposed for the 
Weddingt^® As a coincidence, it may be noted that in Africa 
the Ba-Mbal Bantus send messages by means of an arrow, on 
which certain marks have been cut.®^ This precaution does 
not appear in the Indian examples of the practice, 

A more gruesome form of notice during a rebellion k 
the sending round of i)arts of the corpse of one of .the first 
victims as a call to arms. In 1882 the Khondf Vizagapatam 
sent round the head, fingers, hair, and other parts of an early 
victim of the disturbances.®^ It may be noted as a parallel that 
in Papua a pig is killed and the body is sent round ; every village 
that accepts and eats of the pig is bound to join in the foray.*® 
To collect his people or to authenticate any order the 
Lushai chief sends his spear from village to village ; should 
the message be hostile the messenger carries a fighting dao, 
to which a piece of red cloth is attached ; in Other cases 

8. 0. Maepberson, Memariah of Service in India, 41. 

E. T. Dalton, Detcriptive Bthnology ofBengaly 171. ^ 

*0 E. T. Dalton, I>eeeripHve Bthnohgy ef Bengal, 101. 

R, V. Bussell, Trihte and Caetee of the Oenirai 
Sir H. Risley, Tribe $ and Caetee of Bengal, H. 00. 

*8 Journal Moyal Anthropological Inetkute, xxiV. 418. 

W. Francis, i. 58. 

J. H. P. Bapua or Briiieh Bevo Guinea, p. ifi. 
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a peomilar wand fhaped like a oitosb made of strip® of peeled 
bamboo is circulated ; and if the tips of the cross piece® are 
broken a demand for blackmail is indicated, a rupee to be 
levied for every break j if the end of one of the cross pieces 
be charred, it implies ui^ency, and that the people must come 
even by torchlight ; if a capsicum is attached to the wand, it 
means that disobedience will entail punishment as hot as the 
capfeum is ; if the cross pieces be made of cane, it means that 
disobedience will entail corporal chastissment.*® 

The best example of the use of knotted strings as a form of 
notice is found in the case of the duipns.^ In India knotted 
strings are often used for this purpose. Among the Hill Bhuiyas 
of Keonjhar a knotted string passed from village to village 
throws the entire country into commotion, and the order which 
is verbally communicated in connexion with it is implicitly 
obeyed as if it emanated from the* most potent despot. The 
pdniH or knotted string of the sixty chiefs has during the recent 
disturbances in Keonjhar been in active operation. The last 
one I heard of was a forgery. An adherent of the Eaja captured 
by the Pauris ingeniously fabricated a gdnthi and having effected 
his escape from his guard, it passed him unquestioned fiurough 
the remainder of the Bhuiya country to our camp. In the 
Khond outbreak in 188 a the signal wae given by passing 
a knotted string from village to village ; other signals were 
a bent urow and a branch of the Ttiahu^ tree {Bdssia laiifolia) ; 
when the leaders were assembled €»ch of them swore on an axe 
to join in the rising and to support his fellows. ^ The K£ni- 
kars, a forest tribe in Travancore, when summoning a caste 
meeting, send round a knot of fibres of a creeper as a caU.^ tn 

*• J. Shakoipesr, The Luahai KM Clans, 46. 

B. Tylor, Marlv Eistorg of Mankind and the Development of 
Civaimion, e£ 16G5, p. 154 ff. 

Dalton, 144£. [Among the Panria or P4bri Bhuiyii of Bonai, mustard 
see4a are sent round to the headmen of the different villages, the number of seeds 
indicating the nubiber of combatants each viUage bos to suppiy. And the messenger 
who communicates the demand for men also brings a knotted string made of the 
Bauhinia creeper, the number of knots indicating the number ox d^a Mdthin 
which the combatants are required to assemble at the appomled placff^*^^. 

*• E. V. Bussell, iii. 480. 

^ Thurston, iu. 177. 
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tbe same way^ knotted strings are often used as a record. At 
SanUl marriages a knotted string whicli sliow^ the interval 
between the betrothal and the wedding is kept as a memoran-' 
dum.®^ Wc may comp ire with this the ^d,lgirah or knotted 
birthday cord of the Mnsrimaiis which marks the age of a child.*® 
Colonel Tod tells how the Charan conductor of a caravan marks 
every stag^ of the journey by tying a knot in* the end of his 
tnrban.** 

At the beginning of the Mutiny in 1857 cakes or chap^U 
were circulated in parts of northern India, and in the Panoh- 
mahale and in eastern Gujarat a pariah dog was passed from 
village to village.* Sir J. Campbell suggested that the cake 
was sent as embodying the spirit of the fierce goddess Kali, 
and that any one tasting the food was thus admitted to com- 
munion with the deity and her worshippers. In a similar way 
he identified the dog with the attendant on Khandoba, the 
Maratha sword god, as a symbol of war. He gives some evidence 
4n suppcw^ of this theory from the statements of witnesses during 
the trial which followed the outbreak, but this does not carry 
full conviction.*^ It may be noted that in 1878 the Koyis of 
the Godavari district sent round by village peons about twenty 
fowls and ordered Ithat they should be circulated through the 
country. It was said that the cholera goddess was selecting her 
victims in the villages further north, and that these villages 
had sent the fowls as offerings ; they were to be passed as far 
as possible before being sacrificed in the hope that the goddess 
would follow them and leave the district.** This seems to be 
a case of the scape animal familiar to students of folklore.*® 

PaltoB, 216f. 

6* Abdl PiMSl, AUami, trails. Blochinann, i. 267 note; Mrs. 

Meer Bsssan Ali, ObjsermUons on the Mnsalmans of India, cd, 1916, p. 216 ; 
l^orth Indian JHote* and Queriei, iii. 190 ; N. Manucci, Storia do Mag or t, 
u. 346. 

4nnah of Bajasthan, ed. 1919, iii. 1262. 

I*. R. K. Holmes, Sidorg of the Indian Mating, 2ad ed. 89 ; JBomhaSt 
0mKeiieer,' I. part i. 433f. 

•» Thurston, iv. 67. 

^ W. Crofilie, Popular MoUgi^ I'olMore of ISorthern India, Snd ed.f 
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Ie 1818, juBt after the PIndari war, a sudden agitnixon 
caused by a number of coconuts, sometimes accompanied ^ by 
small pieces of copper money, being passed from village to 
village, from Jaipur in the north to the Deccan in the sduth, from 
Gujarat to Bhopal. The village Patels or headmen passed them 
on in order to avoid a curse denounced on all who impeded or 
stopped them for a moment* In spite of careful enquiry, the 
passing of these symbols, which lasted for a month, remained 
a mystery* Some thought it to be a sign of the complete estab- 
lishment of British power ; others said that a holy BrShman in 
Jaipur had started it to announce the birth of a son ; others 
that it was done in the interest of Bajirav the Peshwa. Sir 
John Malcolm, in accordance with a custom current in southern 
India, had thope which were brought to him broten and 
distributed at the foundation-laying of a house which he was 
then building,®’' ^ 

The use of signs as marks of certain castes and tribes, or as 
personal crests, is not uncommon. The use of the Idnchhana or 
tribal crest, in inscriptions and coins, or as devices on bafiners, 
was common in western India and elsewhere during the mediaeval 
period.®® In the Central Provinces the sign manual of the 
Mangs is a representation of the knife used in castrating 
cattle ; the Bhats make the sign of the • dagger beside their 
signatures, as did, or does, the chief of Salumbar, the leading 
noble of Mewar ; the Bhainas use the boW as a signature and as 
a cattle brand.®® Cattle in the Vedic age were marked on the 
ear and elsewhere as a mark of the tribe or family to which they 
belonged, or as a magical device to cause fertility.^ At the 
present day in the United Proviuces and elsewhere cattle are 
branded in various ways, the most common being the trident of 
Siva on the flanks of the so-called Brahmani bulls* It 
might be worth while making enquiries into^^he meaning of 
other marks of a similar kind. We may eompar© the tribal 

Sir J. HaIcoIq}} Memoir of Central India, Sad ©d*# U. 

Bombay Qazetteer, I Part ii. 299 note. 

« Baaaell, ii. 233, 256, ir. 189 ; Tod, i- 205, 324 

^ A. A. ICacdonell, Vedic Index of Bamee and MJeoU, 1. 46, il 56) 229. 
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mfttk knowia «s warn in Arabia bf wHcti every Badaivi kaa^va 
hi$ eattle s Atid aitziikr marks are oftm painted m T 90 ks 
to iadioMto the frontier of the tribo'^a territoriee.^^ 

Drum beating used as a mode of sumniona laok« in India 
the precision which it poasesses in Africa and else where*** 
The Bhfls beat the dram at both ends for joyful news, ipr news 
of evil only at one end, that end being pi^evipusly muffled by 
robbing it with moistened dour of the urad pulse ; in case^afan 
alarm it id beaten at both ends, n acmtinuous note being eiu£t|pd, 
while serearos often add to the commotion ; this noteds at onoe 
picked up by the next Tillage, and in an incredibly short time 
the whole district is aroused, all the tribesmen collecting at the 
place where the first alarm was sounded.** Among tiie *ame 
tribe in Gujarat, the Dholi minstrel makes his drum give out a 
peculiar mournful note at the sound of which the people of the 
neighbourhood gather to* the funeral.** The Miria Gonds in 
the Central Provinces beat a drum to announce a death.** The 
OrSons are summoned by the beating of the great drum which 
has iron sides and a cover of buffalo hide.** It was to the 
sound of the drum that the Vedic warriors moved to battle or to 
:mscue their herds ; hut in the Mahabhurata this is replaced by 
the conch-shell of war, which the Asvins in the Eigveda iMed 
to sound when they claimed their share of the booty after 
m battle.*'*' 

Special signs are often used to define the trail in the jungle. 
In Sikkim the trail is marked by a handful of freshly cat twigs ; 
when these are laid lengthwise on one of the diverging tracks 
they signify that the one so marked is that which .the traveller 
should choose ; if laid crossways they mean that there is no 
« Bnegclopcediu of Itfum, i. ^6f ; W. Eobextson Smilli, Mnrria^e n»d 
KiM%%p in Arabidf 24&1f : S Eweaier, Arnbta, the Gradle pf lelamt 2^9^ 
L. Frob^iuBi* Childhood of Jfaw, chap, vi ; G. Schweinfartsh, The 
TLeaH of Africa, ii. 23. 

^ C. E. Luard, Ethnofiraphioal 8iirx>ey Central India, Monograph BbU, 99* 
Bombay Gazetteer, IX, pait i. 804. 

RusaCll, iii. {89. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, I%e Oroone^ 181, 
u Rajendralala Mitra, The Indo^Aryane, i. ^ 
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pa««age thfe way.^® finch dcTiees are often used hy the erimmal 
or vagrant tribes. The Chhappai bands, well-kiiown coiners 
false money in northern India, who wander all over the penifisula, 
make a mud heap on the side of the road with an arrow mark 
pointing in the direction which other members of the gang have 
taken.^ The Bhtoptas, pickpockets and railway thieves, when 
they wish to indicate to others following, where they have gone, 
bringitogether the tops.of the stones used to make a cooking fire 
place, and scrape a mark with the side cf the foot in the direction 
they propose moving, or they leave the impress of a naked foot on the 
earth which they h ive scraped together, pointing in the direction 
they have have taken.®® The Kaikadis of tlie Deccan break off 
a spray from the bough of a tree and lay it near the cooking stones 
with the broken end pointing in the direction taken by the gang, 
a footprint being impressed at right angles to the sj>ray ; when 
two roads meet a circle is drawn with a straight line intersecting 
it, the free end indicating the direction ; side tracks are marked 
by strewing leaves along that which should be selected.®^ B&wa- 
riyas from Marwar get a member of the gang, usually a woman, 
to trail a stick in the dust along the selected route, or leaves arc 
placed at intervals under stones for the same purpose.^* The 
Ujla Minas adoj)t similar practice?, or the ‘jama’dir or leader of 
the gang scribbles his name on the walls of resthouses, temples, 
or other prominent places.®'* Audhiyas draw two segments of a 
circle on the roadside to indicate that the gang has baited in the 
vicinity.®* Sansiyas make a few small heaps of earth along the 
road they have chosen, and mark paths across country by leaves 
strewed on the ground. 

^ L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas^ 202. 

Kennedy, 49ff : Tliuraton, ii. 18. 

^ Kenedy, 24. 

« lUd., 71. 

^ Ibid., 201, 
w Ibid., 209. 

** Ibid., 223. 

Mid., 250. 
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V J. C. Hotten reproduces a map drawn by an English tramp 
which indicates houses which may be visited with advantage or 
those which it is well to avoid. Such rude maps are often found 
drawn for general information on the walls of lodging-houses 
and other resorts of the fraternity. It has been stated that 
English Gypsies practise similar methods, llev, P. G. Ackerley,®^ 
Secretary of the Gypsy Lore Society, kindly informs me that 
Gypsies have various ways of laying a trail to show their own 
people which road they have travelled. Usually a handful of 
grass is laid on the roadside, or a mark, known as pat ter an or 
patfin, is scored in the dust. This is used for giving information, 
but not about houses and their inhabitants. Thus, when travel- 
ling with a Gypsy, two members of our Society often lingered 
behind to explore the country, to look at interesting buildings, 
and the like. The Gypsy always laid a patteran at cross roads 
so that they should make no mistake in following his route. He 
was much annoyed when he found that they did not destroy or 
remove the bunch of grass after learning its message. He 
said it might bring other Gypsies after him. Probably different 
families use different methods of giving such a sign, but the one 
and only purpose of the patteran, a word meaning ^ a leaf % is 
to show which road the main or advanced party has travelled. 
Vatteran is clearly the Hindi pattra, a leaf. 

The language of signs is used in love-making all the world 
over. The classical instances are found in the stories of the 
Arabian Nights Aziz and Aziza and Kamar-al-Zaman 
and the Jeweller^s Wife It also appears in India. Pawn 
and betel are universally eaten by the Khyoungtba, and they are 
not infrequently used as a means wherewith to makfif a^Uatorj 
propositions. Thus, a leaf of pawn with betel and sweet. Bpices 
inside, accompanied by a certain flower, mean I love you 

If much spice is put inside the leaf and one corner %|ttrhed in 

— ' — ' 

Dicstionary of Modern Slany, Cant, and Vulgar Words, 18fS/ 

Letter dated 16th March, 1919. ■ * ^ 

SirR. Burton, Th$ Booh of the Thousand Nights and JL Night, ed^jLS$% 
ii. 198ff, Tii. 318ff. 
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a peculiar way, it signifies '^Come^^. Tlie leaf being touclieS 
with turmeric means I cannot come A small piece of 
charcoal inside the leaf means Go, I have done with you 

Similar signs are also employed in marriage negotiations. 
Khonds make a marriage proposal by placing a brass cup and 
three arrows at the door of the girPs father. He will remove 
these once to show, his reluctance, and they will be again replaced. 
If he removes them a second time, it signifies the definite refusal 
of the match ; but if he allows them to remain, the bridegroom^s 
friends go to him and say We have noticed a beautiful flower 
in passing through your village and desire to pluck it■’^®‘^ The 
Mundas send a number of clay marbles to the guardians of the 
bridegroom to signify the number of rupees making up the 
bride-prioe. A number of sdl leaves, each rolled up and tied with 
a coloured thread signify the number of women^s sheets which 
the bridegroom must present to the relajbives of the bride.®^ 

The criminal tribes have many ways of giving information 
by means of signs to other members of the gang. When Sansiyas 
returned to their camp after a thieving expedition, when about 
a mile away they used to call Cuckoo to ascertain if any 
misfortune had happened during their absence ; if they thought 
all was well, they went nearer and imitated the call of the 
partridge ; and, finally, when close to the encampment, made a 
hissing noise like a snake.^^ The Bhampta warns another by 
first coughing and then clearing his throat ; this is done quietly 
if police are about, or noisily if the person to be warned is at 
a distance and the coast is clear; they are believed to possess 
certain jKoercSt signs, made with the eyes and fingers, by which 
tbciy eai; communicate with each other when necessary Among 
some Ming burglars it is the practice for. the confederate outside 
to keep up a quiet and regular tapping, by flicking the first 
finger fitpin the thumb on a window or door to assure the men 

JP, |iewin, 2%e Wild Races of South- JEastern India, 128. 

•» 467. 

. j Rai Baiadur Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mundas^ 441. 

' ^ Russell, iv. 4^3. 

^ Kennedy, 280. 
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inside the house that there is no danger ; the cessation of this 
signal means that they must be cantious or escape while they 
can.®"* Pathans have a system oE intercommunication by using 
words and phrases in a sense difEerent from the ordinary meaning, 
Chandravedi pick “pockets make signals to the boy thief whoni 
they employ by raising the elbow and moving their hands in 
various ways.*® 

Lastly, I may refer to the custom of Dumb Barter, used 
particularly in hcwrse-dealing, where the parties to the bargain 
arrange the price by manipulating their fingers under a cloth. 
The pra-jtice has been described by old travellers, like Varthema, 
Tavernier and Fryer, and by msmy later observers.®® 

The use of secret marks and signs is thus of considerable 
interest as a contribution to the study of oriental symbolism, 
and it deserves the attention of anthropologists working in India 
who have opportunities fer throwing light on the methods, some 
of which have been described in this paper. 

Kennedy, 116. 

•* Kennedy, 209. 

«V»rtliema, Travels in Syria^ Persia, Indta and Sthiopin,U9 i 

Tavernier, Travels in India, ed. v. Ball, ii. 68 : Fryer, A Hew Account of Hast 
India and Persia, ed. 1009, i. 2S2 ; T. G. K. Grierson, TAe Silent Tirade, 1903 : 
Man, xui. 103. . 



II — An Enaminlitionfof Fifty-ei^ht Silfor 
Fnncli Marked Coins found at Oorko 
Qhat. 

By X. H. C. Walali. 

TSe fifty-eight silver pniich-marked coins which are described 
in the present paper were found in July 1917 at Gorho Ghat in 
the Bangaon ( Bongong ) Tirana of the Bhagalpur District of 
this Province, They were found hy some labourers ^rho were 
digging earth to repair the road in u garden. At knee- 
depth^^ belcw the surface they found an eai-then pot which 
contained the coins and a cop[x*r hangana covered over with 
goldleafj and some beads. They stated^ as reported in the Pdlice 
Report, that they found a portion of land w.is surrounded by 
brick wall undtr the ground having a gap in the middle for 
putting some pot/^ It would therefore appe‘ar that the coins 
formed part of a deposit in a stupa or relicpiary. 

The coins have been deposited in the Paina Museum. ^ 

The result of the examination of the coins entirely confirms 
the conclusions to which I came from the exam-ination of the 
l)unch-marked ooins found at Golaklipur in Patna City, ^ namely. 

An examination of the marks on them shows that tlrey occur 

in certain comtant and regular groups on the obverse, and 

although oth^r varying symbols were added to these constant 
groups, the above regular combinations, which cannot have been, 
fortuitous, shows that the theory that these marks were affixed 
haphazard by shroffs and moneyers thremgh whose hands the 
coins passed cannot be maintained, and that the present coins 
in fact constitute a coinage.^'^ 

' ■' — ' ■ ‘ ' 

^ The coins are Nos. 912 to 959 in the Genersi Esgister of the Bikar md 
Orlssa Coin Cabinet, 

V® An Examination of a Find of, Pnnch Marked Coins in Faina City with 
reference to the subject of Punch Marked Coins generally* By H* C# Walsh# 
*f.aaR.s., voi. V, p. 
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I do not propose to repeat in this paper the grounds for the , 
conclusions arrived at in the former paper. This paper should 
therefore he read in continuation of it* 

The eacamination of the present coins further shows that oval, 
round, and square coins were not only current at the same time, 
but, as is shown by the occurrence of the same group of marks 
on the coins of these difEerent classes, were minted at the same 
time, and that, consequently, no conclusion as to the comparative 
age of the present smaller type of punch-marked coins can 
safely be drawn from their shape. 

The coins were classified by Mr. R. D. Banerji in his Treasure 
Trove Report according to theiy shape as circular thin 
circular thick square thin and square thick and these 
classes were divided according to the number of marks on the 
reverse into ‘^one mark two marks and ‘'three marks 
This ^distribution between thick and " thin as regards the 
present coins is only comparative. None of them are of the 
really thin type of the Golakhpur coins, as can be readily seen 
from the comparison of their respective size and weight. 

The number of marks on the reverse, also, forms no basis for 
glassification where, as already noted in the case of the Golakhpur 
coins, there is, with few exceptions, no uniformity amongst the 
groups' of reverse marks. This will be clearly seen from the 
coins on which the reverse marks occur ; which will be found in 
column 5 of Table II against ligs. 55 to 97. 

The present coins appear to be considerably later than the 
Golakhpui* coins. This would appear to be the case from the fact 
that the Golakhpur coins were found at a depth of 1 5 feet below 
the surface, whereas the present coins were found " knee-deep 
below the surface, which, even allowing for the n^or^ rapid rise 
of thfe feurface in a town than at a stupa, the site of which has 
long been abandoned, would indicate a considerably greater age. 
The preient coins would also appear to be kter from the greater 
elaborateness of gome of tho marks on them. 

It will be interesting if furtji^r evidence should become 
available to fiix the approximate date of the stupa in which they 
were deposited- 
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They support the conclusion that the large thin type of 
punch-marked coins, such as the Golakhpur coins, may be 
earlier than the smaller and thicker oval, round, and square type 
of coins. Also, as previously noted in the paper on the Golakhpur 
coins, the square form would appear to be later and! to have been 
current when the later oast copper coins were introduced, from 
the fact that the fast coins were of that shape and contained the 
symbols found on square^ punch-marked coins. 

The age of the present coins may also, possibly, be found 
from the fact that some of them (Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6 and 8) have 
on the reverse the Taxila Mark, Fig, 55, ^referred to by 
Cunningham \ which occurs on the reverse of coins found at 
Taxila, and four others (Nos. 3, 4, 18 and 26) have on the 
reverse a mark, Fig, 66, which appears to be an imitation of 
the Taxila mark. 

The only evidence from the coins themselves which might 
indicate their age is a very small mark, Ftg, 81, on the 
reverse of coin No. 19 which lesembles and may, perhaps, be the 
Brahmi letter Xa, 

The weights of the present coins, excluding one coin, 
No, 42, which weighs 40*58 grains, vary from 52*47 grains 
to 44*75 grains. Only two (Nos. 3 and 13) are over 52 
grains; three others (Nos, 23, 28 and 56)-are over 51 grains^; 
seven others weigh from 50 to 51 grains ; eight others over 49 
but ^under 50 ; and the remaining 38 are all under 49 grains^ 
8 of (them being under 47 grains. As noted in regard to the 
Golakhpur coins, the theoretical weight of 58 grains for silver 
punch-mm'jkhd coins, estimated from the system of weights given 
in Manu VIII, 132 et seq ^ is very rarely attained, and it is 
uncommon to find these coins weighing more than 53 graingj* 

It would therefore appear that the estimated ^©ight o| 
the rati or gunja berry ^ on which they are based, requires to Im 
revised. 

^ Cunningham ; Coim of AntnM India (C.A.I.) 66* 

• 0. A-I. and Bapson^g Xndi$4it 6. ^ 

1 Mrug preioaiorius. 
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Ai already noted, the marks on the ofav^e of the present 
coins occur in Certain |^onps and there are certain marks which 
aie comihon to a number of coins. 

Proceeding from this basis, as in the case of the Oolakhpur 
coins, tlia present coins fall into certmn distinct classes, l&xn 
eluding coins Nos. 57 and 58, on which the marks are indistinct 
and which therefore cannot be classified, the remaining 66 coins 
are of three entirely distinct kinds, which would appear ter 
come from entirely different and governments. 

Coins Nos. 1 to 52 are of one kind and all bear the ^^Troy 
Mark in different variants, Coins Nos 1 to 40 in the form of 
/ty. 1 and co'ns Nos. 41 to 52 in the variants of this form,, 
Fi^, l(<Qf)to )(c). They all also bear the San mark, 2. 

They all le^ r five marks, neither more nor less. 

The Troy Mark^' on the present coins is only another 
variety of the same maik, jRy. 1 of the Golakhpur coins^ 
with three tauiiiies alternately with the three chkairas instead 
of three ovals alternately with the three chhatra% in the 
GnUkhpiir coins, which, coins, also, all bore the Sun mark, Aiy. 2. 
Awiirtiing that this prevailing mark was the Empire mark (like 
Britanpia on the English coins), the^e coins would be coins of ^ 
the same Empire as the Golakhpur coins. ^ 

' Coins 53/54 andi)5 are of an entirely difiorent kind. They 
bear only three marks, instead of five, and do not bear either tho 
Troy mark, or the Sun, which are the constant marks on all 
the oiher coins, Nos. 1 to 52. 

On® of the three marks on those three coinS) the Cotton 
bale nrarb or Caduceus,^^ Fig* 4, oomirs on 13 of the other 
coiiMt. It is, however, a common mark on pianchHmarked eoiiia 
from various localities, Marks which appear to be a portion of 
anoth^ o| |he three marks (dog or otter with tortoise and 
tatcfines) Fig* 18, also occur on three other coins, viz. Fig. Id 
on coin No.^ 46 and Jiy. 20 on coins Nos. 9 and 10. But 
th©^ third mark (three hmnaa figures in a inw), Fig*^ 64, is 
peculiar to these three coins. ' 
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The third kind it represented by one coin only, No. 56. This 
coin is distinct from ooicfs Nos. 1 to 52«in beiaing only four 
marks, not five, and does not bear either the Troy mart?^ or the 
Sun, the constant marks on those coins. It also differs in tli© 
number of marks from coins ”53, 54 and 55, which have three 
marks only. Also, the marks on this coin, Figs. 51, 5^i, 58 and 
23, only occur on this one coin and on none of the others. 

Th^ marks on the first kind of coins (Nos. 1 to 52) fall into 
certain 5asses, each of which bear a common group of marks. 
On this basis I have classified the coins as shown in the LiiJt of 
Coins and in Table I, 

Class A. (Nos, 1 — 32) bear three constant marks, Figs* 1 and 
and the usual form of the Hill mark, Fig. 3.^ The remaining 
two marks fall into different groups, sub-classes 1 to 11, as 
shown in* Table I. One coin (No. 26) bears, instead of Fig. 3, 
a variety of that mark, Fig. 3(<i), and consequently I have 
placed it as another class, class B ; coni No. 34 bears another 
variety of the Hill-mark, Fig. 8(i) and has consequently been 
entered as a separate class, class C ; coins 35 and 36 bear 
another variety, Fig. 3(c), and consequently have been entered a^ 
a, separate class, class D \ coins 37 to 40 while bearing Figs. 1 an(J 
2 do not bear the Hill mark, and consequently have been placed 
together as class E. Six coins (Nos. 41—4^ beir a variety of* 
Fig^lj viz. Fig. 1(a). Of these, five (Nos. 41 — 14) also bear F^. 
8, and consequently have been called class F., and one (No. 45), 
which does not bear that mark, has been called class G. Thre^ 
coins (Nos. 47 — 49), class H, bear another variety of the Tjroy 
mark, 1(5), and the three remaining coins (Nos. 50 to 52) 
bear respectively the varieties FigH.\{c)f ] (r/) and l(^),and^ 
consequently, have each been entered as a separate class, 

I, J and K. ^ 

It would appear, however, that these are merely varieties of 
the game mark, and that classes A. to K. may ther|fore. be con^ 
sidered as belonging to one general group, or kingdom of coij|is. 

The reasons for considering this naark to be the Hill Mark, and not a*Stu^il 
^ Chaitya, as ha? been hitherto considered have bcei given in reference fo the 
Oolakhpur foins, and need not be repeated^ Vol. V,pp. 3X« 
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As in tli% case of the Gfolathpar cotes and of every ww find, 
the present coins bear a number of new marks which are not 
amongst those figured by Theobald.^ Of the 6t obverse marks 
on Plate III only 23 correspond to marks figured by Theobald, 
and only three of the reverse marks.^ 

Still fewer of the marks on the present coins correspond with 
those on the Golakhpur coins. Although the two constant marks 
of the present coins, Fi^s. 1 and 2, correspond with the two 
constant marks, Fif;s. 1 and 2, of the Golakhpur coins, only one 
of the remaining obverse marks on the present coins corresponds, 
namely, 42 with Fig. 19 of the Golakhpur coins ; and only 
one of the reverse maiks, namely, J'fy. 87 with Fig* 67 of ^ the 
Golakhpur coins. , 

A comylete record of the obverse marks occurring on punch- 
marked coins is needed, from which it may eventually be possi- 
ble to assign these coins to definite areas and governments. 

Although the classification of the coins has been made in 
reference to be obverse maiks only and the reverse marks’have not 
been taken into consideration, it will be seen from Table II, Iigs* 
55 to 97, that in some cases the same reverse marks are found on 
those coins which the obverse marks show to form one class, and 
noton the other coins, a fact which, on the supposition that tbc 
rcVeise marks aie-the marks of shroffs or money ers through 
whose hands the coins passed, supports the presumption that 
thefee coins bearing one group of marks on the obverse passed 
through the hands of the same money ers, as would be the case 
if they were the coins of one locality. 

” As an example of this, the Taxila Mark/^ Fig* 65, occurs 
©n* the reverse of two of the four coins, Nos. 1 — 4, in class A.lj 

^ ^ Notes on the Sj^nibols|fouiid|Jon the Punch Marked Coins of Hindustan an^l 
t^eir hjlationship to the Archaic S;>mboli8m of other races and distant landi. 
jpy W. Theobald, M.E.A.S , J.A.S.B., Part 1 , 1890, p. 181. 

®Pig. 1 corresponds to Theobald's Pig. 94; 3 to 61; 3(c) to 69 3(eQ t© 

3(c) to 60 ; 4to 136 ; 5to 80 ; 6 to ICl ; 8 to 18 ; 10 to 118; 11 toflO; 22 to 
35 to '221 ; 29 to 68 ; 30 to 222 ; 31 to 7; 32 .toj9 ; 89 to 99 ; 46 to mi 
60 to 65.; 62 to 2; 5S to l.J Of the Reverse [Marks, Pig. 61 coricsponds to 
fhedbsadV^^i>. lab ; 63 to 186; 664i^^0 69 to 68. ^ I 
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andon ^bdth the coitiSj Wos. 5 and I, in class AS, *«id the 
variety of this mark, jFVy. 56, ooeurs on the remaining two ooine 
of class A.l ; aad the triskelis, Fiff* 59, and the caduoeus, 
Fig. 63, occur together on the reverse of all the coins Hos. 53, 
54, 55, which form the distinct class, class L. Other examples 
will also be found in Table II. 

Another fact whijoh supports the conclusion that the reverse 
marks are those of shroffs or moneyers and are not the recog- 
nized marks constituting the coinage is that in some cases the 
same mark occurs punched more than once on the reverse of 
t'le same coin ; for example, Fig, OJ is punched in two places 
on the reverse of coin No. 43, and Ftg. 94 is punched in two 
places on the reverse of the No. 4G. 

The reverse marks on the present coins, as in the case 6i 
reverse marks on punch -marked coins generally, differ from those 
on the obverse and are sm iller and are punched less deeply int^ ^ 
the coin. When they are of the same design as obverse 
marks they are smaller than the corresponding obverse mark. . 

Only five of the 43 marks which occur on the reverse of the 
present coins are similar to marks on the obverse, namely, the*' 
Hill mark, 65, 65 (a) and 65 (<^) which resembles obverse 

Ftg. 3 ; the peacock on hill, Fig. 66, which resembles obverse 
Fig. o[e) ; the caduceu^. Fig. 63, which Fos^mbles obverse 
Fig, 4 ; the humped bull, Ftg. 90, which resembles obverse 
Fig. 8 ; aud the four taurines round central boss, Fig. 
which resembles obverse Fig. 39. In every one of these cases, 
the reverse marks are considerably smaller than the similar 
marks on the obverse. This is pirticularly noticeable where thi 
similar mark occurs on the obverse and reverse of the same coin 
as the hiU-mark on the obverse and reverse of coin No. 25 ^ 
the peacock on hill, on the obverse and reverse of coins No|j, 20 
and 21 j the caduceus on the obverse and reverse of cQin|^ 
No?. 9, 13, 40, 53, 54, 55 ; and the humpsd bull on the o!)vers4 
«^d reverse of coin No. 43. 

T?he reason for the reverse marks being punched so m^cli 
less iieeply into the coin may possibly be due to the fact .tlia| 
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ot «ymo{ metal vr&e klated. before 
maifes on tiie obverse wore pnnobed on, wbilfl?^, i 
monii^rB woald pnneh their m&rhs on ,,to ihn coldJ iSketld 0f 
the ooin* 

In some eases reverse marks are hardly mc^ than the 
outline of the design and have the appearance of navi»g b^6n 
partly obliterated by having been partly pressed or hammered 


Out from the other side. An example of this is the 
jRy, 7£ on the reverse of coin No. 57. A possible explanation" 
of this may be that in some cases peojde brought 
dilver to the minting authorities to have the government and 
other official marks minted ,on them, ready prepared in the 


form of the bars in which they would be cut in lengths to the 
authorized weight, and be stamped, and, before doing so, placed, 


their own private marks on one side of the bars to ensure getting 
^itheir own silver back apain in coins after pay mg the I^upt^a 
or seignorage for minting. * 
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^ LIST OP PUNCHED-MARKED COINS FOUND AT 
GORHO GHAT. 


C.N.=Circular TRin j C.K.— Circular Thick;. O.N.== Oval Thin i- 
O.K.=OvaI Thick; S.N.=Square Thin; S.K.=Sqaare Thick. 


Mo. 

Shape, 
weight 
'*and size. 

Obverse. 

1 Eeverso. 

1 

2 

a 

4 



CLASS A. 




Figure comp' scil of three 
chhatras aud thrio tau- 
riurs alternately rouud a- 
central circle with a dob 
in th(3 centre, 1; Sun, 

fig, 2 j an arch surmouiib* 
cd by a crescent, snpoi- 
iiuposed on two other 
arches, 3* 




SuB'Class 1. 




With two additional marks, 
bovine facing ti.ght^ with 
taurine below, fig. 7; and 
tree with hranches, 27. 


1 

C.K. 49^(19 
•60x *58 

Five marks, ns noted above; 
figs, 1, 2, 3, 7 and 27. 

“ Taxila marks '\fig. 55.. 

2 

S.N. 48-91 
•7U X -47 

Ditto 

Fig, 55 and triskelis,. 
fig^ 61. 

3 

S.M. 52-01 
•56 X '50 

Ditto 

Variety of the *‘t'ixila'^ 
mark.y*j7. 56. 

4 

S.N. 48-46 
•66 X -52 

Ditto 

Fig. 60 ; a-nd triskelis 
round a circle vvitli a 
dot in the centre, Jig, 60. 



Sub-Clas3 2. 




With two additional marks, 
fig. 7, as above, and another 
mark. 


5 

S.N. 48*46 
*66 X -54 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 7 and part of 
an obscure mark on the 
margin. 

‘‘ Taxila mark fig.'fi^. 
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S.N. 46*45 Figs. 1, 2, 3, 7 pwfc showing; Fig. 55, and trisk^is 

*04 X -50 and humped bull facing (showing faintly) jig. 59 
right, jig. or fig. 60 and traces of 
another faint mark . 


Sttb-CIiASB 8 


With two additional marks, 
jig. 27, and another mark. 


C.K. 46*76 Figs. 1^ 2, 3, 27 and clc- Variety of ** Taxila mark” 
*60 X *57 pliant facing right, 11. jig. 58. 

O.K. 49'84 Figs. 1,2,3,27 and object Fig. 

*62 X '53 resembling a tleur-de-lys 
on a “ comb of live teeth, 
fig. 42. 


Sub-Class 4. 


With two additional marks ; 
the “ cotton-bale ” or Ca- 
ducous fig. 4, and tortoise, 
with taurine (portion show- 
ing) fig. 20. 

C.K. 48*15 Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 20 ... Portion of cotton ball ” 

*53 X *52 mark,^^. 63, and portion 

of another mark. 

S.K. 49*84 Ditto ... Triskclis,/^. 60. 

•67 X *46 

Sub-Class 5 


With two additional marks ; 
the ** cotton-bale ’’ mark, 
fig. 4, and another mark. 

C.K. 48'30 Figs. 1,2, 3. 4, and four Three cones surmounted bj 
•C4x*62 iTcHcents round a lentral crescents with foliatec 
\)(^Syjig. 6. objects between them 

jig* 75. 
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No. 

Shape, 
weight 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 


12 

O.K. 46*92 
•58x-62 ‘ 

• 

Ftf/s. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6vo 
leives in S( gnuMital incuse 
with a dot oil ouch s'de of 
the central loaf,^j. 35. 

Trices of three undecipher- 
able marks. Tlie surface 
of the rev( TSO of this coin 
Inis ])Cou scooped ou% in 
five places. 

13 

S.K. 62-47 
•CO X -43 

Ftfjs. 1, ?, 3, 4 and ele- 

phant, facing right, with 
taurine above and two 
taurinoq in front, yij. 12. 

“ ('ott(m-bilo ” mark, Jig. 
63, and lun'ine, fig. 74. 



Sub-ClAv^s I). 



1 

VV’'ith two additional mar*. £, 
three uprights with .spear- 
head, and half-arrow heads 
and two curved liius.y/j. 

5 ; and anotlur mark. 


14 

S.N. 47*07 
*60 X *55 

Fi\gs. 1, 2. 3, 5 and dog or 
other animal facing riglit. 
Jij. 21. 

An indiBtir.ct luark 

15 

S.K. 49*38 
•52 X -40 

Fi as. 1, 2. 3. 5 and dog or 
other an mal with two 
arches above its back, Ji^. 
16. 

Triskf'lis', round large cir- 
cular bass, fig. 59, and 
traces o" two indi stiiict 
marks. 

16 

S.K. 48*61 
•55 X -39 

Fi^s. 1, 2, 3, 5 and object, 
possibly horned animal 
facing right j Jig. 13. 

Indistinct mark in circular 
incuse. 

17 

S.K. 49-53 
•55X-44 

Figs. 1,2, 3, Sand portion 
of an indistinct mark. . 

“Taxila’ mark**, 67, 

viiiljig. 78. 

18 

S.K. *48*61 
■58 X *42 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5 and portion 
of an indistinct mark. 

Variety of “ Taxila mark * * 
fig. 56, and fig. 77 . 

19 

S.K. 50-46 
•53 X *46 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5 and tree, 
with rail,/^. 30. 

Minute mark .wb'cb may 
bo the Brabmi letter K, 
fig. SI. 
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PUNCH MAKKEn COINS, 




1^0 

Sliape, 
weight 
and size. 

Obverse, 

Heverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Sub -Class 7. 




With two additional marks'; 
two arcl;es with a peacock 
on the top, Buperitnposed 
on tlirco other arches Ji^. 
3(c) and another mark. 


20 

S K. 50-46 
•53 X -49 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 3(e), nndfsteeh* 
yard with circle and bale, 
Jig. 34. 

Two arches with a peacock 
on tie top superiinpoped 
on three oth er arches, Ji^, 
66, the same as 3(c), on 
the obverse, but smaller. 

21 

S K. 48-40 
•52 X *45 

Figfi. 1, 2, 3, 3(e) and steel- 
yard with balo.^^. 82. 

Fig. 66r 



Sub-Class 8, 



1 

With two additional marks j 
hand of fonr tir.gi is, Jig, 
31 ; and another inaik. 


22 

S.N, 40-84 
•60 X *52 

1 , 2, 3, 32, and hnu^pf d bull 
facing right, /y. 9. 

Triskelis, Jig. 62 j an^ 
ceiitial boss, surrounded 
by Jour taerrines, 71-' 

2a 

JS.K, 51*70 
•58 X -47 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 31 and Jig. 
14(a). 

Fig. 70. 



SuB‘Clab8 9. 




With two additional marks, 
other than the preceding 
Sub'Clasi marks. 


24 

S.K. BO-0 
*52 X *41 

1, 2, 3, tree with rail, Jig. 
30 ; and flower of four 
petals and four.; straight 
lines,^,^. 43. 

Top of' a brandh or tre^ 
Jig- 85v 
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PONCH MABICED COINS, 


m 


No 

Shape, 
weight 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Sub-Class 10. 


1 

• 

With two additional marks, 
one of which is indistinct. 


25 

O.K. 48-61 
•54 X -47 

1, 2, 3, animal with horns 
or large cars facing right, 
fig. 14 ; and portion of an 
indistinct mark. 

“Hill m-irk” 66 ( 0)5 

tri-jkelis, fig, 69; and 
fig. 82. 

26 

O.K. 47-84 
•66 X -50 

1,2, 3, hind quarters of dog 
or other animal facing 
right, jig. 22>', and portion 
of an indistinct mark. 

Variety of “Taxila mark’* 
fig. 56; and trlskelis, 
jig. 59. 

27 

S.N. 48-15 
•60 X -48 

1, 2, 3, steelyard witl» bale, 
fig. 33 ; and portion of an 
indistinct mark. 

P r acock facing fights 
fig. 68 ; and portion of an 
indistiiict mara. 

28 

S.K. 5108 
*63 X *51 

1 

Figi. 1, 2, 3, 49, which is 
part of a mark and is over- 
jiunched with another in- 
distinct mark. 

Fig. 19. 



Sub-Class 11. 




With two additional indis- 
tinct marks. 


29 

C.K. 48*30 
•56 X *50 

i 

I Figs. 1, 2, 3 [and two indis- 
tinct maiks. 

**' Ilour-glnss mark, fig. 
69, and portions of two 
indistinct marks. 

80 

C.K. 47*53 
•64 X -60 

Ditto 

1 

Hour-glass mark, fig. 
69, and portion of another 
mark. 

31 

S.K. 60*30 
47- X *42 

Ditto 

Portion of an indistinct 
mark. 

82 

S.K. 4815 
*52 X *45 

Ditto ».» 

1 

Cross of two long ovals and 
shorter cross-bar, 83; 

and portion of another 
mark. 
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No. 

Shape, 
weight 
and size. 

» Obverse. 

Reverse, 

1 

2 

3 

4 



CLASS B. 




Figi. 1, 2, and variety of Ihe 
Hill mark ; a double arch 
Surmounted by a crescent, 
superimposed on two other 
arches, Fig. 3 (a) ; with 
two other marks. 


33 

S.K, 4815 
•63 X ‘43 

Figs. ], 2, 3 (a); bird 

resembling: an owl, Fig. 26 ; 
and an indistinct marL 

Traces of an indistinct 
mark. The reverse of 
this coin has been scored 
with several lines. 



• CLASS C. 




Figs. 1, 2, 4, and a variety of 
the Hill mark, a single 
arch surmounted by a cre- 
scent, Fig. 3 (5) j with two 
other marks. 


84 

0,K. 4S91 
•67* X 55 

Figs. 1, 2, 3 (5), 5 and por- 
tion of an indistinct mark. 

Traces of three faiut 
marks. 



CLASS D. 




Figs. 1, 2, and a variety of 
the Hill mark, throe arches 
in a row, the centre one 
higher than the others. 
Fig. 3 (c) and two other 
marks. 


36 

S.K. 60' 61 
'51 X -48 

Figs. 1, 2, 3 (o), 6 (upper 
half), and portion of an 
indistinct mark. 

Two indistinct marks. 

36 

S.N. 46-92 
. *60 K *48 

Fig. 1, 2, 3 0 ; four taurines 
to right round a central 
boss, Fig. 39, and a portion 
of an indistinct mark. 

Portion of an indistinct 
mark. 
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No. 

Shape, 
weight 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


• 

CLASS E. 


• 

1 

Ti^s. 1 and 2, but not the 

H ill marks ; with throe 

other marks. 




Sub-Class I. 




With throe distinct addi- 
tional marks. 


37 

C.K. 46-92 
*68 X -65 

Fips. 1 and 2; four obiccts 
resembling insects Vithin a 
square, Fig. 36 ; (portion 
of mark) central boss with 
two taurines above it, and a 
portion of a taurine show- 
ing on either side, Fig. 38 j 
and trisul with oval knobs 
at the points, and another 
dot at each side. Fig. 4. 

Small star of seven i%V8 . 
Fig, 84. 



Sub-Class 2. 

- 



With three additional marliB, 
one or more of which are 
indistinct. 


38 

!S.N. 61*7;0 

•66 X *61 

Figs.h 2; elephant right, 
Fig. 11; Ftg. 44; and 
portion of an indistinct 
mark 

Hill mark, Fig. 65- 

39 

S.N. 47*53 

*66 X -61 

Figs. 1,^2 ; bovine right, with 
taurines. Fig. 7, a crescent 
on a cone or pillar with a 
taurine on each side. Fig. 
46 ; and poriion of an in- 
distinct mark. 

Portions of throe indistinct 
r marks. 

40 

1 S.K. 60*30 

*55 X *45 

Figs. 1, 2 ; “ cotton-bale 
mark, Fig. 4 ; and portioi 
of two indistinct; marks. 

Cotton-hale Ihark, Fig. 63 ; 

1 smaller than the similar 
mark on the obverse. 
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PTJKCH MASKED COINS, 




No. 

Shape, 
weight . 
and size . 

Obverse, 

Rcverfiy. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 



OLAS«»F. 

Variety of Fig. 1, with the 
taurines enclosed in ovals,. 
Fig, 1 (a) ; Sun, Fi?. 2; 
and hiiuiped bull facing 
rig hi i Fig. 8. 




Sub-Class 1. 


‘ 41 

S.N. 47*07 
•72 X *70 

With additional marks, 

grotesque* humped-bull 

facing left, with taurines 
ab )ve and below. Fig. 10 ; 
and elephant rights Fig. 

Figs. 1 (a), 2, 8, 10 and 11 

Tlirce upright lines, two 
terminating in thri'e 
branches, the otlier with 
a projection on each side, 
Fig 76 ; straight line' 
terminating in a knob 
and anoth'T object with- 
in nn oval ring, Fig. 89; 
small taurine. Fig. 74; 
and ail indistinct mai’k. 

42 

S.N. 40-53 
•74 X *59 

Ditto 

Sub -Cl ASS 2. 

“ Hill mark,** Fig. 65 ; 
b >s8 in circular ring. 
Fig:.. 8S; and_ two iijdis- 
-tiiict marks. 

46 

! 

S.N. 47*07 
•70 X *63 

With two additional marks, 
which vary. 

Fig. 1 (a), 2, 8, grotesque 
/lumped bull, ^ig.. 10 ; a n d 
thick wavy lino, Fig. 47. 

Seven marks. ‘Mlill.mark/* 
Fig. 65; ‘‘Hour-glass/' 
Fig, 69; 11 limped bull 

right, Fig, 10 ; Fig. 91 ; 
Fig. 92 ; portion of 
flower of eight jietals, 
with taurine in the centre, 
Fig. 93 ; and ‘portion of 
an indistinct mark. 

44 

O.N.4B*".2 
*70 X 63 

Figs. 1 (a), 2, 8, elepliant 
facing right, Pig. 11 ; and 
portion of an mdi&tinct 
mark. 

Two squares placed diago- 
nally, with some object 
inside them, Fig. 87 > 
Fig . 96; and an indistinct 
mark. 








'S.N. 44*75 

.78x56* 


Fisfs, 1(a). 2, 8 ; four objects “ Hill mark/’ Fiff. 6S, 
roa«,v,ui: — « I indistinct mark. 


resembling insects in a 
Square, Fi^, 36, and boss 
wtthin circular ring, por- 
tion of a circle, and a 
taurine, Fi^. 40. 

CLASS G. 


Ftff. l(a)» variety of F*^/. li 
bun, Fiff. 2 ; and three 
other marks. 


S.N. 46*92 1(a), 2; elephant Eight marks. Cross In 

*89x*49 right, Fi^, 11 j ^og or circular ring, Fi^. 94; 

other animal facing right branch of seven ovals, 

with taurine above and Fi ^ . 96 j two taurines 

below, Fij/» 19 ; and five under two crossed lines, 

pointed brancht 8 and oval Fig.^l and portions 

bosses alternately ri.und a of four incomplete or 

large central boss, J'V^. 48. indistinct marks, F*y. 94 

is punched in two places. 


CLASS H. 

Variety of Fig, 1, with ob- 
jects like a thick I in place 
of taurines ; Fig. 1(5) ; 
Sun, Fig. 2 ; and three 
other maiks. 

iScTB-ClASS 1, 


With additional marks, 
variety of*' Hill mark”, 
three arches in a row, 

Fig. 3(c) J and two other 
marks. 

O.N, 47*88 Figa,Xil),% He) % branch Two indistinct mat kg. 

.73jt»66 of seven points, Fig. 29; 

and an object of obscure 
meanirg. Fig, 45. 
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PUNCH MARKED COINS. 





48 S.N. 49-38 Fifft. 1(h), 2, and 3{c) j “Hill mark,'* Fiff. 85; 

'60 X *50 cotton-bale mark. Fig 4 ; and an indistinct mark, 

and dog* or other animal 

with double arch above it, • ^ 

Fig, 17. 


Sub-Class 2. 


With additional marks ; 
“ cotton bale Fig. 4 ; 
tree or plant. Fig. 28 ; and 
an indistinct mark. 


40 C.K. 48 70 Fig. 4,28 and an Variety of “ Hill mark 

'66 X *56 iudistinct mark. five ai ches with peacock 

on the top, Fig. 66, and 
an indistinct mark. 


CLASS I. 


Variety of Fig. 1, with 
“ liour glass ” in oval in 
. place of tanrino, Fig, 1(c) ; 

Sun, Fig. 2, with three 
additional marks. 

S.N. 49-23 1(c), 2 J Pyramid of “ Hill mark, ” Pij,. 65(i): 

*72 X *58 six arclies, Fig. 3(fi) ; svastika with curved 
“ cotton bale’’ mark. Fig, 4 pointing left, Fig. 

and dog or other animal animal facing right 

inside a circle with dots variety of 

round it, Fig. 24. “Hill mark, ” Fig. 67; 

and an indistinct mark. 


CLASS J. 


Variety of Fig. 1, with two 
circles in place of taurine, 
Fig. 1(d) ; Sun, Fig, 2 ,* 
and three other marks. 
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Shape, 
weight 
and mzQ. 


Obverse. 


O.K. 50-0 
•61X-56 


Fiiys.l(d)f 2; two insects Object in a square, JFV^. 73. 
ill oval imuse, Fi^. 37; 
tree with rail, Fif/. 30 ; 
aiid^ solid bc.dy over three 
uprights with taurine on 
the right, Fig. 50. 


CLASS K. 


Variety of Fig. 1, partly 
showing with n animal 
betwcf 11 two of the chha- 
tras, F^g. U^) ; the ferns 
Fig. 2 ; and three other 
mark s. * 


52 S.K. 48-7G 
•58 X -54 


Fiqs. l(e\ 2, “ cotton bale Three oval objects one 
mark, Fig- 4 ; animal ro- above another, resembling 


scmbliiig a goat, facing 
right, eating grapes, and 
a goblet above its back, 
Fig. 25 ; and part of a 
mark including an “ insect” 


the ‘ ‘ cotton-bale ” mark. 
Fig. 64. 


CLASS L. 


“ Cotton bale ” mark, Fig. 4 ; 
dog or otter wdth tortoise, 
and taurine, Fig- 18 ; and 
three human hguros, two 
with chignons, Fig- 54. 


63 S. N. 49.G8 Figs. 4, 18 and 54. 
.55 X .55 


Triskelis, Fig. 69 ; 

“ Cotton bale '' mark, 
Fig. 63, smaller than the 
Biinilar mark on the 
obverse ; and bour-glaas, 
Fign 69. 


54 S.N. 50-0 
•59X-52 




PUNCH MARKED COINS. 




No. 

Sbape^ 
weight 
and eize. j 

. . 

Obverse. 

Eeverse. 

1 

2 

3 

j 

4 

66 1 

s. sr. 60 0 

•71 X "46 

Ftgs. 4, 13, 64. 

Figs. 69 and 63 ; and 
solid object on two up- 
right lines, Fig. 80. 



CLASS M. 



1 

Three marks which appear to 
be intended for linm'iii 

figures, one with three dots 
over the head, 51 ; 

one with a dot on either 
Side of the head, JPt/ 7 . 52 ; 
and one*yithont dots, 

63; animal, facing right. Fig. 
^3 ; and an iudistinci mark. 


66 

O.K. 51’39 
•69 X ‘48 

Fig 9 . 51, 62, 63, 23 and 
portion of an indistinct 
mark. | 

Branch, Fig. 83 ; and 
portion of an indistinct 
mark. 



CLASS N. 




Unclassified, aS the marks 
are indistinct. 

1 

67 

O.K. 48.30 
•57 X *47 

Fig» 2, partly showing and 
four indistinct marks, a 
taurine forming part of 
one. 

Six dots round central dot 
(faintly showing). Fig, 72 
and traces of an indistinct 
mark. 

58 ' 

SN. 49 23 
•64x*47 

Fig, 37 and four indistinet 
marks. 

Circle surrounded by four 
taurines, with crescent 
below, Fig. 71, and an in- 
distinct mark. 
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TABLE I. 

Tiie Classification of the Coins. 


Class 

and 

Sub- cl ass. 

• 

Distinctive marks 
of each class 

Fig. id Plato III. 

Distinctive 
Additional marks 
of each 
Sub-Class 

Fig. in Plate III. 

Number of coii s in 
each class and sub- 
class. 

Serial 
number 
of tbo 
cc ius in 
the list of 
coins. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

lUass A 

Figs. 1, 2, 3 



82 

1—32 

Sub-class 1 ... 


Figs. 6, 27 

4 

1-4 

Do. 2 ... 



Fig. G ... 

2 

6, G 

Be. 3 ... 


Fig. 27 • 

2 

7, 8 

Do. 4i ... 


Figs. 4, 20 

2 

y, 10 

Do. 6 ... 


Fig. 4 

3 

11—13 

Do. 6 ... 


Fig. 5 

6 

li— 19 

Do. 7 ... 

j 

Fig.^(e) 

2 

2 0 

Do. 8 ... 


Fig. 31 

2 

22, 23 

Do. 9 ... 


Figs. 30, 43 

1 

24 

Do. 10 ... 

i 

Varying marks and 
the other mark in- 
distinct. 

4 

25—28 

Do. 11 ... 


Both marks indis- 
tinct. 

1 4 

29-32 

^^lasa B 

Figs, 1, 2, 3(o) ... 

Fig. 26 

1 

83 

C ... 

Figs.\^2,^h) ... 

Fig. 5 

1 

34 

Do. B 

: Figs,l,2,Z{c) 

i 

Varying marks ... 

2 

1 85, 36 
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TABLE I — contd: 


Class 

and 

sub-class. 

Distinctive marks 
of each class 
Fig. in Plate III. 

Distinctive 
additional marks 
of dacb 
Sub-class 

Fig. in Plate III. 

Number of coins in 
each class and sub- 
class. 

Serial 
number 
of the 
coins in 
the list of 
coins. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

Class B 

Figs. 1, 2 



... 

... 

SuVclass 1 ... 


Three clear marks... 

1 

37 

Do. 2 ... 


*Two varying marks, 
clear and one in- 
distinct. 

3 

38—40 

Class B 

Figs. 1(a), 2, 8 

...... 

... 

... 

Sub-class 1 ... 


Figs. 10, 11 

2 

41, 42 

Do. 2 ... 

A 

Varying marks 

3 

43—45 

Class G ... 

Figs. 1(a), 2 

Three other marks... 

1 

46 

Do. H ... 

' Figs.l{h),l 



1 

... 

Sub-class 1 . . . 


Fig. 3(6^) 

2 

47, 48 

Do. 2 ... 


Three other marks ... 

1 

49 

Class I ... 

Figs. 1(c), 2 

Ditto 

1 

60 

Do. J ... 

Figs. 1(d), 2 

Ditto 

1 

61 

Do. K ... 

Figs. 1(c). 2 

Ditto 

1 

62 

Do. L ... 

Figs, 4, 18, 64 

No other marks 

3 

63—55 

Do. M ... 

Ftgs 61, 62, 63, 23 

Ditto ... 

1 

53 

Do. N ... 

Unclassified as the 
marks are indis- 
tinct. 


2 

67, 58 
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TABLE II. 

Description of th.e Marks on the Coins as illustrated on Plate III. 

MABKS ON THE OBVERSE. 


Fignre 

on 

Plate. 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Kub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

• 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Three chhafras and three 
tanrines alternately round 
a central circle \^ith a dot in 
the centre j a variety of the 
“Troy Mark”. ‘ | 

A— E 

40 

1 

o 

la 

As jPi^. 1 ; hat with an oval 
round each of the taurines. 

F.-— G. 

0 

41 -46 

15 

As jPj^. 1 ; but vith a figure 
like a thick I in place of the 
taurines. 

H.t 

3 

47~~49 

Ic 

As Fiff. 1 ; but with a figurt 
like an hour-glass probably the 
damarti (small double hand 
drum) in place of lie' tau- 
rines, each enclosed in an 
oval. 

T. 

1 

50 

U 

As 1 ; but viith tvio ovals, 

one ahoTO the other, in place 
of the taurine. 

J. 

1. • 

5i 

u 

As Fi^. 1 ; hut with an animal 
(dog or jackal ?) ovei- ono of 
the taurines. 

K. 

1 

52 

2 

The sun. A circle with rays 
round it and a dot in tho 
centre. 

A -K 

52 

1—52 

3 

An arch with a crescent on the 
top, superimposed on two 
others ; the Hill-mark. 

A . 

32 

1— 3l 

3a 

Like Fiff, 3 • but with a double 
arch (two arches) with a cres- 
cent on the top, superimposed 
on the two others. 

B 

1 

33 

35 

A single arch with crescent on 
the top. 

C 

1 

34 
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TABLE II — coni A. 





Number 

1 

Figure 


Class 

of C(dn8 

Numbers of 

on 

Description of Mark. 

and 

on which 

the coins in 

Plate. 

Sub-class. 

the mark 
appears. 

the list. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3o 

1 Three arches in a row, the 
centre one higher than the 

1 ^ 

2 

«) 

36, 86 

. 

others. 

H. 1 

2 

47, 48 

StJ 

An arch superimposed on two 

I 

1 

50 


which are superimposed ijn 
three other arches. 




3e 

Two arches with a peacock on 

A, 7 

2 

20, 21 


the top, superimposed on three 
others. 





Those ovals one above another 

A. 4 

2 

9, 10 


with a straight line ‘running 
through them j the Cotton- 
bale mark, or Caduceus. 

A. 6 

3 

11, 12, 13 


K. 2 

1 

40 



H. 1 

1 

48 



H. 2 

1 

49 



I 

1 

60 


• 

K 

1 

62 



L 

3 

63, 64, 55 

6 

Thrc'O uprights w th spoar-hcad 

A. 6 

6 

14-19 


and half arrow-heads with 
curved lino on either side. 

C 

1 

84 



D 

1 

35 

6 

Four crescents round a central 

A. 5 

! 1 

11 


boss. 

A. 2 

2 

5,6 



A. 1 

1 

1-4 

7 

Bovine facing rigM with 

E, 2 

4 

39 


taurine below. 




8 

JHumped bull facing fight ••• 

A. 2 

1 

6 



F 

6 

41— “45 
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TABLE ll^contA. 


Figure 

on 

Plate. 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

ahd 

8ub-claBs. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

2- 

8 

■ 

6 

9 

Humped bull facing right with 
taurine above. 

A. 8 


22 

10 

Humped bull grotesque facing 
lafi, with two taurines above 
and two below. 

F. 1 

F. 2 

H 

41, 42 

43 

11 

Elephant facing 

A. 3 

II 

7 



E. 2 

B 

38 



P. J 

2 

41, 43 



F. 2 

1 

44 



G. 

1 

46 

12 , 

Elephant facing right, with | 
taurines above and in front. 

A. 5 

1 

13 

13 

1 

Figure which may perhaps be 
a portion of an animal with 
horns, facing right. 

A. 6 

1 

16 

14 

Figure resembling 'Fig^ 13 
but with the “ horns ** more 
raised from the head, and 
with a dot below the head. 

A. 8 

1 

23 

15 

Animal with horns oi largo 
ears, facing right* 

A. 10 

1 

25 

10 

Animal, perhaps a dog or an 
otter, facing right, with 
two arches above its back. 

A. 6 

1 

15 

17 

> 

Animal facing right, with 
projection and two arches 
above its back. 

H. 1 

1 

48 

18 

Animal [dog or ottet (?)] 
facing right, w^th a tortoise 
below and three taurines in 
front. 

L 

3 

53, 54, 55 
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Figure 1 
oil I 
Plaie / 

^ Pescription of Mnrk, 

Class 

and 

Sab-cl»ss. 1 

j IN' umber 
1 of coins 
'on whichj 
the mark 
ajipears. 

NumberB of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

It) 

Animfll facing riffht with 
taurine above and below. 

a 

t 1 

a 

46 

20 

Tortoise, with part of a 
taurine ; this appears to be 
a portion of 18. * 

A. 4 

2 

9,10 

21 

Upper portion of animal 
facing right ; but with no 
taurine or other object a-boAC 
it. 

A. 6 

1 

14 

22 

Mark \^hich apprarfltto be 
the hind quarters of a dog 
or other animal fac ing 
but the inruse shows that 
this is not a portion of 
Ftg, 18. 

A. 10 

1 

26 

23 1 

Animal facing rig It ... . 

M 

1 

56 

24 

Animal [dog (?)] facing rights 
insido a circle with dots 
round it. 

I 1 

1 1 

60 

25 

Animal, rcseinbling a goat, 
facing right, oating grapes, 
with taurine alxive its head, 
and figure resembling a 
goblet above its back. 

K 

1 

62 

26 

A bird ; resembling an owl ... 

B 

1 

38 

27 

Tree with branches 

A. 1 

4 

1—4 


. 

A. 3 

2 

7,6 

28 

Tree of different design from 
Fig. 27 ; or plant. 

H.2 

1 

49 

29 

Branch of seven points 

H.l 

1 

47 

80 

Tree with rail 

A.C 

A. 9 

J 

1 

1 

1 

19 

24 

51 
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Table II — contd. 


Figure 

ou 

Plate. 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sub'class. 

1 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 

1 the coins in 
the list. 

1 

. 2 

3 

4 

5 

31 

Hand of four fingers, within 
a square. 

A. 8 

2 

22, 23 

32 

Steelyard and bale 

A. 7 

1 

21 

33 

Portion of steelyard and 
bale. 

A 10 

1 

27 

34 

Portion of steelyard, with 
bale, and circle 

A. 7 

1 

20 

35 

Five leaves in segmental 
incuse^ with a dot on each 
side above the central leaf 

A. 5 

1 

i2 

26 

Four objects, which may bo 
insects wdthin a square. 

E. 1 

1 

37 



F. 2 

1 

45 

37 

Two “ insects one on cither 
side of a straight line with 
a boss, in oval incuse. 

J 

1. I 

61 

88 

(Portion of a mark) central 
boss, with two taurines above 
it, and portion of a taunne 
showing on either side. 

E. 1 

1 

37 

39 

Four taurines to rights round 
a central boss. 

D. 

1 

86 

40 

Boss within a ring, portion of 
a circle, and taurine. 

F. 2 

• 

1 

45 

41 

TriSula with oval knobs at the 
points, with oval dot on each 
side. 

E. 1 

1 

37 

42 

Figure resembling a Jleur-de- 
lyt on the ‘‘ comb of five 
vertical lines. 

A. 3. 

1 

. 8 
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PigU’*e 

ot* 

Plate 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

1 

Number of 
the coins 
in the list. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

43 

Flower of four petals and four 
straight lines alternately 
round central! boss. 

A. 9 

1 

24 

44 

( Portion of mark ) semi- 
circle, and a str aight line. 

E 2 

1 

1 

88 

45 

Figure as illustrated, the 
incuse shows that it is a 
single mark, and it appears 
to be complete. 

11. 1 

i 

1 

47 

46 

Cone or pillar surmounted by 
a crescent, with taurine on 
either side. 

E 2 

1 

39 ' 

47 

Thick wa\y lino... 

F. 2 

1 

43 

48 

Large oircular boss uith li\o 
pointed braiiclns and oval 
bosses alternately round it i 

G. 

1 

46 

49 

Figure as illustrated 

A. 10 

1 

28 

60 

Solid ‘figure above thiee 

vertical lines, with taurine 
On right ; similar to the right 
hand portion of Thejbald’s 
Fig. 55. 

J. 

1 

61 

61 

Probably i human figure with 
three dots above. 

M. 

1 

66 

62 

Probably a human figure with 
two dots above. 

M. 

1 

56 

63 

Rude human figure 

M. 

1 

66 

54 

Three human fi gures in a row, 
the two to the left facing 
each others with hair in 
chignons. The head of the 
‘ right liand figure not com- 
plete. 

L. 

1 

3 

53, 54, 55 
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Table II — contd. 
MARKS ON THE REVERSE. 



i 


1 

Number 

* 

Figtire 

Desctiption of Mark. 


of coins 

Numbers of 

on 

1 Class and 

on which 

the fcoins in 

Plate. 

1 

Sub-class. 

the mark 
appears. 

the list. 

1 , 

2 

3 

4 

5 

55 

“The Taxila mark ” (C. A. I, 

A. 1 

i 

2 

! 

1, 2 


p. 66 ). Central dot with a 
crescent on each side and 

A. 2 

2 

6, 6 


a foliated object abjve and 
below. 

A. 3 

1 

8 

66 

A variety of the above ‘'Taxila 

A. 1 

2 

8, 4 


mark*^ 

A. 6 

1 

18 



A. 10 

• 

1 

26 

67 

Six-p( intod figure of crescent 
shape on each side and blunt 
pointed above and below, 
with two small straight lines 

A. 6 

1 

I7 


projecting on each side ; with 





small circular inctisc in 
centie. May b(‘ a variety of 
Fig. 60 as it contains the 





similar component parts. 




58 

Central boss with a crescent 

A. 3 

1 ’ 

7 


on eich sule, joined above 
and below by an object, only 
partly showing, arched on its 
inner side. Appears to be 
a variety of Fig, 65. 




59 

Triskelis with central boss. 

A. 2 

1 

6 



A. 6 

1 

15 



A. 10 

2 

25, 26 ‘ 



L. 

3 

63, 64, 56 

60 

Triskelis on a circle round 

A. 1 

1 

4 


a central boss. 



A 



A. 4 

1 

10 ^ 

61 

Triskelis pointing left. 

A. 1 

1 

. 2 



A. 8 

1 

22 
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Figure 

on 

Plate 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

2 

3 

, 4 

5 

62 

Svastika with curved arms 
' pointing lelt. 

I. 

■ 

60 

63 

Three ovals one above another 

A. 4 


9 


with a straight line ruiiniii^ 

A. 6 


13 


through them ; the cotton 

E. 2 


40 


bale mark, or “ caducous/’ 

L. 


63,54,55 

64 

Three figures one above an- 
other, the general appearance 
of which resembles the “ cot- 
ton bale ” mark. „ 

K. 


52 

66 

An arch surmounted by a cres- 

E. 2 


38 


cent, superimposed on two 

F. 1 


42 


Other arches. The “ Hill- 

F. 2 


43, 45 


mark 

H. 1 


48 

65(a) 

“ Hill -mark ” similar to 

11 j but the arch< 8 are higher 
in comparison to their width. 

A. 10 

1 

25 

j 

G6(i) 

A smaHer variety of the 
Hill-mark,” with the arches 
solid. 

I. 

1 

60 

66 

Variety of “ Hill-mark.” Two 

A, 7 

2 

20,21 


arches surmounted by a pea- 
cock, facing right, suporhn- 
posed on three other arches. 

H- 2. 

1 

49 

67 

An animal facing right over 
a cone. A variety of Hill- 
mark.” 

I. 

1 

60 

68 

Peacock facing left, 'but no 
arches. 

A. 10 

1 

27 

69 

Object of the shape of an hour 

A. 11 

2 

29, 30 


glass; probably a damaru 

F. 2 

1 

43 


(double hand-drum.) 

L. 

2 

68, 64 

70 

Central boss surrounded by 
four taurines pointing right. 

A. 8 

2 

22,23 
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Table II— 


Figure 

on 

Plate. 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

• 2 

3 

4 

5 

u— 

71 

Circle surrounded by four 1 

taurines pointing left, with 
crescent Wow. 

K. 

1 

58 

72 

Six dots round a central dot. 

N. 

1 

67 

73 

Dot within a square 

I 

1 

51 

74 

Taurine ... ... 

A. 5 

F.l 

1 

1 

13 

41 

75 

Three cones surmounted by 
crescents with foliated objects 
between them. 

A. 5 

• 

1 . 

11 

76 

Throe upright lines, two ter- 
minating in throe points, and 
the right hand one with a 
projecting line on each side. 

F. 1 

1 

41 

77 

(Incomplete). Possibly portion 
of an animal facing left. 

A. 6 

1 

18 

78 

Humped bull ? facing left 
(Similar to 77). 

A. 6 

i 

17 

79 

Figure as illustrated ; may be 
intended for humped bull 
facing left. 

A. 10 

1 

28 

80 

81 

Incomplete ; apparently a por- 
tion of 78- 

; Minute mark, which may bo 
the Brahmi letter K. 

L. 

A. 6 

1 

1 

55 

19 

82 

Object which may possibly be 
a tree with its roots showing. 

A, 10 

1 

25 

83 

A cross of two long ovals and 
shorter crossbar. 

A. 11 

1 

32 

84 

Small star of seven rays 

E. 1 

1 

87 

85 

(Incomplete). Branch of five 
points ; appears to be part oi 
a larger branch or tree. 

A. 9 

1 

’ 24 

— ,j. . 

, 
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Tablb II — eoncld. 


Pigfure 

Oil 

Plate. 

Description of AI«ik. 

Class 

ahd 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on whicl 
the marl 
appears. 

Numberg of 
h the coins in 
s the list. 

1 

2 

3 

•4 

5 

86 

Branch of five points in oval 
incuse. 

M. 1 

1 

66 

87 

Two squares placed diagonally, 
with some object inside them. 

F 2 

1 

44 

88 

Circle with a boss in the centre. 

r. 1 

1 

42 

89 

Straight line terminating in 
a knob and another object, 
within an oval ring. 

F. 1 

1 

41 

90 

c 

Humped hull facing right . .. 

P. 2 

1 

43 

91 

Obscure object, as illustrated... 

F. 2 1 

1 

43 

92 

1 

1 

Cone, sunnoiiiited by an object 
resembling an animal, also 
taurine and dot ; would ap- 
pear to bj a variety of Hill 
mark. * . 

F. 2 

1 

43 

93 

Portion of a flower of c'ght 
petals, round a circle, with 
a taurine in the centre. 

P. 2 

1 

43 

94 

A cross within a circle 

G. 

1 

46 

95 

Branch of seven oval leaves ... 

G. 

1 

46 

96 

Boss above an arch • perhaps 
a variety of the Hill mark**. 
This mark might be a taurine 
as in Fig. 74, but the arch 
and the boss are separate. 

F. 2 

1 

44 

97 

Two taurines under two crossed 
lines. 

G. 

1 

46 


Ill— Contributions of Bengal to Hindu 
Civilization. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sliastri, 
M.A., CXE 

Sixth Contribution, 

Ships and Boats. 

Bengal abounds in large rivers, and so there can be little 
doubt that the people in very ancient times knew how to build 
boats. The boats built were of various kinds — Dona, Duni, 
Dingi; Bhela, Nauka, BalSm^ Chip, Mayurpankhi, etc. All these 
however were small boats and could be found everywhere. What 
contributed to BengaTs special glory was the fact that she built 
her ships too. 

There was a king in Vanganagara, ao(‘ordiQg to the 
Buddhist tradition, in Jlengal even before Lord Buddha^s 
time. lie married tlie (Ljughier of the king of Kalifiga 
and bad a beautiful daughter by her. She was a naughty 
gild. She tied from her home and joined a party of 
merchanis who (were going to Magadha. When they arrived 
near the frontier of Bengal they were attacked .by a lion. The 
merchants fled for their lives, but the princess followed the 
‘lion/ and pleased him so much that he married her. In course 
of time she had a son and a daughter. The arms of the son 
resembled those of the lion, and for this reason he was named 
binhabahu. Sihhabaliu, when he grew up, tied with his mother 
and sister from the lion's cave. When they reached the frontier 
of Bengal, the king's brother, who was the Simaraksaka or 
frontier officer, sent the princess with her son and daughter 
to Vanganagara. The lion returning to the cave missed his 
son and daughter and was very unhappy. He began a diligent 
search everywhere and at last came into Bengal. His appear- 
ance scared the villagers who ran to the king to apjirise him 
of the danger. The king announced by beat of drum the ofior 
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a large reward for the capture of the lion. He said to Sinha- 
bahu " If you can capture the animal I will make you king*^^ 
Sinhabahu killed the beast, became king and married his 
own sister* He had a large number of children by the marriage, 
the eldest being named Vijaya. Vijaya was very wicked* He 
oppressed the people very much. The latter, thus provoked, came 
to the kiiig and asked him to kill Vijaya. The king sent him 
in a boat to the sea with seven hundred followers. His children 
and those of his followers were sent in another boat, while Cheir 
wives in a third. The males landed in one island, called 
Nagnadvipa, and the females in another, named Naridvipa. 
Sailing thence Vijaya reached, Suparaka situated near modern 
Bombay — now called Supara. Here, too, he began to oppress tiie 
people. The latter chased him and he fled in a boat to Laiika- 
dvipa. On the day he landed here, Lord Buddha laid himself 
down between two sal trees in the city of Kushi and was 
attempting to obtain Nirvana. Addressing Indra he said 
To-day Vijaya has landed in Lankadvipa ; kindly protect him ; 
he will preach my religion there.^^ 

The three boats in which Sinhabahu sent Vijaya, his sons 
and their wives, were very large. They were ships, for each of 
them could accommodate seven hundred persons. Two thousand 
five hundred years ago boats of this description used to be built in 
Bengal. There is engraved on the Ajanta cave, a picture of the 
ship in which Vijaya sailed to Lankadvipa. It appears from this 
that the ship had its mast and sail and everything which a ship 
required before the successful application of steam power for 
the purposes of navigation. There are many, however, who arc- 
sceptical about the ship. But the picture in the Ajanta cave is still 
there and the evidence it furnishes cannot be disbelieved. The 
picture is fourteen hundred years old. When it was engraved 
nobody thought it had been overdrawn. 

Even before Lord Buddha^s time there were large boats in 
other parts of India. There was a big port near Bombay, called 
Bharukaccha or Baroach, from which ships sailed to Baberu 
or Babylon, From Supara, too, ships sailed to different parts of 
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the world. We hear of ships capable of carrying seven hundred 
passengers. 

But we have not heard of such ships sailing from Tamralipti 
or Bengal before or after Lord Buddha^s time. Nevertheless 
it is supposed by European scholars that Tamralipti was a busy 
port in Buddha^s time. This conjecture is strongly corrobo- 
rated by the Artha-S'astfa in which Canakya says that the 
officer in charge of ships supervised navigation in the sea. 
Hence there can be little doubt that in that ago ships sailed 
from Bengal and Magadha. But with the exception of Tamralipti, 
Bengal and Magadha had no port. 

The Da^akumara Carita is an ancient work. Professor Wilson 
says it was composed in the seventh century a.d. Other scholars, 
equally competent to form an opinion, however, think that its 
date preceded the birth of Christ. This book gives an account of 
Tamralipti. We are told that many ships sailed from this port 
across the Bay of Bengal. One of tBe ton Kumaras embarked 
from here for a distant voyage. His ship was sunk by that of 
a Yavana, named llamesu, 

Kamesu in the Dasakumara Carita reminds us of Kamases 
of Egypt. It would seem that the memory of Ramases existed 
at the time the work was written. 

We learn that ships sailed from Tamralipti to Japan and 
China even after this date. Four hundred years after Christ 
Fa-hien sailed from Tamluk. There were men of all national- 
ities in the ship. It met with a storm in the boisterous Chinese 
sea. The ship was on the point of sinking, but Fa-hien prayed 
to Buddha and the storm abated. At a still later time, Indians 
emigrated to Sumatra, Java, Bali and other islands, and spread 
in each of those countries Saiva, Vaisnava or Buddhist religion. 
But they probably embarked from Bharukaccha, although there 
is nothing to preclude the supposition that they sailed from 
Tamralipti. There is however no evidence available on the 
point. 

We learn from the ancient accounts of Burma that the 
people of Magadha conquered the country loany times and 
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Sproad Indian civilization there. It appears from the ^ Burma 
Archaeological Eeporfc that in very ancient times the Mi[^gadhis 
entered Pagan and preached there the religion of India. 

Kalidasa says that the king of Bengal had navies fully equip- 
ped. There can be little doubt that the Pala Kings fought naval 
battles. It is distinctly written in a copper-plate belonging to 
Dharmapala (which has been discovei*ed at Khalimpore) that the 
said king had many ships always ready for naval fight. It is 
written in Ramacarita that Ramapala crosssed the Ganges in 
a bridge of boats. It also appears in a stone engraving in the 
city of Kalyani that in a.d, 1276 some Buddhist Bhiksus 
embarked from Tararalipti and on arriving at Pagan reformed the 
Buddhist religion there. 

It is from Bengali works on Manasa and Mangalacandi 
however that we derive glowing and perhaps somewhat exaggerated 
accounts of sea voyages in times gone by. W e are told that a 
certain merchant in Bengal used to undertake perilous voyages. 
On one occasion he equipped fourteen to sixteen vessels^ put 
them under the charge of a single Majhi^ and passing through the 
Ganges, entered the sea. Crossing the sea he proceeded to Ceylon, 
and sailing thence, reached various islands in tlie ocean after a 
voyage of fourteen or fifteen days The principal ship of Cand 
Saudagar was called Madhukara. In ManaSar Bhasan, composed 
by Dvija Vahsidasa, it is stated that starting from Ceylon and 
after a voyage of thirteen days, Caud Sadagar encountered a severe 
storm. Volumes of froth and foam rushed on board his ship. 
He wept through fear and being unable to trace the whereabouts 
of his other vessels cried out in blank dispalr : Those vessels 

contain my all. I do not see any one of them. My life too is in 
danger,^*^ He entreated the pilot to devise some means of safety. 
The latter tried to quiet" his fears, and failing to do so dragged 
out a number of oil casks from the ship and threw them into the 
se^. In an instant the onrush of waves ceased and the sea became 
tranquil. The other ships were discovered at a distance and 
Cand Sadagar was now full of joy. 

Even after the date of these books, we find that when Kod,^ 
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Bay and Pratdpiditya became very powerful, fcbey fought naval 
battles and often undertook distant voyages. It must be con- 
fessed Indeed that they were in a great measure helped by the 
Portuguese pirates. At a subsequent time, however, the Baja of 
Arakan, aided by the Portuguese, raided Bengal, inaugurating 
there a reign of terror. S'a&ta Khan punished them with the 
help of Bengali Majhis and extirpated piracy from the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Seventh Contribution* 

Bauddha Silabhadra. 

In the introduction to a work entitled AbhidharmakoM 
Vyakhyanam the author Vasubandhu is stated to be like a 
second Buddha, [f this was true of India, there can be little 
doubt that Yuan Chwang was a second Buddha in all Asia. 
Of the Buddhist scholars bom in China, he was the greatest. 
At one time his disciples and their followers spread over Japan, 
Korea and Mongolia. Yuan Chwang came to India to derive 
a first-hand knowledge of Buddhism and Yoga. But he learnt 
a great deal more than he came to learn, and it reflects no small 
glory upon Bengal that the man at whose feet he learnt was 
a Bengali. Silabhadra was the son of the king of Samata^ 
He was the head of Nalanda Vihara at the time, when Yuan 
Chwang visited India, and as such was regarded with awe 
and respect by kings, including even the Emperor Har9avardhana 
himself. This was however owing to the position he held and 
not duo to Ihis personality. But the glory of his wisdom and 
learning surpassed even the dignity of his high office. Yuan 
Chwang was a man of wide ‘experience. He revered his guru 
like a god and gratefully acknowledged that S'ilabhadra had 
dispelled from his mind all doubfe whicji could not be cleared up 
by instructions received from the gurus of various other coun- 
tries on the subject of Bauddha Dharma Saatra and Bauddha 
Yoga. The mists and clouds which the chief Pandits of Kash- 
mere could not with all their erudition remove were all scattered 
away by Silabhadra and without muchleffort. Silabhadra was a 
Mahayana Bauddha, but he had studied the religions Eteratuxe 
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of all the other sects. This of itself did not indeed *znean 
much, for all heads of Mahay ana Viharas were expected to 
possess such versatility- What conferred upon him special 
glory was the fact that he had also thoroughly mastered the 
S'gstras of the Brahmanas. He thoroughly studied Panini and 
taught Yuan Chwang all the commentaries upon it which were 
then in existence. He also instructed him in the Vedas — the 
fundamental religious works of Brahmins. It is to be greatly 
doubted whether India ever had a profound ' scholar versecl like 
him in all the S'astras. His scholarship was as®great as the 
liberality of his views. When attracted by the wisdom and 
learning of Yuan Chwang, the other Buddhist Pandits insisted 
upon his settling in this country, S'ilabhadra said China is a 
great country. Yuan Chwang must preach Buddhism there and 
you should not stand in his way. Tf ho goes there, Buddhism will 
flourish ; but if he stays here, no good will come of it. When 
again, Kumararaja Bhaslcara Varma repeatedly requested 
Yuan Chwang to go to Kamarupa and the latter refused, S'ila- 
bhadra said, Buddhism has not as yet found its way into 
KSmampa. If Yuan Chwang^s going helps to spread the 
religion there, it will be a great gain.^^ All these facts goto 
show Silabhadra^s foresight, his policy, and his unbounded 
attachment to the religion he professed. 

A few words about his childhood I have said already that 
he w.is the son of the king of Samatata, and was a Brahmin by 
caste. From childhood he had shown a predilection for learning 
and his fame was great. He travelled all over India in further- 
ance of the cause of learning, and in his thirtieth year came lo 
Nalanda. Here Bodliisattva Dharmapala was at the head of 
the Buddhist organization. S'ilabhadra became Ins pupil and in 
a few days mastered everything which his guru had to teach. 
Just at this time a Pandit who had gained laurels in religicus 
controversies came to’the king of Magadha and challenged a dis- 
cussion with Dharmapala. The King thereupon sent For Dhar- 
mapala. When the 'Jatter was making preparations for his 
departure ^ilabhadrafpaid^ Why should you go ? Dharmapala 
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replied, glory of Buddhism is on the wane. Irreligioti 
is spreading among us like a cloud. Unless we succeed in 
scattering it, there is no 'hope for the progress of Buddhism'**'. 
Silabhadra said You had better stay here. Let me go ****. 
When Silabhadra met the Pandit, the latter observed with 
'"a smile, Is this the boy who is to engage me in controversy 
In a s]jort time however he realized his mistake, for he was com- 
pletely beaten. Unable either to meet the arguments of his 
young adversary or to answer his questions he felt himself dis* 
comfitted and hurriedly left the place. S'ilabhadra’*s learning and 
high scholarship filled the king with admiration and he bestowed 
upon him a city. S'ilabhadra however said, What shall I do 
with wealth when I have entered the Holy Order The King 
replied, ^^^The light of Lord Buddha's wisdom has long dis- 
appeared. Unless therefore we worshijp merit, how can we hope 
to save true religion ? So please don't refuse my offer. " S'ila- 
bhadra then accepted the J property and from its income built 
a large Sanghdrdma. 

Yuan Chwang says that in piety, learning, wisdom as well 
as in love of religion, Silabhadra surpassed even the early 
Buddhists. He wrote a large number of books. His notes 
and commentaries were lucid and their language -simple. There 
were few scholars versed like him equally in all the Sastras. 

Eighth Cofitrihuiion. 

Santi Deva a Buddhist Writer. 

The great Santi Deva who has left an indelible mark upon 
the Buddhist religious literature was, I think, a Bengali. But 
I find Taranatha holds a different opinion. He says Santi Deva 
was 'an inhabitant of Saurastra. I have got a life of Sd.nti 
Deva and with its help I hope to clear up this point. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the place which contained the name of his 
birthplace has been hopelessly erased by somebody and it is 
impossible to decipher it. Nalanda as well as the capital of 
Bihar were the spheres of his activities. When he left home 
his mother gave him the following instruction : — 

In order that you may acquire merit you should miUsc 
JdiajEyu Vajra Samadhi your spiritual guide ***• 
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Now, Mafijugri was eomewhat out of place in Saur&§^, Bud- 
dhism was not much prevalent there. 

There is another reason for supposing that he was a Bengali. 
In Nalanda he had a kutt or cottage. He was seen to be 
always cheerful, either when he ate his food, or when he lay 
down to sleep or sat in his kvti. Hence the lines : — 

wrarc: 

justify TOTBTC : 

This^^was why he was called Bhusuku.'^ When he lived 
in the capital of iMagadha he did the work of a Kauta. 
Now, there are certain Bengali|6ongs ending with the bhamta 
vpstt, TO, WIRCTO^^ The question is whether 

Rautu, Bhusuku and Santi Deva were one and the same person. 
The probability is that they were so. 

It further appears that S'anti Deva was the author of three 
b ooks: — 

(1) Sutra Samuccaya. 

(2) S'iksa Samuccaya, 

(31 Bodhicaryyavatara. 

The last two have been discovered and printed, but the 
has notlyet been traced. But we have got another book which 
bears the name of Bhusuku which was written by him. This 
work, too, like the two books which have been discovered is 
written in Sanskrit and contains in places passages in Bengali. 
Again, in the two {books aforesaid and especially in Siksa 
Samuccaya, there are portions written in a language which is not 
Sanskrit. 

It may be urged however that the two books mentioned 
above deal with the doctrine of the Mahayana School, but the 
other, Suttra Samuccaya^ belonged either to the Vajrayana or 
Sahajayana. How could the same man, it may be asked, write 
books of two different Yanas ? I would refer in this connexion 
to the opinion of Bendall who says that even ini SiksB Samuo- 
oaya, Tantric doctrines are to be found here and there. We haTe 
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also seen that Yajrajana^ Sahajaytoa and Kalacakrajana are not 
independent of Mahajtoa. All these sects regarded themselves 
as being part and parcel of Mahayana. They thought they 
had only simplified its complexities and ensured its advance- 
ment. The Nepalese who belong either to the Vajraymia or 
Sahajayana School call themselves Mahayana Buddhists. 

In Bodhicaryyavatara^ Santi Deva frequently uses towards 
his opponents an abusive epithet which cannot be met with 
in any language but Bengali. It is which, as every 

Bengali knows, is very common in our language. 

Tliere is also a current song which throws some light on the 
question. It is this — 

frm ireT«sft 

To“day Bhusuku you have truly become a Bengali, etc/' 

For all these reasons I regard Santi Deva as our eighth glory. 
The Tengur works say that he was an inhabitant of Jahore. 
I do not know where the place is situated but I think it should 
be traced. 

Niifith Contribution, 

Natha Pantha. 

The Yogis in this country bear the title of, Nathas. They 
say we were the spiritual guides of kings, but the Brahmajgias 
have ousted us from our offices." Accordingly they have set on 
foot a movement for wearing the sacred thread. The manners 
and customs of the Nathas however do not resemble those of the 
Brahma^as. For many years past I have been trying to inform 
myself about their origin. On reading an article on Matsyen- 
dra Nath and a few others by Hodgson which appeared in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, I was first impressed with 
the belief that a religious school called Nathism held for many 
centuries unbounded sway in Bengal and Eastern India. It 
was formerly believed that the fourteen Nathas mentioned in 
the Hatha-Yoga-pradIpaka of Gorak^anatha belonged to* Kavu/s 
time. The Kavirpanthis have indeed a work which contains 
a dialogue between Kavir and Gorakhnath. This led to the 
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supposition that they were contemporaries. But Wassiljew has 
proved from Thibetan books that Goraklinatb belonged to 
ninth century a.d. It is the prevailing belief among the 
Buddhists of Nepal that all the Nathas were Buddhists and that 
it was Goraksanatha only who forsook Buddhism and became 
a S'aiva. As long as he was a Buddhist he was'called Ramana- 
vajraor AnaSgavajra. In the course of my research I came 4|.cross 
a Tantra, entitled Kaulajnana Viniscaya brought to light by 
Matsyendranatha or Macchaghnapada. It is written in the 
character of the ninth century a.d. It does not contain the 
remotest reference to Buddhism. There is an ancient Buddhist 
work which^ quoting a Bengali passage of Minanatha, says it 
belongs to Paradarsana^ or a Non-Buddhist School of thought. 
There are many other reasons for supposing that the Nathas 
professed a religion which, was neither Hindu nor Buddhist. 

S'iva was the god of the Nathas. Their religious books are 
written in the form of Kara Parvati Samvada in the Tantras. 
It was they who were responsible for the Hatha-yoga system. 
Their religion consisted in the practice of Yoga by means of 
various postures. The fundamental principles of the religion 
have not as yet been discovered, ^although it would seem 
that they favoured renunciation. They did not care much 
for heaven or hell, their efEorts being mainly directed 
towards the attainment of Siddhi. This Siddhi has subse- 
quently degenerated into conjuror^s tricks ; it is difficult 
to say what had been the objective of the early Nathas. 
At the present time many Nathas have taken to begging 
with the help of these conjuring tricks. The Nathas have 
no objection to indiscriminate indulgence in sensuality. 
The Mahamandir of Jodhpur is now the principal place .of 
their pilgrimage. Here dwells their religious head who is 
called Nathji. He is a rich man. His Mahamandir is a large 
town surrounded on all sides by walls. A visit to this place 
enabled me to learn that the Nathji worships the footprints of 
his predecessors and he himself is regarded by the people ^ 
a god» The Natbjis do not marryi but they have ao objeotioa 
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to begetting children. Neither do they entertain any prejudice 
against wine or meat. In wine alone they incur enormous 
expenditure. 

I have come across a passage of Minanatha (written in 
pure Bengali) which proves conclusively ^that the Nuthas were 
inhabitants of Bengal or at least of Eastern India. Bengal 
was generally the scene of Goraksanatha'^s activities. His 
disciple Hadipa was the hero of the song of Maynamal-i. When 
Minanatha forgot his own religion_, it was Goraksanatha who 
reminded him of the fact. Matsycndra Natlia is often called 
Macehaghna Natha which shows that he was a fisherman by 
caste. If this be true, he must in al* probablity have been 
a Bengali. 

When the Natlias became a powerful sect, both Hindus and 
Buddhists stooped to worship them. It is somewhat curious 
that though the work of Matsyendcra Natha makes no mention 
of Buddhism, he is now the j^Hncipal god of the Buddhists in 
Nepal. The Kaihayutra fe-.tival of Matsyendra Nath is cele- 
brated there with a pomp unparalleled in the case of any other 
god. As to Gorak^anatha it may be said that although all the 
Buddhists in Nepal are not quite pleased with lam, there can be 
no doiibt that his followers worship him as a god. He is like- 
wise worshipped in Thibet. 

For all these reasons I hold that the Natha sect formed the 
ninth glory of ancient Bengal. 

2’enif^ Contribution, 

Dipankara Srijnana. 

Dipankara Srijnana v/as the tenth glory of Bengal, He 
was an inhabitant of Vikramanipura. in Eastern Bengal, He 
became a Bhik^u and sought shelter in Vikramasila Vihara. 
Here, within a short time he came to be regarded as a profound 
scholar. The Adhyak§a of the V ihara sent him to Suvari^advipa 
where he obtained much celebrity by reforming th^ abuses 
which has crept into Buddhism there. After his return he 
himself became the Adbyaksa of Vikramasila. This was at a 
twue when Vikramasila rose into greater importance than ©yen 
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Nalanda* For it then became the training ground of many 
great scholars who afterwards preached Buddhism in India and 
abroad. Santi, the jewel of this Matha^ was a sharp and keen- 
witted NaiySyika, Prajnakaramati, Jfianasri Bhiksu and various 
other distinguished authors and scholars also contributed to the 
fame and glory of Yikramaslla. 

It conferred no small glory therefore upoii the person who 
stood at the head of such an institution/ Dipankara frequently 
engaged in controversy with great Brahmin ch olars and also 
with those who belonged to the several Yanas, and beat his 
opponents successfully. At this time Buddhism was declining 
in Thibet and a sect called Vanapa was becoming powerful 
there. Frightened at this, the king of Thibet sent a messenger 
to India inviting Dipankara to his Court, Dipankara was at 
first unwilling to go ; afterwards however realizing the gravity 
of the situation he accepted the invitation. The king sent 
a large retinue who accompanied him to Thibet. During the 
journey he remained for several days at Svayambhuksettra in 
Nepal. Starting thence he crossed the ice*clad peaks of the 
Himalaya and reached the Thibetan kingdom. The capital of 
the king was situated in Western Thibet. The Viharas in 
Thibet in which he had stopped during his sojourn are even now 
regarded by the Thibetans as sacred. In his Archeological 
Beport, Franke has pointed out the places of his activity in 
f hibet. He was in his seventieth year at this time. Here he worked 
hard and succeeded in converting many Thibetans to Buddhism. 
Since this time many different sects of this religion have sprung 
up in Thibet so that no apprehension is now entertained as to 
its possible disappearance from that country at any time. In 
Thibet Dipafikara preached the Mahayana doctrine. But 
convinced that the Thibetans, habituated to the worship of 
Daityas and Danavas, were not fully prepared for the pure 
doctrine, he translated also many Vijrayana and Kalacarayana 
books and wrote many prayers pointing out many different 
modes of worship. The Tangyur catalogue mentions his name 
almost in every age. He is worshipped as a god to this day by 
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many thousands lof people. Many suppose that the learmng 
and culture of Thibet were all due to his efforts. 

Eleventh Contribution. 

Jagaddala Mahavihara and Vibhnti Oandbra. 

Mr. Wright picked up a few manuscripts from Nepal and 
presented them to the University of Cambridge. Among these 
is to be found one which is called Santi Deva^s Siksa Samuccaya. 

It is unritten on paper and contains hand-writing which is mostly 
Bengali. When Bendall catalogued it he said that it had 
been written in a.d. 1400 or 1500. When it was printed, he 
put the date one hundred years back, doubting whether paper 
could have been older. Bendall is a good scholar. I may perhaps 
boast of a private friendship with him. On one occasion he 
and I went to Nepal together. But I cannot persuade myself 
to agree with him on this point. I have seen in Nepal manus- 
cripts written on paper much older than that used in Siksa 
Samuccaya and have brought with me one or two such specimens. 

I am not prepared to hold that any manuscript is recent merely 
because it is written on paper. Dr. Hoemle has shown that in 
very ancient times Kaygad was in extensive use in Nepal. 
The word Kaygad is Chinese. It has come to us through 
M who got it direct from the Chinese* and corrupted 

it into Kagaz^^ 

Towards the end of the manuscript we find the words : 

Bendall says he does not know who this Mahayana Panthi 
Jagaddala Pandita Vibhuti Candra was. In 1907 when I renew- 
ed my visit to Nepal, I found in several manuscripts mention 
of the name of Jagaddala (and not Jagandala as in Bendell) 
Mahavihara. At that time I, too, was ignorant of everything 
connected with this institution. I became acquainted aUo with 
the name Vibhuti Candra at this time. It was he who had written 
a commentary on Namaaangiti called Amrta Karnika. The com- 
mentary was written after the doctrine of Kalacakiayana. 

When after this I published Eamacarita, I came to know 
that Jagaddala was situated near the city of Bamftvati founded 
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by Bamapala. It stood just at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Karatoja. The Karatoya does not now flow into the Ganges 
but discharges its contents into the Jumna, The Ganges atone 
time passed through the Budigaiiga* This has induced me to 
suppose that Ramavati and J agaddala must have been situated 
near the village Ramapala in Munshiganj. Since I expressed the 
opinion, many have been diligently t ying to make out where 
Jagaddala was. Some are attempting to find it in Bog^a and 
others in Maldah, The place however still remains to be dis- 
covered ; but it cannot be doubted that its discovery is of the 
utmost importance- For what Nalanda was to Magadh, Kaniska 
Vihara to Peshawar, Dipdattama Behar to Colombo, Jagaddala 
was to Bengal, or (as it is said in some places) to Eastern India. 

That Jagaddala was an important centre admits of little 
doubt. It does not appear that Ramapala established it. But 
it is certain that many well-known Bhiksus lived here and that 
Vibhuti Candr a was the greatest of them ail. Vibhuti Candra 
wrote notes and commentaries on many Sanskrit Buddhist books. 
He also rendered valuable assistance at the time when these 
works were being translated in the Thibetan, He made one or 
two translations himself. There was another Makabhiksu of 
the Jagaddala institution whose name was Haiiasila. He also 
assisted in these translations. From these facts it would appear 
that the Tibetans relied xnainly on Jagaddal Bhiksus in building 
their religious literature. 

Recently Babu liakhal Das Banerji has purchased a work 
belonging to the Tengur collections and presented it to the 
Sahitya Parisad. The Lama of the Society says it is not printed 
from wooden types, but is a manuscript. It. was written 
years ago and Dauasila translated it. Now, if this Danasila be 
the identical man who was a Bhiksu in Jagaddala, the inference 
is irresistible that thie institution as well as Bibhuti Candra 
flourished in very ancient times. The date assigned to ISiksa 
Samuccaya by Bendall should, in that case, be pushed three or 
four centuries back. For all these reasons 1 hold that Jagaddal 
and Bibhuti Candra shed lustre upon our Past/ 
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Twelfth Contribntion. 

Luipada and his Siddhacaryy^fi^* 

Luipada and his Siddhacaryyas constitute the twelfth glojy 
of ancient Bengal. Of Luipada 1 have had occasion to mention 
in one or two places. He was the earliest Siddhacaryya. He 
has been described, in many places as the Adi-Siddhacaryya. He 
was ^Bengali. In Ra^ha he is even now worshipped, a goat 
being sacrificed in his honour. In Mayurbhanja too he is worship- 
ped. In Thibet he is worshipped as a Siddhacaryya. He wrote 
many Bengali songs and many commentaries on Sanskrit 
buddhistic works and was the founder of a sect which is either 
Sahajayana or any of its sub-sects. We are in possession of 
materials which show that the Siddhacaryyas at one time estab- 
lished their influence in Bengal and Eastern India. In a.d. 
1400 a llaghuvaipsi named Hari Singh became king of Mithila. 
He at one time invaded Nepal and struck terror into the hearts 
of Mussalmans in Bengal and Delhi. After him many of 
his decendanls sat on the throne of Nepal, Hari Singh had a 
minister named Candesvara. The latter wrote a number of works 
on Smrti. In IJari Singh's Court there was a poet who wrote 
good farces in Sanskrit, lie was called Jyotirisvara Kavisek- 
hariicaryya. Perhaps this man also used to write verses in Bengali. 
He has left a curious work entitled Varnana iiatnakara/^ 
written in a language which seems to be a strange compound of 
Sanskrit and Bengali. The object of the book was to impart 
instruction as to how persons and things should be described in 
poetry. He enumerated the names of 7(i out of 84 Siddhas he 
intended to mention, Among the names he mentions, we find 
those of most of LuPs disciples. The fact, that this sect was in 
existence down to the time of Hari Singh, shows unmistakably 
that Lui was an extraordinary man. 

It is written in Tengur that Lui was called Matsyantrada* 
It means that he was fond of the entrails of fish (which, by the 
Way is considered a delicacy by every Bengali). The same 
authority takes car© to point out that be should not on that 
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account; be confounded with Matsyendranatha who was the son 
of Minanatha, while Lui was Mahayogisvara* 

Of the Siddhacaryyas, the Bartanas or Caryyapadae of 
the following have come down to us : — Lui, Kukkuri, Birua, 
Dhendhana Darika, Bhade, Qundari, Catila, Bhusuka, Kubnu^ 
Ktoaoli, Dombi Mahidhara^ Baraha Savara, Ajadeva, Tadaka. 
All these Kirtans became unintelligible even before the Muham- 
madan conquest, and hence it became nfecessary to write Sanskrit 
notes on them according to Sahajiya School. Besides those there 
was a large number of Doh^ which had also their commentaries 
in Sanskrit. All these have been translated into Bhutea or 
Tibetan. The works of the Slddhacaryyus named above have been 
also translated into the same language. So, if we carry our 
researches into the Bhutea literature and the Tengur collections, 
we will not only find the ancient religious opinions of Bengal 
but also elaborate materials for writing a history of her literature. 
The Bengali knows very little of his own ancestors whose 
accounts have been preserved by their Bhutea disciples. This is 
indeed a reproach to us, but there can be no doubt that it adds 
to the glory of our ancestors. 



IV. — Chastana’s Statue and Date of ' 
Kanishka. 

A young scholar, Mr. BinoytosbiBhattacharya, m.a., a son of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, has made an important 
contril^ption to the Saka period of history by reading the name 
on the third statue found along with that of Kanishka^s at 
Mathura. It is Shastana Dr. Vogel missed this identihoation 
by reading the first letter incorrectly (he read Mastana 

The fact that Chastana^s statue is found in the same valhalla or 
Devakula^^o borrow the word of Bhasa and of the inscription on 
the first statue of the Kanishka group, proves that Chastana was 
a near relative of Kanishka and evidently belonged to the same 
family. Chastana^s date is fixed by thp known date of Ptolemy, 
the geographer, who mentions the capital of Tiantenes. 
Kanishka^s date now becomes impossible to be placed in the first 
century b,c. His time must be about a.d. 120, the time of 
Ptolemy. The statue of the seated King in my opinion is that 
of his father, for it is here that the foundation of the statue 
temple (Devakula) is mentioned. His name which is read as 
vama etc. is identical with Wema Kadpheses, and. His description 
Kuahanaputra probably denotes nearness to the original founder 
of the family (taking Kushana as a personal name) . Remains 
of one more statue were found in the ruins of the same Devakula. 
This in all probability was ja son of Kanishka. Chastana was a 
contemporary of either Kanishka or his son, assuming that his 
father^ s power .did not extend up to Ujja-iu, the capital of Chastana. 
"We would not be far from ihe mark in assuming the period of 
Kanishka to fall between a.d. 70 and a.d. 130 on the evidence 
of this new datum, brought to light by Mr, Bhattacharya. 

K. P. J. 

^ It i» hoped that Mr. Bhattacharya will publish the f aoiimile of the inaerip- 
tion in the Journal before long. I have examined it and 1 accept hia reading and 
identificatioB. 



V.— “ Saisunaka Statues.” 

Joiat Meeting of Asiatic Societies held in London. Abs. 
tract of Dr. Vincent Smith's reinarks on September 
Cf, 1918. 

Dr. V. 1 . ^mith. 

Alleged Portrait Statues of Saisunaga-Nanda Kings* 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith invited attention to tlie Iproposed identi- 
fications of two statues in tlie Indian Museum, Calcutta, found 
at Patna about a century ago, which are in the round, and of 
life size, or a little larger. Each bears a short inscription of 
eight characters, cut on thtt scarf passing over the back. The 
characters are exceptionally difficult to read because the script 
is peculiar and the forms of the letters are obscured by the 
parallel grooves marking the folds of the scarf. The only letter 
repeated is which appears in a curiously late shape, most 
resembling that found in certain Kusan inscriptions of the first 
or second century a.c., a date quite impossible for the statues, 
which undoubtedly are extremely ancient and probably pre- 
Maurya. The inscriptions have been studied carefully for the 
first time by Mr, K. P. Jayaswal, whose work has been criti- 
cized by Mr. R. D. Banerji of the Indian Museum. Both the 
scholars named, who had the advantage of examining the statues 
at leisure, have published their results in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society for 1919 , Vol. V. Both 
agree that the statues are pre-Maurya, the oldest known in 
India, and that they are portraits of the two kings, Aja 
or Udaya, and his son, Varta Naindi or Nandi (Nanda) 
Vardhana, who reigned in the fifth century b. c. That result, 
if established, revolutionizes the history of Indian art. Hitherto 
the assumption that stone sculpture began with Asoka has 
been generally accepted. If the Patna statues and their 
inscriptions are as old as supposed it most be admitted that 
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the art of sculptiire in stone was well matured two centuries 
before As 'oka. The execution of the images is such that it 
presupposes a long prior development of plastic art. 

Dr. Smith was much impressed by the fact that both 
Jayaswal and Banerji agree in the reading of the inscription 
on the later or B. statue as being Saba Khaie Vafa NaMi, 
which lis interpreted as meaning ^^Varfca Narbdi of universal 
dominion The reading seems to be certain. Jayaswal read 
the second syllable as pay but Banerji points out that on the 
stone it is ha. The correction does not affect the interpretation. 
The record on the older or A. statue is more difficult to read. 
Banerji feels doubts about three of the eight characters, while 
concurring with Jayaswal that the inscription refers to King 
Aja, also called Udaya or Udayin. Time did not per nit full 
examination of the many disputable points raised, but Professor 
Barnett and the other scholars who spoke in the course of 
a brief discussion were unable to believe that the records are 
nearly as old as Mr. Jayaswal alleges them to be. The general 
opinion seems to be that the script is that of about 100 B.C., 
more or less. Dr, Smith, while unwilling to dogmatize, was 
and is of opinion that the statues .are prc-Maurya, .hat probably 
they were executed not later than 400 b.c., that the ins alptions 
are contemporary with the statues, and that the. appearance of 
comparative modernity in the script is not conclusive. For the 
present the problem must be regarded as not yet definitely 
solved. 

(II) 

Dr. Barnett. 

Professor Barnett makes the following observations : — 
^fr. K. P. Jayaswal by bis learned and able paper on ^hStatues of 
Two S'ais'unaka Emperors (J.B.O.R.S., V, pt. p. 88ff ) has 
rendered such a service to the study of history and antiquities 
that I feel the utmost diffidence in expressing any opinions at 
variance with liis theories. But as I have been honoured by a 
J’cquest to contribute some notes on the important subjects which 
ke has raised^ I do so with the prayer hhamantn mdhatah 
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1. Mr« Jajaswal eeemB to be wrong in his contention that the 
lines denoting the folds of the draperies were incised after the 
inscriptions were cut. The plate showing the relief side of the 
inscriptions (facing page 96) and the ink impressions appear 
to point to the opposite conclusion, for we can clearly see on 
them several letters (e,g, the last letter of A, and the second 
and the last of B.) of which the shafts rise up in relief above 
the cross-lines of the draperies, thus suggesting that the letters, 
being more deeply cut than the cross-lines, were incised after 
the latter. The accurate way in which the letters are placed 
upon the cross-lines also leads to the same conclusion. 

2. If we accept Mr. JayaswaPs readings of the inscriptions as 
correct, we are at once faced by several serious linguistic difficul- 
ties. He reads A. as Bhage Acho chJidnldhl^y interpreting it 
as His gracious Majesty Aja, king of the land Here we 
have three masculine stems in a in the nominative case, two of 
which end in e and one in d, which is manifestly impossible. 
Perhaps Mr. Jayaswal is mistaken in the vowel of Acho, 
for the ink-impressions do not confirm his reading of d. An 
even greater difficulty arises in the supposed change oij to ck in 
the name Acho, while on the other hand the soft consonants are 
retained in bhage and dhi^. The alteration of soft to hard 
consonants is characteristic of Pais'achi and Chulika-Pais'achi, 
which were never spoken near Patna. Mr. Jayaswal quotes 
two alleged examples, one from Pali and the other from an 
As'okan edict ; but they are disputable, and even if they be 
admitted they are too sporadic to justify the change in the name 
of the king side by side with junchanged consonants in his 
epithets. To escape this difficulty, it may be suggested that the 
king^s real name is Acha^, and this was afterwards sanskritized 
by Pauranic writers into Aja. This is conceivable ; but it would 
be unfortunate for Mr. JayaswaPs general hypothesis, for if the 
statue is that of a king whose real name is Acha, it does not 
follow by any means that this Acha is the legendary Aja* In- 
cidentally I may point out that Acha is a good Dravidian name, 
ho ugh I cannot see any way to bring it into the^insoription* 
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Mr. JayaswaVs reading of the second inscription is open to 
the same objection. He wishes to read it as Bapa^khati Fafa^ 
liarndi, understanding it to mean Of complete empire, Varta- 
Nandi He defends sapa^ as a derivative from by 

comparing the Pali pajapatiy whioj^ is more than disputable. 

3, It may however be questioned whether Mr. JayaswaPs 
readings are quite correct. 

In inscription A. the characters seem to me to be 
; as to their interpretation I venture no opinion. 
The third character a is not of an early type ; it is more like the 
a which appears about 150 b. c. (compare Biihler, Pal.y PL II, 
Cols. 18 — 21, 24). Next comes 2 l ch oi 2 i distinctly late type ; 
hardly anything like it is found until the Kusbanas (Biihler 
III, col. 3ff.j and the Turfan fragments (cf. plates in KgL 
Preuss-Tiirfan Expeditionen : Kleimre Sansknt^Textey Heft 1). 
It is not clear to me whether a vowel 0 is attached to the cli^ as 
I have already said. The next characfer is ckh ; Mr. Jayaswal 
appears to have found an r" attached to if, of which no trace 
appears in the ink-impressions. The sixth character is rightly 
read by him as nl ; but it may be added that the shape of 
the n somewhat resembles that of the Kushanas (Biihler, 
III, col. 3) and the Turfan fragments. The next letter 
Mr, Jayaswal takes to be dhl* But no dh of -this shape is 
to be found in any early inscription, and on the other hand 
it is remarkably like tf, especially the kind of found in 
records of the second century b.c. (Biihler, II, cols. 20 — 22). 
The last character is certainly ke. This form of k is developed 
from the type with straight horizontal bar found at Bhattiprolu 
an^ belonging to about 200 b.c. or later (Biihler, II, cols, 15, 
18 — 22), the straight bar gradually becoming curved ; we have 
an exact parallel in the inscription on the statue of Kanishka. 
The k here is therefore midway between the types of 200 b.c. 
and those of the age of Kapishka. 

Inscription B. is beset with even more diffioulties. Mi*. Jay- 
aswal reads the beginning as iapa^khdtdy ^ which is dialectically 
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objectiOBable ; moreover, there is no letter at all like #. Mr, 
John Allan, who has carefully studied the ink-impressions With 
me, suggests that instaad of sap a we should read and this 
suggestion is fully justified by the ink-impressions ; but, unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Jayaswal, the ya which we would read is the 
ya of the Kushana period. The next |two letters um apparently 
Ma and ta (I find no trace of a vowel e in the latter) \ and 
I may note that the hlia is more like the type of Mathura 
(Biibler, II, ’col. 20) than that of any very early record. The 
next is probably \va^ and the next seems to be Then comes 
a cbamcter which is very instructive, na'h written with a 
short stniUpy n with the anus oar a placed directly over the shaft 
'Of the n, exactly as in the Kushana type, and like nothing else 
one early records. Lastly comes a which may or may not 
have a vowel i ; the ink-impression is not decisive on the point. 

To sum uj) the result of this epigraphic study : the name 
of Aja does not appear in inscription A. ; the inscription B. 
has I'ndeed four syllables which naay without violence be read as 
f a{a Nandi^ a name which might be sanskritized as Varta-Nandt 
but as the Puranas say nothing at all about a king called Varta- 
Nandi, .Mr. JayaswaPs cffoit to identify his Vata-Narpdi with 
the Puranic Nanclivaidhana must bo pronounced a failuie ; and, 
the type of writing points to a Mauryan date at the earliest 
und probably is considerably later. 

(Ill) 

Mr. Jayaswal’s reply. 

1 am beholden to Dr. V. Smith for having studied the 
question himself and for having brought it to the notice of 
European scholars, tlis opinion oa matters of Hindu art and 
history is entitled to greatest weight, and I am fortunate to 
have his endorsement of my results on the study of the two 
statues. I am not a little thankful to Dr. Barnett as well who 

' 1 unierstml tbak ha wjuld read j but the ink-impreBsioJi siiows 
that this 18 quite unjustified. 
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has given 80 much consideration to the inscriptions their 
interpretation. His objections afford an opportunity for going 
still deeper into the problems and they help us in arriving at| 
or at any rate near, the final solution. I have re-examined the 
whole question and the letters on the statues with reference to 
the criticisms of Dr. Barnett. I shall essay to answer his 
objections and shall also mention new facts bearing on the 
question which I have come across in consequence of or during 
the controversy, 

I must also thank here Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri who gave several hours to the study of the letters on 
the stone. It is only an immediate scrutiny of the inscriptions 
which can give a sure basis for conclusions. No paper- 
impression can bring to clear light the difficult lettering in all 
its detail. Jlere the testimony of a savant of Mr. Shastri^s 
position is invaluable as scholars abroad cannot physically see 
tne monuments. 

We have now the further advantage of the testimony of 
Mr. Green, the stone expert. To bring about finality in the 
controversy as to the actual forms of the disputed letters and the 
interrelation between the letters and the drapery lines, I thought 
of obtaining the independent judgment of a techinical expert 
in stone who would examine the letters as mere incisions and 
trace their forms accoiding to his technical knowledge of the 
chisel. For this purpose I sought the help of Messrs. Martin 
& Co. of Calcutta, the well-known firm of architects and 
engineers, who very kindly asked Mr. F. Green, their expert in 
charge of the construction of the Victoria Memorial, to examine 
the lines and letters on the statues and give his professional 
opinion. The result of his examination is published along with 
his drawings of the letters in controversy. (See Note beloii^) 
I also give a tracing of the letters, in full size, kindly prepared 
by Mr. Bishun Swarup, Superintending Engineer, Patna, from 
paper casts of the inscriptions. 

Dr. Barnett questions my assertion that the finishing touch 
to the statues was given after the letters had been engraved. 
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Mr. Greenes examination proves conclusively that the letters on 
the statue of Aja bad been drawn and cut before the drapery 
lines. This is abundantly clear even in the relief impression 
published in the Journal e for instance, the broken character 
of the lines between the rnatras of m and the next letter. 
Where the drapery lines coincided with the letlering the letter- 
portion has been redeepened and consequently bears a lower 
level than the drapery line and other portions of the letters. 
In the other mgcrij.tion, on that of Vata Nandi, the lines and 
the lettering wore chalked out together, ^his is proved by the 
fact tha^ the drapery line No. 4 (counted from the bottom) 
coming against the curved body of the first letter, stajs 
absolutely just against it.^ In this record also both deep and 
shallow leveh in the same letters occur, the deep portions being 
the result of the method of distinguishing letter-forms from 
drapery lines. The bend of the line over the head of letters v 
and t and its higher altitude over the vertical bar of S indicate 
the contemporary existence of the letters and their influence 
on the drawing and cutting of the drapery lines just above the 
letters. The result is that both inscriptions are contemporary 
with the construction of the statues. The letters are not placed 
^^upon the lines (as Dr. Barnett says); they hang front the 
line. Placing .of letters on lines is the system of European 
scripts, not Indian. The accurate way in \\hieh the letters are 
placed upon the cros^-lines lead^, if to any, to the conclusion 
that those lines were accurately placed below the lettering. 

The decision of this point has a tremendous btaring on the 
question of the age of the script. No responsible scholar can 
allege that these statues are post-Mauryan. The dated technique 
of A^okan and Sung^n monuments and the wide difference 
between the two will compel any art critic to 
statues before the S'ungan times. The same wdll be the con- 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sbastri thinks that the line is recommenced 
after a break on the other side of the curve which gives to the arm of the letter 
the appearance of an arrow-head. He has therefore omitted the lower part of tl « 
arrow-head in his drawing (compare his draining with Mr. Bishun iSwarup S 
sketch). The break of the drapery line is absolute in any case. 
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elusion of^ftu unblasod observer who has observed both tho 
Farkham and the Patna images. The Parkham is the only 
monument which ©omes in line with the art and the material 
of the Patna images and the Parkham bears an inscription in a 
known script which has been declared to be Manryan (Vogel, 
Catalogue of Mathura Museum, p. 83. ‘'It has an inscrip- 
tion in Maurya Brahml It is thus impossible to assign a 
post^Manryan age to the statues as statues. Hence Dr. Spooner, 
and I understand also Sir J. Marshall, are of decided opinion 
that the statues are old (Mauryan)h Epigraphists thus have to 
face the fact that the statues are at any rate not later than the 
Manryan period. At !the same lime, their preconceived ideas 
lead them to think that the script of the inscriptions is late. 
They as well as archaeologists are conse(picntly forced to jmstulate 
that the statues are old but the inscriptions later and subsequent. 
But the real situition is that if the sfcatues are not post-Mauryan 
the inscriptions cannot be post-Mauryan, both being simultane- 
ous and contemporary in ex:eeution. The statues bearing the 

Mauryan polish and Mmryan art bear inscriptions 
which are not of the Mauryan script. Then what is their 
script ? 

Before entering into the question of p ilaeography I would take 
up ‘ the serious Ungoislb didiculties proposed .by Dr. Barnett. 
He objects to the change of j into ck (Acho = Ajo) in an inscrip- 
tion coming from Patna as the change is a Paisa chi characteristic 
and the Paifechi country is the North-Western frontier (Grier- 
son, Z D.M.G., 46, 49 ; J.R.A.S., 1912, 711). I had admitted 

1 Professor Foucher wriUiS As to the Patna statues, I hive no hesitation 
in telling you th it 1 woulJ, from the point of viovir of their artistic treatmeut^ 
ascribe them, to the second century b.c., and from the analogy of the Parkham 
and Bharhnt i nages, identify thorn as yaksh w, that cornea tef say that I shire the 
common opinion prevailing on the subjeetj^’. At the same time the learned Profes- 
sor admits that tne judgment is open to revision : — Of course, I admit that this 
judgment, as every human one, is open to revision.^' I agree with the Professor 
that before we revolutionize all our ideas about the history of Indian positive 
proof should come forward. This proof can be afforded, in my humble opinion, 
V a solution o.f the inspriptioiis to the complete satisf wtloa of epigraphififcs. 
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this characteristic but demurred to its being exclusive to 
Pais^^hi.^ Two examples given by me in support of the obtoge 
in non-Paii^achi areas are regarded by the lealrned Doctor as dis-^ 
putable One of them is vraeh^vraj zxA the other, 

jpachana (PslI literature) . Taking vraj, to show that no room 
for dispute really exists, I quote a sutra of the Prakrit Grammar 
IBtuhxita-^Manjarl where it is expressly recognized cho 
vTajanrityoh^^ (VII. 44, page 117, ed. Nirnaya Sagara).* For 
the second example, I beg to refer to Miiller^s Grammar 
of the Pali Language, p. 38 (1884), where to exemplify 
the process of ‘^hardening of a soft consonant i.e., the 
Paisachi process, Muller "gives pacheti (pra-aj), and 
pachana. Here in the inscription the change is similarly in aj. 
Another point of objection is that the change is too sporadic to 
justify the change in the name of the king side by side ^vith 
unchanged consonants. Put phonetic laws make no distinction 
between names of kings and gods and names of commoners and 
animals. If there is a law of sporadic change it may choose any 
victim. Take for instance the Paisachi changes in the very 
name of the mighty Kubera on the Bharhut railing as Kupira 
(L. B. I. 794) while side by side other letters enjoy immunity 
from this Vulgar profanity. Similarly see BhagapaiU for BhagClt- 
vaia at Amaravati (L.B.1. 1271). Here hhaga is free like Bhage 
in our inscription. Take again the commoner Vittira for Vidhura 
2 un^t\xQzuim’a\Mugapaktga {^:=^pankhiga) at Bharhut; also see 
Makhadeva^ Maghddeva in the Jataka (J.R.A.S. 1912, p. 406)* 
These amongst numerous are all cases of Paisachisms outside the 
Pais'aohi jurisdiction, and sporadic, side by side, with unchanged 
consonants. Dr. Barnett'^s objection to the change of v into p 
in ^apa is similarly answ*ered. See examples given by Muller at p. 
32 ij,dpa^ldva^ paidpati'=^prajdvati, paldpa^paldva^ chhdpa’=^ 
=i=«5t7i3r, Sapadana=Savadfina, Supapa=suvana, dog, dhopana= 
dhovana^ Erapato ior Airavata at Bharhut (L.B.I, 752). 

^ ‘ Tho change of J iufco ch which later Prakrit Grammariana regard aa 
charactemwc of the North-Weatern dialect, ia known to the official Pali 

J3.o.R.k, V, p. loa. 
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All tliese are sporadic changes side by side with unharden^ con-* 
sonants. Inscriptions prove that nowhere was the strict or ideal 
Prakrit of the grammarian spoken. Prakrita or vulgar tongue 
had its own way when Prakrit languages were alive. There are 
forms and changes in the very names of kings and rulers in 
official records which followed the convenience of the tongue of 
populace or idiosyncracies of individual scribes and engravers 
and not the philological laws of grammarians. How gramma- 
rians^ phonetics was at a discount may be seen from Brihmvaii- 
mitra and Bakasaiimitray one appearing in a near relative's record 
and the other on coins, the original of the two being one and 
the same Brihaspatimitra'y Giidaplaray Gadaphara, Qudapkarna^ 
all on the coins of the same Gondopharcs, Malavam Jayn and 
MalavahmJaya (C.M. 172) on coins of the same time and people 
are examples of popular phonetics of the tongue as against iron 
phonetics of books. Ramains prove tifat it wag the former which 
ruled in every-day life and not Vararuchi and PischeL lu these 
circumstances it is enough for my position to show from 
literature and stone that changes ofy intoc^. and v into ;?did 
take place in Magadha and that the so-called Paisachisms were 
not confined to the Pais'acha country. 

The remaining linguistic question raised by Dr. Barnett is 
about the nominative endings in Acko ekhonldhlSe* 

This situation he considers manifestly impossible He seems 
to think that every case-ending should have followed either 
what the grammarian calls the a- e-ending or the 

Magadhi o-ending. To see that the situation far from being im- 
possible^ is very common, take instances in A^oka^s inscriptions : 
^^^atiyajputo Kelalaputo Tatthbapafpfi’i Ainitiyoye * at Kalsi, 7*a- 
Hko pradedhe at Shahbazgarhi (against rdj^ke cha prddeiHe 
at Gimar), at Shahbazgarhi in section X D^ana priye and 
then BevandM ptiyOy^ in section XI dhratnasaM^tave dhfa^ma- 
mmvihhayo (against dharnmasarnstavo va dhammammvibhago of 
Girnar), Bevdnampfiyf at Girnar in the beginning of section XII 
while a few words after Bevanampiyo and threughout » 
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and endings in e in other cases ; again at Shahbazgarhi^ XIII 
line 8 Amtiyoko Turamay€ natAa — Alih&mdaro where out 
of the five Greek names Turamaya ends in e (against the Gimar 
Turntayo^ while two end in o. In view of the evidence of 
actual usage from stone all notions of Prakrit grammar to the 
contrary have to be given up^ and it cannot be alleged that the 
occurrence of a nofasculine o-ending Jform side by side with 
e-ending forms is manifestly impossible. 

Ado, Ache, or Acha will, however, denote one and the same 
name and the occurrence of any will support me equally. It is 
important that Dr. Barnett takes Acha as a proper name. I fail 
to see why it should be against my hypothesis if it is conceded (for 
the sake of agument) that Acha was the real name (and Dravidian 
if you 1 ke) and Afa a sanskritizaliom How does it affect the 
question of identification ? To call the Puranic Afa legendary 
is to beg the whole questfon in is&ue. When the vast majority 
of the names of Puranic list, from Bimbisto downwards, have 
been confirmed by inscriptions, coins or independent literature, 
when names both before and after Aja are proved a nd have had 
to be treated as historical, how can we pick out one and call it 
legendary ? 

It would be convenient here to discuss Dr. Barnettes 
assertion that the Puranas say nothing about a klng*called Varta 
Nandi. Now let ns review the whole situation. He admits 
that there is Nandi Vardhana in the Purltnas. There were two 
royal houses in the lime of the Buddha and Maha-Vira with 
reference to whose regnal years the Buddhists and Jai ns date the 
great events in their early ecclesiastical history. These were the 
Magadha and the Avanti (Ujjain) houses. The Kingdom of 
Avanti lasted, from Pradyota (a contemporary of the Buddha 
and Bimbisara) to Ajaba or Jja ^ and Nandi Vardhana, for 138 
or 128 years (Pargiter pp. 18, 19; J.B.O.E.S., I, 108.) From 
Bimbisara up to the end of Udayi 111 years, and that of his 
successor Nandivardhana the Ajeya, 151 years passed in the 

Magadha line according to the text of Mr. Pargiter (pp. 68, 69)* 

— 

1 Pargiter, P.T.,p. 39, 
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This is thus ovidont that the two Nandi vardhaaas are 
undoubtedly contemporaries and that the Avanti dynasty came 
to an end in the time of .^i^tinaka Nandi- Vardhana Ajeya 
of Magadha and Nandi- Vardhana, son of Jja, of Avaatl. The 
Nandi- Vardhana of the Avanti list, apart from being a contem- 
porary of the Nandi- Vardhana of Magadha, is expressly called 
a i^Hunaka aamd fdjyam Aiakasya (V* Br., Vi. 

:=zSu 0 ^ciias tUf M,) hhavis hyuii ^is'undkah nripa^ trimiat iaisuio 
Nandivardlianah) in one of the two oldest manuscripts of the 
Matsya Pur&na which is dated 17 £9 (Wilson £1, Bodleian). In 
view of the reading of the Jones Manuscript of the Vayu, charac- 
terized by Mr. Pargiteras very valuable Ajakah sa karishyati"^ 
it will be Ajaka who is called a Sii^unaka by the Matsya manu- 
script. In either case, Nandi Vardhana bein^^ called the son of the 
former, if one is a /tS'isunaka both have to be taken as A^^isunakas. 
This is confirmed by the readings of either manuscripts and by the 
Jain records. The latter place after Palaka and 60 years the 
Nandas of Magadha. Palaka was the son of Pradyota according 
to the Purtoas which place one more successor ( Vi^akhayupa) 
before Aja; and Palaka and Visakhayupa have 74 years 
between them (Pargiter, p. 68). ^ In other words, the Jains 
count the Magadha rule in Avanti with or in the reign of the 
Aja of the Puranas.^ It should be remembered tjiat the Purauas 
have dealt with the Pradyota family in tho Magadha list as 
a sort of footnote. For a long time they had been lost 
amongst and mistaken for Magadha kings. I believe it was in 
the '‘S'aisunaka Chronology published in the first number of 
this Journal and in Mr. Pargiteras Text that the Avanti list 
Was separated for the first time. In sepaiuting them I saw 
and pointed out the identity of the two Nandivardhanas. 

^JPuranias: Jainn 

^ P^aka* 24. 1 74 Palaka, 60 years. 

Visakhayupa, 60. ' 

Ajft 1 Nandas of Magadha . 

Nandivardhana i 

» A j. is giren 21 years in ATSnti by tlw Pursvss. 
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Tke point is that the S'i^unakas and the Pradyotas are read 
together. Now the Jones manuscript of the V&yu (balled 
e Vfiyu by Pargiter) which is a unique document giving a very 
early version ot the Vayu, closer the Avanti king^a with Ajaha' 
(Pargiter, p. 18), it does not give Nandivardhana and the 
total, and it reads immediately the line which is given by 
Mr. Pargiter as the first line of the next (the >S'isunaka) list: 
hatva teshdm yaSah kriUnam Sisundko bhavi^hyfati \ having 
destroyed completely their glory he will be a S 'isunaka It reads 
this line exactly as I had proposed it to be read as an emenda- 
tion (J.B.O.R.S., I, 108). Several manuscripts of the Matsya 
(Pargiter's K) as well omit Nandivardhana and read the line 
quoted above after Ajaka (spelt as Swryaka) . The result is that 
some manuscripts close the Avanti kingdom with Ajaka, calling 
him a S'is'unaka and some with his son Nandivardhana calling 
him a Si^unaka. Then again, the Asiatic Society edition of the 
Vayu and all other editions of that Purana unanimously 
call the son of Ajaka of Avanti Varti Vardhana It 
is thus definite that Varti Vardhana, son of Ajaka or Aja, 
and Nandi Vardhana, son of Ajaka or Aja, denote one and the 
same king. At the same time no one would suggest that 
Varti can be a misreading for Nandi. Varti and Nandi have 
therefore to* be taken as double designations, dther one as 
a Viruda and the other a personal name, or both as personal 
names. 

Now let us take up the consideration of Vardhana* The 
Puranas alternatively call Nandi Vardhana, ^‘Nanda Vardhana^^ 
The Bhagavata MS. dated 1407 reads Nanda* Mr. Pargiter 
describes this manuscript as generally accurate and very 
valuable The Puranas giving 100 years collectively to the 
^^Nandas count from Nandivardhana, like the Jains 
(J.B.O.E.S., V, 98)* The Jain author Hemachandra calls 
the successor of Udayi Nanda only. He does not us^ 

^ Onl^ two iinanuscripts of unknown dates used by the editor of the Asiatic 
Society edition and one by that of the imand&firama edition give different^ 
readings Vardhi and Kirti which are manifestly easy misreadings. 
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Vardhana. Vardham is, again^ need by the Poianic 
writers ( Visb^u) in case of As'oka (Asokavardhana) while we 
know from inscriptions that Vardhana was no part of his 
name. It has therefore to be taken as a title in the Puranio 
writers K In view of the N inda and Nandas of the 
Jains and Purapas and the use of Vavdliana with As^oka^ 
I am entitled to treat VaTdhaitcL as a title used by the 
Purap^s to distinguish .Nandi from other ' Nandas. We thus 
get Nandi and Varti alone as names^ personal and Viruda^ 
or alternative, 

In face of these facts, in the existence of the indisputable 
Tarti Vardhana 2 iTiiSL Nandi a as denoting one and the 

same king, can it be said that the Puranas say nothing at 
all about a king called Varba^ Nandi and that Mr, Jayas- 
waPs effort to identify bis ^ Vata Nandi with Puranic Nandi- 
varshana must be pronounced a failure^' ? We find Simuka (or 
its misreadings ) in the Puranas but not the other name Salav^- 
hana, while below his statue we have Simuka Satavahano 
( Biihler^, A.S.W.I., 4. ) Does any one doubt the identifica- 
tion of Simuka Satavahana with the first king of the Puranic 
Andhras ? In the Puranas we have only As oka. in the Cey ionese 
chronicle Priyadarsana, and in inscriptions discovered up to 
this time, Asoka or Priyadarsin. Will the identification be chal- 
lenged if we found in future As’oka Priyadarsi together ? The 
Orissa MSS. have only either the Viruda or personal name 
of kings and now in ins.^riptions both are found together. Are the 
identifications of those kings to be doubted ? 

For my thesis it would have been enough to find Aja or Ajaka 
and his son Nandi- Vardhana even in the Avanti list with the ex- 
press mention about one cf them to be a, S is unaka. In addition 
to that we have the identification confirmed by the S is un^ka 
list. Nandi Vardhana in the Magadha l ist is the successor of 

^ Compare also the use of Vardhana joined on to Harsha. 

® Vata may e(jually represent Varfca or Varti. , 

® Also Dr, Damett's as ho admits that it may bo Koad without vio.onc# as 
Vata 2^aodi, 
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Udayi according to all tbe PurSpas except the BhSga'Vuta. The 
latter gives in place of Udayi ^^Ajaya'^ and calls Nandivardhana 
^*Ajeya^\ To any one who know® Sunskirt Grammar it is evi** 
dent that a patronym Kieya can only he formed from Aja and 
therefore the preceding form is to be regarded as corrupt. 

This was clear to Dr. Barnett and he has not questioned the 
Puranic existence of Aja alleged by me. ^ This seems to have 
been clear to Mr. Pargiter who in giving fhe reading Ajaj'a said, 
bat ^ see note 38 and note 38 runs : ^‘Bh (the Bh&gavata ) 
gives him (Nandi vardbana) the patronymic Aieya. It has been 
however questioned in the pages of the Indian Antiquary 
(1919, page 35) and as the objection has the tacit support 
cf Mr. BhAnd.irtar, the Sar skrit knowing editor, I may be per- 
mitted a short digression to deal with it. It has been boldly 
asserted there that Aja does not exist in the Si^unaka list as 
one may satisfy himself by looking at Pargiter^ s Pur ana Texty 
jmgos 20 — 22 The ob*jector derives ^^Ajeya^^ from “ Ajaya^^ 

via ajeya for both in his opinion mean invincible 
But a derivative suffix is not attached <o the meaning but 
to the word itself. Similarly it is elementary enough that 
iaddhita suffixes are added to a noun and not to a Vi/eshana 
as Ajeya is (verbal adjective). The form Ajcya here in the 
S ais'unaka and Aja and Ajaka in the Avanti list prove beyond 
controversy that the other name of Udayi is to be read as 
Aja or iAiaka in place of i the reading ^^Ajaya^^. 

The question of readings and pala30graphy may be discussed 
now. Dr. Barnett reads the .Aja inscription as Bhage Acha 
chbanlvlkey against my reading Bhage Acho chhonldlte* The 
material difference is about the last word, and there too 
it is narrowed down ,to the last two letters and -the vowel 
mark in the first one. In the second , inscription he agrees 
with my reading Vata Nandi and agrees with me in treat- 
ing it as a proper name. Acha also, as I have pointed 
out already, he regards as a proper name. I have thus the 


1 Italicizfttion is by me. 
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goad fortune of having his endorsement as to the names, 
the most material portions of the inscriptioDs. If I have 
succeeded in establishing the equation between Acha and Aja 
and the existence of Varta Nandi in the Puranas the material 
controversy is over. I shall, however, try by my further 
submissions to satisfy Dr. Barnett on the remaining and minor 
differences as welK 

The di:Serence with regard to the reading of the second 
inscription is limited to the first two letters only which 
lie reads as y and I as mpa, rather soia. There is no 
substantial difference, in the reiding of the next two letters: 
his Khata against my Mate [ in either cafe the meaning remain- 
ing the same) : 

Dr. Barnett : yakhata Nandi. 

J lyaswal : Sabakhate Vata Nandi, 

We must take into consideration the fact thit the differ- 
ing versions " yakhata and chhanivike^^ giv^ no meaning^ 
Dr. Barnett has admitted this in dealing with the latter 
and he offers no interpretation of yakhata as well 
On the other hand my interpretation of the disputed 
passages, as I read them, (chhonidhis e, king of the land 
** saba-khata sarva-kliatra, of complete empire ^’) has not 
been challenged , 

To take the question of vowel marks. The icscriptions 
are most difficult to reproduce in impression, and I selected 
only those copies for reproduction which gave the majority 
of letters in good relief. I cou^d get no single copy 
in which all the letters liil come out satisfactorily. On 
receipt of Dr* Barnettes criticism I have re-examined the 
stone and I find the top line deeper on the ch and ehh 
which indubitably indicates the o-matra. These are the only 
two o-marks in the inscription and in both cases they sre 

1 The attempt to make acha cUa^ahthaya (Indian Antiquary, 1019, page 28) 
need not be considered- Any one knowing Smskrit and Prakrit will not 
entertain it even for a second* 
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niine^d hj Dr. Barnett as ^e mstra assumes tlie form of 
a straight horitontal line and inclines to get submerged in 
the drapery Uno. But in fact the marks are very, very clear 
on the stone 

Since the above was written Mr. Green, the expert, and Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri h tve examined the incisions. 
Both gentlemen find the incision on the top of the letters decisive. 
Ifnrther, the letters of the inscription hive been kindly traced 
for ns by Mr. Bishun Swarap, Sujterlntending Engineer, 
Eastern Circle, Bihar and Orissa, from paper-cast impressions. 
The eye-copies prepared by Mr. Shastri and Mr. Green and the 
tracing by Mr. Bishun Swamp would convince Dr. Barnett 
of the existence of the vowel marks in question. With o-mark 
the ei is to be read as do and the third letter as chhom, ^^land^^, 
not chkanl^ the meaningless In the other Inscription as to the 
vowel mark on t, Mr. Shastri says that it has to be read either as 
0 or 5 (not ^ as I had propQsed) and I accept this and read it with 
hinas to The mirk on the top of i/i is disregarded by 

the Vlabamahopadhyaya as I haddoie, for the reason that it is 
not connected with the letter. The revision from ihaU to 
hhato^ though it does not affect the meaning, is important for 
the sake of accuracy, and I thank Dr. Barnett for being its 
indirect cause. 

The next letter after chhonl, Dr. Barnett takes to be v 
against my dh, lie says that it is remarkably like t?^f the second 
cental yBC. and refeiS to Mathura and Hathigumpha. I am 
reproducing these f/s side by side with the letter in question 
and an undisputed v from our present inscriptions. The v'b which 
Dr. Barnett cites differ materially from our letter. Then, 
if the letter with slightly curved sides and a long neck bar on 
the other statue is and* we are unanimous that it is v, then the 
triangle without any such neck can hardly be the same letter in 
the script of the inscriptions in question. If we had no example 
of V in the inscriptions Dr. Barnitt^s proposal would have 
stood on an arguable basis. But when we have in the insorip* 
tions am undoubted m, it would be inadmissible to read the dis- 
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pttted letter as v. The only other possible reading of the letter is 
dk m it is evident from a comparison with known which 
I am reproducing. And it is dh which gives a meaning not v. 
Taking it as a rfA-form, if we compare it with the Kalsx and 
Bhattiprolu forms we at once see its old character, ^he 
latter two with cursive tendency are the same form only topsy- 
turvy, a phenomenon well known in the development of early 
Brahmi. The right form ( as opposed to the Kalsi head-down) 
descends in the archaic^dr retrograde scripts of Western India, 
e.g. at Nauaghat ( 150 B.c., see reproduction ) and Nasik 
( Biibler A.ll.W.D., IV, 72) and earlier at Girnar ( As'oka ) 

{ see the reproduced letter ) . 

As to the reading of the first two letters of the other ins- 
cription, the top horizontal bar to the right-hand diagram ( see 
the drawings by Mr. Shastriand Mr. Green and the tracing from 
the impression by Mr. Bishun Swamp ) excludes conclusively 
the possibility of taking the left-hand figure ( my s ) as the 
right hand part of a Kushana y. It can only be a J or p, rather 
i than /?, as corrected by Mr. Banerji. The initial part thus left 
to itself cannot be any letter but a S, either cerebral or dental 
( see comparison with S^s in the plate ). The deepening at 
base stops below the first vertical bar of b, thus sei^arating it 
from the previous letter. The proximity of the two letters 
may he compared with that in Acko in the other inscription 
where two letters come even in closer contract. Then also 
the two letters saba would, if taken as one letter, cover double the 
area of any single letter in the inscription, and would make the 
reading {/ai:’>a a) nonsensical. I in any case is out of question 
in view of the top horizontal to the two parallel verticals. 

To come to palaeograpliy, I submit that Dr, Barnett is wrong 
in calling our ck a late type. Dr. Bamett has followed Biihler's 
method and opinion in determining the age of letters. But Biihler 
himself ^ regards this type of ch, what I described as a ch with 

^ References ,are to the translation of Bubler’s Indian Pal®ograpby by 
Dr. Fleet, I.A. 33. 
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perpetodiciiilar lino prodttced independentty of the lower body^ as 
tbO most archaic. My characterization of the ch probably Would 
have been better understood if I had cited the example of the 
Bhattiprola or employed the popular description of Biihlef — 
^^tbe tailed (1. P.p,13). The of our inscription is 
found at Bhattlprolu in the Dravidi variety of Brahmi. About 

this ck BiihleT says thus three signs c (c^),j and/?, 

are more archaic than, those of the As oka edicts and of the 
Bran coin Out of these three letter's, the 8 referred fo by 
Biihler occurs also, as I shall presently show, on one of 
our .statues ; J is unfortunately absent. Now the conclusion 
which is derived by Biihler is that the Dravidi alphabet 
sepiratel from the main Stock of the Brahmi long before 
the Eran coin was struck, at the latest fifth century b. c. 

I also regard this ch as oldest but on the theory that greater 
effort and larger number of strokes prove higher antiquity in 
evolution, our ch requiriitg greater strokes and effort, the 
Ai^oka ch being writti^n in practically one flourish without 
lifting off the pen. 

The statues were found here in Patna, not in the Dravidi 
country of Mains Presidency. If here at Patna we find in 
a script the Dravidi Brahmi letters on which Biihler bases his 
theory, can any one who accepts Biihler^s theory resist the 
conclusion that the Patna script must be dated at the latest 
in the fifth century b. c.^\ that is, the period before which the 
separation between the Southern and Northern Brahmi took 
place ? And it is the fifth century B.c. dite that I claim 
for the statues and their script- To give visa il demonstration 
I am reproducing the ch of the statue and ch\ from Bhattiprolu, 
I reproduce the southern 8 also along with our The southern 
8 with crossbar has been read by Biihler as 8h. As he has 
shown, it cannot be the dental for a separate sign for it is 
found all along in the Bhattiprolu inscriptions. It can be 
therefore either the palatal or lingual 8, The palatal occurs on 
the crystal at Bhattiprolu but the script of that, as Biihler 
admits, is ordinary Brahmi (p. 38 ). Biihler could have read 
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hif ^ch. and €VGty 0rS,vi4i ^ occurring Bhattipzolu as i in plaoo 
of without the least phonetic objection and withcint having 
the necessity of saying that it can only be doubted whether ? 
(ssil) has been put erroneously for ^ as often in the Jaiua infe** 
oriptions from Mathura (p. 38), In any ease the point is not 
material for our controversy, for 8 and / and sk are promiscuously 
employed in Prakrit inscriptions, and as Biihler says the signs 
for the,three differed very little in shape and were evidently 
derived and differentiated from one original. Now the shape of 
what I read as / should be compared with the Dravidi 8 with the 
crossbar# or It should be also compared with ^ of ordinary 
Brahmi along with the proposed forms of decay (development) 
shown in dotted lines in the plate. In placing the history of 
the letter I cite also two letters from the cairn pottery characters 
amongst which a number of Brahmi letters have been identified by 
Mr. Yazdani.^ The cairn letters not only supply us with a pro- 
totype for our € but also for our hk. This Utter Dr. Barnett has 
read with me as bli and he has not declared it to bo later. But 
nowhere else in the whole range of Indian epigraphy is bh found 
without the vertical bar. Now, I say it is a W, and it is 
accepted. If I show that it occurs in monuments ol(h‘r — older 
by centuries than Asoka^s — and nowhere else later, it ought to be 
also accepted that we have in the letter another sure proof of an 
aneieiit date. Nobody will question the dite of the cairns. The 
granite slaves of the coSius, shown to me tn situ by Dr, Hunt 
cf Secunderabad, are so old that they crumble to touch. Like- 
wise if you put your finger on the pottery bearing the writing 
you can bore a hole and put your finger through. Again, for 
those who believe in Biihler^s theory of a Semitic origin of 
Brahmi I cite a Semitic i which again, is an exact parallel of 
our statue 5A, Whatever the origin of Brahmi and oaim 
writing, our bh form is far, far older than Asoka, judged either 
from the cairn type or the Semitic prototype. It goes 

‘ Annnal Report of the Archaeological Department of His Highness the Ni56im*s 
Dotninldns, 1917, p. lb ; Journal of the Hyderabad Arch®ologkjal Society, 19L7f 
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back to the period prior to the differentiation of the Northera 
and Southern scripts of BrahmL In the north the vertical 
bar evolved to the right and in the south to the left, very 
probably in the way as shown in the diagram on the plate 
attachecL 

We have thus two letters in the Aja inscription about the 
reading of which there is no controversy {hh and ch) which are 
unquestionably pre^Mauryan and removed from As'ol^ by 
centuries;. There is the third letter b which if my reading is 
accepted, and my reading alone gives a meaning, will have also 
to be admitted as pre-Mauryan. 

Dr. Barnetb does not ^suggest that our chh is late, nor does 
he demur to my assertion about t, v and in the other 
inscription being old. In fact the v here, even according to 
Buhler^s theory, is the oldest form (see his v reproduced in tbe 
plate) . It is oldest also on the basis of my theory, circular and 
oval forms requiring less e:^ort, came later than the siraiglit base 
V, The ^-formof our inscription is seldom, if ever, found again 
after As'oka (Delhi). About the form oi kh. Dr. Barnett is 
mistaken when he says that it is like the type of Mxthura 
(150 — 100 B.C.), for the Mathura letter is a triangle while 
ours is four-sided (see Mr. Greenes diagram and other drawings), 
and the body is to the left. Such a kh was unknown to Indim 
epigraphy up to this time. Thus the position about the second 
inscription is that four out of the undisputed letters are unques- 
tionably early and about one further it is impossible to 

allege a late date for want of a second eximple. In the first 
inscription, similarly leaving out the disputed two letters, at 
least four letters out of the remaining six are such which 
Dr. Barnett would not call late on his own theory. As to the 
remaining letters I shall presently show that their forms do go- 
to a period beyond As'oka. But even on the basis of admitted 
old letters the question arises : the statues in age being on the 
evidence of the polish and the Parkham image at least Ma'urjan 
and the script being im-Mauryan, what is, the script in question ? 
It may he equally earlier than As'oka or later than As'oka. 
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as W8 have records from every part of the country in number for 
the period later than As oka^ and to none of the post-Mauryaii 
Sk^ripts the statue script corresponds, — no script is found where 
the “tailed"" ch and birless bk, the crossbar s and the four- 
sided and the four-angled d occur together or occur at all — 
the statue script must necessarily be pre-As okan. 

That before Asoka"s time scripts other than As'okan were in 
existenc*e is proved by positive evidence. That is the evidence 
of the coins of the Akbaemenians current in North-Western 
India, the Persian sigJot, They are the only documents about 
whose prc-As^okaii date there is not the leist controversy. The 
Persian empire was destroyed in 331 b.c. by Alexander and 
their rule in India had come to an end much eaiTier, very 
probably about 400 b.c., in the time of Darius II who lo^t the 
greater portion of the outlying Persian dominions. Ktesias 
writing about 416-398 b.c. in Persia speaks of the Indian 
king"" and Alexander found the Punjab ind(*pend<*nt. The 
Persian coins in India thus would be dated between 500 b.c. 
and 400 B.c., or at the latest about 35u B.c. Now what do 
they prove ? They completely destroy the theory of Bdldci in 
respect of his suppohul pre-As'okan development oF Hrahmi Ictlcrs. 
Accujdingto his theory the ^/y^onetters ought to .have been 
pofet-As'ekin by centuries. But th:i coins are admittedly at 
least a century older than As^oka. Bdliler had to concede But 
the shape of the characters on the Persian sigloi makes it 
probable that even its (that of Maurya alphabet) more advanced 
forms existed before the end of the Akhaemenian rule in India 
331 B.c."" (LP. 33). Biihler had also to face the occurrence 
of numerous forms in Asokan inscriptions what on his hypo- 
thesis — that Brabmi originated from a Semitic script of known 
forms between 800 b.c. and 500 b c.— he would treat as later 
by centuries (" Kushana, Mathura, Andhra, Abhira, I. P., 7), 
In view of these facts he said about tbe apparently or really 
advanced"" tjypes and "^modern looking signs from Asoka"s 
Cvviots that " 

''The existence of so many local varieties, and of so very nnmorons cursive 
forms, pro\es in any case that writing had had a long history in A&oka's 
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tiniA, and tliat tbe alphabet was then in a state of ttansition. The nee of 
the cursive loms together with arohaic ones may /possibly be explained by 
the assumption that several, partly more archaic and partly more advanced 
alphabets were simultaneously u^ed durins the third century b.o.» and that 
the writers, intending or ordered to use lapidary forms, through negligence 
mixed them with the more familiar cursive letters, as has also happened 
not rarely in later inscriptions. It is possible to adduce in favour of this 
view the abovcmentioned tradition of the Dyf^vadgi, according to which 
a larger number of alphabets was in use about 300 b.o. Tbe conjecture 
would become a certainty, if it could i be shown that tbe word r4o, 'the 
white (elephantb* which has been added to Dhauli edict VI in order to 
explain the sculpture above themiddleicolumn, was incised at tbe same time 
as the preceding edicts. The two characters of seta show the types of the 
Kui^ana and Gupta inscriptions. Though it is difficult to understand that, 
in later times anybody should have cared to add the explanation of the 
relief, keeping exactly the line of the edict, the possibility of the assumption 
that this was actually done, is not altogether excluded. 

Then again, 

The forms of the Brahmi and Dravidi, used during the first 600 years, 
are known at present only from inscriptions on stones, copper- plates, coins, 
seals and rings, and there is only one instance of the use of ink from the 
third or second century b.c. The view of the development of the characters 
during tuis period is, therefore, not complete. For, in accordance with the 
results of all palaeographic research, the epigraphic alphabets ate mostly 
more archaic than those used in daily life, as the very natural desire to 
employ monumental forms prevents the adoption of modern letters, and as, 
in the case of coins, the imitation of older specimens not rarely makes the 
alphabet retrogiade. Tbe occurrence of numei^ous cursive foims together 
with, very arohaic ones, both in the A^oka edicts and also in later 
inscriptions, clearly proves that Indian writing makes no exception to the 
general rule 

In other words, the As'oka letters do not furnish a sure 
criterion to {determine the age. of the letters actually in nse iu and 
before As'oka^s time ; in business and daily life they wero 
later in form ; they were later in form even during the Persian 
rule, a century (if not more) before As'oka^s time ; and there 
were other scripts current side by side with As'okan and proto- 
As^okan scripts, iThis admission is quite enough for mj 
purposes. When I show^that there are letters in our insoriptione 
of whlohin one, if not in two, are the tailed ck and Iho 
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cro 0 g-bar t, we Iiave a defioite test agfreed upon as ptoving 
a period before As'oka's time ; when I show letters the like of 
which have not been found in scripts post-As'ekan but about 
the reading of which there is no controversy {bk, M), and two 
of which are traced back to megalithic remains (bi, t jf) • when 
I further show that there are names of two kings on the 
statues and that these inscriptions are contemporary with the 
statnes ; when I also show that statues were as a matter of 
fact given to deceased kings and that statues were given soon 
after their demise (Bhasa corroborated by the Kushana and Sata- 
vahana inscribed statues)^ the occurrence of one or two modern 
looking (to quote the word of Biihler) letters will not make 
the statues or inscriptions modem, especially when it is 
conceded that modem looking letters are found in older 
records. But 1 show presently that even the modern looking 
letter (n) is traced back in decidedljr much older — As' oka n and 
pre-As'okan monuments. 

On the standard set up by Biihler to judge of the age of 
scripts, I may he allowed to quote the latest opinion expressed 
in the article on Alphabet the last (eleventh) edition 

of the Enejfolopadia Britannica by an expert on Semitic 
writings who takes an outsider'^s point of view on Biihler^s 
theory — 

Biihler, on the other hand, shows from literary eridence that writinjj 
was in common use in India in the fifth, possibly in the sixth oentuxy B^c. 
The oldest alphabet must have been the Brshmi lipi, which is found all 
over India* But he rejects Taylor’s derivation of this alphabet from the 
Sabean script, and contends that it is borrowed from the North Semitic. 
To the pedantry of the Hindu he attrib utes its main characteristics, viz. 
(a) letters made as upright as possible, and with few exceptions egual in 
height ; (6) the majority of the letters con ptnicted of vertical lines, with 
appendages attached mostly at the foot, occasionally at the foot and at 
the top, or (rarely) in the middle, but never at the top alone ; (c) at the 
tops of the characters the ends of "vertical lines, less frCc^uently^traight 
horizontal lines, still more rarely curves or the points of angles ‘opening 
downwards, and quite exceptionally in the symbol wo, two lines rising 
upwards. A remarkable feature of the alphabet is that the letters axe hung 
from and do not stand upon a line, a characteristic which, ae Biihler notes 
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belotLgs even to the most anoient manuscripts andtothe Aoka inBoriptions 
of tha iniri oeiitm*y b. c, When these spaolaliy Indian features have been 
allowed for, Buhler contends that the symbols borrowed from the 
Semitic alphabet c^n be carried back to the forms of the Phoenician 
and Moabite alphabets. The proof deals with each symbol separately, as 
might be expected of its author ; it is both scholarly and ingenious, but 
it must headmitteAt not very convincing,'^ Farther evidence as to the 
early history of this alphabet must be discovered before we can definitely 
decide what its origin may be. That such evidence will (be forthcoming 
there is little doubt. ' 

Now, as before in the case of the Piprah wa vase, when that fresh 
evidence has come forward, instead of its questioning Buhler ’s 
theory it is itself questioned on the ground that it does not 
accord with that theoiy. And tliat is done in face of the shaki- 
ness of Biihler^s hypothesis which is praciically self-condemned 
when he has to admit that a hundred years (if not more) before 
Asoka^s time letters of what he regards as late charad eristics, 
were current. The result is that we are still moving in the circle 
of illusion created by Buhler even when the new evidence offers 
a clue and shows a way out of the labyrinth. 

Let me now take each letter which Dr. Barnett declares to 
be late. The a of our inscription is not of an early type ; it 
is more like the a which appe«irs about 150 b.c How do we 
know that it is not of an early type? The reply I think would 
be that Biibler would say so. According to him the cursive a is 
later in evolution than angular ones aud the angular one is 
nearer his aleph of 800 B c. Known facts militate agiinst 
Dr, Barnettes assertion that our letter is not of the early tyjK'. 
If I can show the so-called cursive form in Asoka^s it cannot 
be said that it is a late type for a letter-form found in As'oka 
uroves that it did exist in Asoka's time, and no one is entitkxl 
to say that it did not exist before. I give the cursive form of (Xf 
of not one, but three varieties, from Aaoka/s writings both in the 
NortJa and South, which show its common and established use, 
I also give the letters refeired to by Dr. Barnett. Thedifftrence 
between A^oka^s cursive a's and those referred to by Dr. Barnett 
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nil in principle. If he relies on the slight difference in pen- 
manship, I can equally tay that his foi^^s are as distant from the 
Sais'unaka letter as the As'okan is from the same. The later 
history of ^2, if it deriotee one and the same process of decay, 
indicates that the separation of arms is earlier and tbeir coalescence 
later in evolution. The form with coalesced arms is universal in 
post-Mauryan times. The separated formation has been produced 
in separate efforts while the coalesced one without raising off the 
pen. As to the next letter ck I have already pointed out the 
tailed character which evidently is not noticed by Dr. Barnett.^ 
If he had noticed it there would have been no controversy as to 
its being pre- As okan, for whether you follow Biihler or accept 
my stroke-effort explanation you come to the same result. All 
tjk's of As 'oka and later are drawn in one effort withont lifting 
off the pen, while the iSais'unSka letter is drawn in two separate 
strokes, taking off the pen after drawing down the perpendicular 
line. The next letter n, which Dr. Barnett hesitatingly compares 
with Kushana forms, equally resembles somewhat the 
bent base n of the Girnar letter of As'oka, and the n 
in salHa niihane of the Piprahwa vase inscription, which 
according to both Biihler* and Fleet ^ is older than Asoka.* 
If the bent characteristic is found in a record which according 
to both Biihler and Fleet is earlier than As'oka* and it is also 
found in Aloka script, it cannot be said that the n with straight 
bottom line is older in evolution than that with the bent one. It 
IS more probable that the evolution is from a bent to a straight line 
and that the oldei^ form reappears or is preserved in the W estern 
and Mathura scripts where the official Mauryan script is rejected 
early. Dealing with the other inscription, it should be noticed 

I 

^ Cunningham noticeil it, as his reading * chu ’ shows, 

1'98, p. 389. 

® Ency. Bnt. XIV, p. 623: — “From before the time of A^oka wc have on 
inscription on a relic vase from a stupa or relic mound at Piprahwa m the Basti 
district, United Provinces, which preserves the memory of thfe slaughtered 
kinstren of Buddha.^^ 

^ J R. A. S., 1898. p. 339. 
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tjhpt the of Afoba without a body, wbieh & fifo lojai Mhe 
loajority, is admittedly much later than the with a body 
below, Owing to the nse of ink the circle at the foot was 
converted into a dot (Buhler, I. P,, p. 13), Even the dot dis- 
appears in As'oka^s letters. It is not possible to derive a Ma 
with a triangular base from the bare vertical of As'oka^s ii, much 
less it 18 possible to derive a quadrilateral as oig: letter has got, 
from either a circle, dot or straight line<, The triangular^ii of 
Mathura must be a descendant of an older original which we 
have now got in our letter. Further, a circular base can be derived 
from a quadilateral, but not vice versa. In discussing the n in 
the Nandi inscription Dr. Barnett lays stress upon the letter : 

then comes a character which is very instructive, naih written 
with a short stumpy n with the atiusvdra placed directly over 
the shaft of the n exactly as in the Ku§ana type, and lijce 
nothing else on early records Dr, Barnett is mistaken as 
to the form of na'dt* Also* his assertion that anusvdra is placed 
directly over the shaft of a letter in Kushana times and not 
earlier is incorrect. See for instance the position of the anusvdra 
in A^oka^s hm^ Writing on A^oka^s letters Biihler also says 
finally the anusvdra sometimes stands as is generally the case 
in later times, above the letter after which it is pronounced 
On the question of a stumpy n also we should note what Biihler 
himself says though the shortened letters were hy no means 
unknown to the writers of Aioka edicts, their constant use for 
epigraphic documents is, to judge from the available matenale^ 
a characteristic of the types of the second and subsequent cen- 
turies^^ (I.P. p. 33). The quotations I give only goto show the 
inconclusiveness of the argument, and that the caution of 
Biihler is disregarded \ really the points do not arise here. For 
in our inscription the anusvdra is to the right, removed from 
the bar of the n, that is, coming after it as it is pronounced. 
Nor is our n stumpy; what Dr. Barnett has taken to be the 
anusvdra is really the top of the bar.* The whole letter has 

^ Ifcalicization is by me. 

* See the relief impression already publiihed j it is a long, comieetsd verbicaL 
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hmti carred with a point owing to the oum fonti of the haii| 
and the top having been cut with a point falsely gives the 
impression, of being disconnected and being an anusvara. The 
real anmP&ra mark is deeply and clearly incised to the right, i* 

To sum up there is really no late letter in the inscriptions. 
The evidence is the other way. It should be noticed t^t our 
script shows peculiarities of both the Dravidi Brahmi and 
Western Brahmi. For the former see bi, eh^ For the real 
type of Western Brahmi we have not to depend on Girnar 
which is really the Imperial script. Its early features are to 
be traced back from the S'aka and Andhra tj’pesj admitted 
by Biihler to be ^ retrograde ^ or archaic (p. 42.) Compare our » 
and g with the Nasik letter in Buhler^s chart in the ^^Buddhist 
Cave Temples our Ah with the Kolhapur and Nanaghat letters, 
and our hh with the Western hh with its body to the left instead 
of to the right. The junction of these two widely apart types 
of letters, Dravidi and Western, at Patna in these statues 
presupposes a period before which, and a script from which, 
these systems branched off and differentiated. The Patna 
script is the only script which unites the wide varieties and 
brings us nearer the parent script. Such being the case, it is far 
from being unreasonable to carry the Patna script some two 
centuries before Asoka. 

I should like to say a few words on the Yaksha theory of art 
critics. We should not forget that our statues are from a group of 
three statues of the same typo ^ which were found together in the 
Same place inside the ruins of a house or temple. We know from 
Bhasa that royal statues were housed in a devakula or valhalla^ 

* J.B.O.R.S., Vol. V, 103. Hawkina had removed the third figure from the site 
^ ^ • • • 
of the other two. ** When 1 saw the two statues in the new Indian Mnseum in Cal* 

Gatta^ I then remembered that a broken statue of a similar kind was still standing at^ 

Agamkna, just outside the City of Patna, As I luckily had a rou^h sketch of 

this figure in my notebook, I was able to compare it on the spot with the two taU 

figures in the Musenm, and this comparison at once showed that the broken figure 

at Agamkua oorresponded in attitude, in the position of hands in every 

particular of dresa with the two colo8si»”"*Cunningham^ 16, I* 
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mi' the same word {devaknla) is found on the statue of the Kanish* 
ka group found at Mathura. That several of these devakulas or 
dynastic galleries did exist at Pataliputra is proved from the 
evidence^supplied by the author of the Vdsaradatid who describes 
Pataliputia as he saw it and alludes to the several devakiilas 
us a chief feature of the capital.^ According to the Puranas 
there were only four kings of the S aisunaka dynasty at Pakli- 
putra, the rest hivln'g flourished at Rajagriha. The last of these 
was superseded by the usurper Mahapadrna and probably got no 
statue. If the Patna statues are Yakshas^as hitherto believed^ wo 
will'have to presume a gallery of Yaksh.is^ a thing unknown to art 
and literature. If we analyse the history of the Yaksha theory, 
we find that it stands on the quicksands of mistakes, belief, 
and reiterated assertion. Cunningham misread the beginnings 
of these two inscriptions as ^akha, one of which, as every one 
is agreed,' has not even the faintest resemblance to the word yakka* 
The form of the first two letters of the other inscription as now 
disclosed renders the reading yakfia impossible in the other as well. 
In Cunnirigham‘’s time the ancient practice of making statues of 
kings was absolutely unknown. He could think of nothing but 
semi-divine yakshas in connexion with the statues, as the statues 
are not divine, but temporal, — human. When the Parkham 

statue was discovered it was declared to be a yaksba because, evi- 
dently, it resembled the Patna images ! Cunningham even alleged 
that the Parkham also bore a cliaun\ as in his opinion the Patna 
ones bore it, while both shoulders of the Parkham disprove the 
existence of a chauri.^ When now I siy that the Patna statues, the 
basis of the Yaksha-hood of the Parkh im, are not yakshas, the 
Parkham is quoted against me as a positive proof of the yaksha 
theory. It is proving the unknown from the unknown and moving 
in a vicious circle. The inscription of the Parkham completely 

I muni dnd madana, devakula, is giveu in 

a double njedning. 

* Dr. Vogel admits that tbe Parkham could not have borne a chaurir*^ 
Catalogno of Mathura Museum, page 83. 
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disproves its allegfod Yakslia-Iioodj> but then it wdl be said^ Inscrip- 
tion or nO inscription, it is a yaksha; it resembles the Patna ima- 
ges. The prejudice is so great that an art critic has declared that 
even if my inscriptions read the names of kings as I propose and 
if they are not contemporary with the statues, he will argue that 
the statues are yakshas, that only when their yaksha identity was 
forgotten the royal names were inscribed \ ^ lie would treat the 
statues even as pre-Mauryan but decline to accept in face of even 
positi/e reading that they are roj^al statues! This art sacerdota- 
lism, this tenacity of belief, based on facts which do not exist is 
hard to combat. Every lost cause has its advocates and I do not 
grudge the yakahas theirs. The determination of the question 
must rest on the reading of the inscriptions coupled with com- 
mon sense that if the inscriptions bear royal names the statues 
are royal, aud if the statues are roy J they must go back to the 
period of those whom they represent. 

I should add here that Muni Jimvijayaji, the Jain ascetic 
and scholar, tells me that both lay disciples aud ascetics carried 
rajoharana or chauri amongst the Jains in ancient times. 

Before leaving the subject I would mention Mr. Greenes 
opinion that the* brown hue which envelops the statues at 
present is the result of the action of fire. The original colour 
of the stone is evident from a recent break in the. pedestal of 
Nandi. Mr. Green identifies the stojie as Mirzipur (as formerly 
alleged by me), and says that fire produces the brown colour on 
.Mirzapur which the statues at present bear. Mr. Green is 
positive that there is no doubt that the statues have been 
subject to fire,'^'^ This brings to mind the burnt state of the 

^ ‘ However, if, as suggested by Dr. Spooner and Mr. Bannerjee, the iascrip- 
tiojis are of later date than the statues themselves (Mr. Bannerjee asserts that one 
of the inscriptions cannot bo older than 1st century b c. ), then it is quite posbible 

to arijue that after the decline o f the Yaksha cults, people forgot the identity of 

the images, and, some time about the first century B.C., wrongly began to call them 
“ Aja-udayin and « Varta Nandin and the inscriptions if they do spell out the 
names Of those Suisunaga Kings, as brilliantly suggested by Mr. Jayaewal, may 
well have been mistaken appellations given in later times to images which represent 
the Yakshaa suggested above." —Mr. 0. CMmgoly Modern Meview, October, 1919- 
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fimains at Kumrajbiar dtig ont hj Dr. Spooner. The find qpot of 
t|ie statues was somewhere near Kumrahar^ as Sir Bdward Gait 
has pointed out. 

The polish^ in Mr. Greenes opinion^ was a great preserva- 
tive, and was produced by an external application, 

Mr. Greea*8 note. 

^ Figure with head* — The lines oi drapery are not continuous 
being broken against the lettering where the members^of the 
lettering obstruct the direction they might be expected to take. 
It follows that the drapery and the lettering were done simul- 
taneously as the letters and the drapery are so cleverly 
Interwoven that in simultaneous execution it is difficult to 
suggest which were marked out or cut ffist. 

The portion below the first two letters is weathered off; 
the definition of the drapery lines has therefore become indistinct, 
There is no doubt that thp letters originally did exist there. 

Figure without head. — One line of drapery shows a stop against 
the lettering, the remainder appear to be continuous. 

F. GREEN, 

Manager, Stone and Marble Works, 

Victoria Memorial, Calcutta* 

(IV) 

Arg^inent on the Pre-Manryan Date of the Statues. 

By Mr. Aron Sen, B.A. (Cant,), Lecturer in Ancient Art, 
Calontta uuli^efsity. 

The Patna Statues in the Calcutta Museum seem to have 
ocoasioned a good deal of confusion, and I must hasten to throw 
as much light as possible on a very difficult problem. 

Let us take the .Statue marked P.a in the Calcutta 
Museum, the thinner of the two Patna figures, with head intact. 
It has a marvellously broad head with hair on the right and left 
temples and also behind. The crown seems to be bald. The 
bareness here is probably not an indication of a head-dress, for 
head-dresses in early times invariably contained a design and the 
«ame design seems to persevere even in ,^unga timep . The eyes 
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are wide and long. The cheeks are enormously puffy* The ear 
ornaments are heavy- The head rises from a ponderous neck, which 
is enriched by a huge double chin looking like a thick layer of 
fat growing round the neck. As for the body, it gives one fu 
impression of immense strength, not without its necessary con- 
comitant of fat which gradually increases from the chest to the 
al>domen. The right arm is missing- So is the forearm of the 
left hand. Round the arm is an armlet, which is crudely repre- 
sented. It is delineated by deep incisions into the stone widening 
somewhat at the edges. It is not a successful representation 
of jewellery which is made to fit round a well-shaped arm- 
Round the neck is a band with lotuses on the flat, and is tied up 
behind like a ribbon. Another ornament passes across the body 
transversel3^ 

There is gentle modelling all over the body but it is still 
a body which has eluded the sculptor. This will be quite clear 
to all who compare this body with ihe body and the arm of 
P.l. There is a band just below the navel which may be meant 
to represent an undercloth. (It is probably not the termination 
of a diaphanous robe round the body, as it does not pass round.) 
The lower part of the body is round and heavy but not t,kllfully 
modelled. The undulations of the muscles of the thighs have baffled 
the artist. This is to be compaied with the other figure which 
shows contours of a muscular thigh peeping from under the robe 
to perfection. The drapery is a cloth with a linear design tied 
np into various folds. The feet and the lowest portion of the 
drapery has been broken- It will be observed that an attempt 
has been made to represent a cloth clinging to the body but not 
with great success- The drapery still remains stiff and tends to 
fall straight. The representation has been made by a convention 
which has been only half-developed, i.e- by a tendency of these 
lines on the design to meet. The figure has an upper garment 
pleated and which falls straight at the back# It will be observed 
that no allowance is made for the contours of the body. 

Secondly the back generally has not been modelled' witii as 
much caxe and precision as the front* The representation of the 
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t6s6es is quite unnecessary and seems to point to the conclusion 
that it is a human figure and not a semidivine yaksha. The cloth 
over this part of the body is crude, far cruder than that of the 
other figure P.l. 

P.l. The next figure is that of a broader and a stronger man, 
of lesser flabbiness and greater strength. The head is missing. The 
bo(Jy is modelled with, far greater precision. Observe the forearm 
and all the undulations of the flesh will be noticed. The fwell 
of the body from the chest to the abdomen is more skilful and 
show^ a greater command of the material* d^he artist has success- 
fully depicted a j)erson of massive strength but with a certain 
amount of embonpoint. The ornaments ai*e difEerent, the one 
round the neck is of essentiilly different design. The armlet is 
of the dragon variety, and is delineated with far greater precision 
than in the other figure. There is the same transver^ 
ornament round the body. The line below the navel may be 
meant to represent the termination of a transparent coat 
draping the body. More probably it is the undereloth. The 
drapery round the lower part of the figure shows a great advance 
in technique. The folds are more numerous and more realistic. 
The lines are moie fluid and less stiff. The same convention i^ 
employed to represent drapery closely clinging to the body and 
following all its contours. It clings far more closely than in 
the first figure, and tlie illusionis' io effect becomes clear to all 
who look at the figure from a distance, Tlie advance is most 
app irent. This is also seen in details, thus by e ,amiuation of the 
treatment of the cloth over the testes and round about the 
groins. The artist has become a master of his material and he 
employs the same conventions. 

A comparison of these « two figures leads to the conclusion 
that the figure P.l is later than the figure P.2, The 
drapery alone would prove it. Where the artist in the first 
figure has only partially succeeded, it has been a triumph with 
the secored. Again the sculptor bestows greater thought and 
care upon the back of the figure. The modelling — the repre- 
sentation of the contours is much more apparent in the one than 
in the other. 
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1 am not called upon to pronounce an opinion upon the 
idontificalion of the statues. But the fculptors seem to have 
dwelt upon personal characteristics — upon the massive strength 
of both, but one is stouter and flabbier. It seems to me th^t 
an insistence is made upon the ^-pathoti^ and not on the 

Now we come to the most important question whether they 
are (1) Mauryan^(’2) Post-Mauryan, (3) Pre-Manryan, The 
Maury^n statues are decadent. A definition of decadence would 
take me too far into the misty region of the Aesthetic. But a 
detadence is only possible when the artist has become an accomp- 
lished master of bis technique, when with the material at hand he 
can mould the figures to his will. At this stage he loses in cons- 
tructive facility what he gains in technical cpialitv. He begins 
to elaborate, thus in representing the ^body he begins to pay 
moie particular attention to minute muscles and tendons, to 
particular attitudes, to the smallest details. 

Let us recall the Jlauryan lion in the Calcutta I'^iiseum ; it 
is very characteristic of Afoiiryan di'cadcnce that the tendon 
round the leg should be dilincatel, that the manes should fall 
in congealed ringlets, that the paw^ should be represented with 
its full complement of talons and claws. Compare tLjs even 
villi the later Patna figure (P.l)* Observe the crudity of 
the legs ; you will search tlie body in ^ain for a single muscle. 
A decadent in dealing with tlie figure of a stout person would 
have got endless possibilities out of tln^ folds of flesh. The 
I^Iauryan has in fact delineated the pucker of flesh round about 
the nose. The Patna artists simply represent their ideas by a 
general modelling ; their mentality has not yet begun to grapple 
with small details. 

Let us take the frieze under the Sarnath capital. Take the 
bull, or the horse, or the elephant. We find an exemplication 
of all these attributes over again — the enormous hump of 
the flesh, its wrinkles, its exaggerated correctness. In these' 
P^Hna statues we easily ascertain that the mentality of the 
sculptor was not decadent, that his absori)tion in the general 
a]^3carance involvcnl a sacrifice of all detail, that his technique 
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oould not cope with a representation of a sinew cu: a protuberant 
muscle. Take the hair for instance^ it is not in the conventional 
clusters of the Maar jan lions (which give you the idea of the use 
of a brush) • 

Therefore the greater degree of conventionalism in the 
Mautyan figures points to its later date. Mauryan sculpture 
shows an exaggeration of the realism found in the Patna statues. 
I quite realize the dangers that beset a copaparison of a figure of 
a man with that of an animal. But the conclusion is fairly 
obvious. The adaptation of the frontal aspect with the lateral 
is complete and perfect in Mauryan, but in the Patna statues it 
seems only on the path towards the attainment of the desired 
end. The combination of three lions without any incongruity 
is a feat which the carvers of the two figures could not have 
achieved, for the adaptation of one front to one side seems almost 
to be beyond their powers — and particularly so in the earlier 
statue. In conclusion the*^refreshing clumsiness of the statues 
as compared with the exaggerated refinement of the Maury ans 
point irrefutably to this conclusion. I may add that the bull on 
the frieze of the Sarnath capital presents a three-fourths front. 
This implies a long period of development. 

Nor are these statues post- Mauryan. If we take the figures 
generally considered to be of the ^Junga period, we find a 
large body of crystallized convention. Let us take our 
examples from Bharhut and Sanchi, assuming the dictum 
with regard to their post-Mauyran date for the purposes 
of argument. The body is generalized ; the female form is 
a gentle swell, the male a matter of uniform breadths and 
depths, — the eyes, the ears,* the nose, the ornaments, the head- 
dresses, the drapery are stereotyped. The artists have already 
analysed form and have realized generalized contours — mere 
details have been sunk in these generalizations. There is thus 
never a representation of a chest muscle nor of a swelling abdo- 
men as in the pre-Mauryan. Every characteristic is stereotyped 
and universal — ^the technique has been mastered. Thus artists 
have become adepts in the representation of the curves of bodies 
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concealed under the fol Is of their cloths. Nowhere is tlie par-^ 
ticular characterisic of a figure given, they are all merged in 
the universal. This is neither the purport nor the intent of pre« 
Maupyan sculpture. ' 

The polish loo is an irrefutable argument.^ 

At this stage I think it is necessary to observe that I think 
the Besnagar statue of a female (also in the 
^ Calcutta Museum) ])re-Mauryan in dutoand in 
fact earlier than either of the two Patna statues.. 
Its enormous size and crudity and the lesser success attending 
the solution of technical problems prove it to be earlier than the 
Patna figures. The face is hardly discernible ; the ear ornaments 
ai’e huge and clumsy (though of a design which persists).. The 
necklace is similarly clumsy bub the artist has failed to make 
allowance for the curves of the necklace as it falls over the 
undulating surface of the breasts. This^is more obvious in the 
lower rows, the attempt has been made but not wiih as much 


^ Ifc is difficult for irie to compare the Patna statues with 

(i) The Manihhadra at Gwalior. 

(ii) The Parkham at Mathura. 

I have only seen phot )graphic plates of these tvo figures, and conelusions biard 
on such evidence would bcdouhtful. I then fore rtf lain from uiurh cominout 
thereon . 

(1) In the Kanibhadra the fold of fies^J under the chin and also below tlio 
chest repre^eots a different conventim from the Patna llguies. The trealmc'iifc 
of the dripory too varies both frontally and I ehind j the undulating li»ie ueder the 
chest seems to be a graphic portrayal of the folds of atrnispui'ont garineiit. 'iho 
earlier sculptors were not familiar with these methods. Lastly, the sacred thread 
alone would indicate a strong line of demarcation. 

(2) The Parkham stitue too is a distinctive facial type, the eyes aie drawu 

by deep straight lines not almond shaped as in the Patna figure. 1 here arc tW’o 
binds round chest and the whole series of ornaments* differs. The undulations of 
the body hero fall into another technical groove — tl e entire abdomen seems to bo 
lifted from the main figure ; in the Patna statues it is not so abrupt, nor so clear 
and well defined. The termination of the garment ab.ut the loins is drawn 
in a unique way-^o are the folds of the dhoH where the bending of one knee 
forward is a new feature. * 

I speak tentatively with regard to these figures for the reasons mentionei 
above.. 
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effect as is perceptible in the Patna figures. The bteaste are 
exa^g'gerated and the pucker of flesh is denoted by three lines^ but 
not in the .Sunga manner by which time it has become a mere 
des'gn. An attempt is made to represent the folds in the 
drapery ; here again it is less evolved than the Patna statues. 
The cloth falls more heavily and follows the contours of 
the body more v.aguely. There is little^ if any, modelling 
of the body under her attire — we feel rather than perceive 
thick heavy thighs ; in front the drapery takes the same curves 
as. in the b'unga period, but it lacks the skilful treatment of 
the latter when it had become a finished design. The knee 
joints are obviously too large. We see the early attempts of 
a sculptor in every detail. The hip ornaments prove the same 
theory. The rings increase in size in front, and have a slight 
downward inclination but on the reverse side they are arran*ged 
in straight lines — the artist has entirely forgotfcon the 
contours and the curves of the female figure or rather to 
adapt the ornament to those curves. There is not the slightest 
allowance made for any undulation. It will be remembered 
there is some adjustment in the Patna figure. The drapery 
terminates in a peculiar manner about the kneea. , The treatment 
of the hair is unique ; it is tied up into two tails behind and the 
head-dress is .sur])risingly coarse and thick, looking almost like 
a wig- The adaptation of the frontal to the lateral aspect is 
also clumsy ; it forms a slight angle. 

Lastly, I come to the bull, which has hitherto been 
designated Mauryan (this is also in the Calcutta Museum). This 
satisfies all the charaettjrlstics of a memory picture If the 
spectator looks at it frontally he gets no idea that it has a body 
behind it, both the lieatl and the legs conspire to convey this 
impression. When viewed from the side the spectator similarly 
thinks it is the side and side alone and not the front which has 
been portrayed. In other words, there is not the slightest 
adjustment of the frontal to the lateral aspect. It may not 
be out of place to remind the reader that Ferguson also with 
a rare flash of aesthetic instinct observed the archaic quiUtf 
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of tbe plants carved on the abacus. He likened them to Assyria. 
He realized its archaism. A comparison with the typical 
Manryan animals will immediately emphasize the distinction. 
The lions or the bull in relief on the abicus of the Sarnath 
column are in the typical Mauryan manner ; the artist is an 
ahsoluter master of his material. The bull in relief with his 
muscles and his crumpled flesh is self-conscious — the other is 
not, it is naive.* The Sarnath bull presents a three-fourths front; 
in 4»hG other there is mo adaptation of the front to the side. 

In conclusion, arclijeologists who had once observed that 
in India eveiy specie and style of Art was only seen in its fully 
developed form can hardly bear out their statement now. The 
industry of the European Archaeologists has unearthed a vast 
quantity of material which inspire these new theories. 



VI.— 'Another Saistmaka Statue 
<cir. 515 B.C.) 

By K. P. Jayaswal* 

Mr. Brindaban Bhattacharya^s note in tbe Joumal drew* my 
attention to* tbe Parkham statue. I went and inspected it 
in tbe Mathura Museum. Cunnigham says that it bore evidence 
of *^higb polish when he found it. The statue being now in 
a dark place, I could not asceftain whether or not there are traces of 
the high polish, a term employed by Cunningham to denote 
what is now called the Alauryan polish/^ But Cunningham is 
always right in these matters and we may trust his observation! 
After its discovery at the viUage of Parkham it remained there 
fora long time after Cunningham and has been removed to the 
Mathura Museum only in recent years. 

It bears an inscription round the statue on the pedestal. I 
examined it carefully and came to tbe conclusion that there was 
no trace of a yakslia and that the whole inscription is readable 
except one letter. The left side which was exposed to light 
gave me the reading— 

Kunika Sevasinago 
Maga[.]nani * • 

Kunika Sevasinago — of the Magadhas^^ 

This made me pray His Honour Sir Edward Gait to kindly 
obtain impressions and casts of the iiiscription for leisurely study. 
In response to His Honour^s request Sir Hareourt Butler had casts 
and impressions prepared by Mr. Dikshifc. I have now utilized 
these. Their facsimiles will be published in the next number* 
In the meantime 1 give my reading of the inscription — 

(Right) nihhadapra-^eni Aj [a] • aatru ^ayo[si]r[i] 

(Front) symbols for 4, 20 (tha)^ 10 (d), Fallstop 8 {hi or hri) 
(Left) Kurjika’-ievdsi-ndgo Mdgadhdnam raja 
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The meaning is— 

“The Passed-away one (dead), the descendant o£ Sreni, the 
Ajata-satru (enemy-less) king, S'ri Knnika Sevasi-naga, king of 
the Magadhan people,"’ 

“ 84 (years) j 8 (months) ” (reign period?). 

The 3 is of the Bhattiprolu variety with the middle stroke down- 
wards and the peculiar matra of o as in Bhattiprolu go ; the a of 
Ajabesatru is very big *; it is with two curves placed one upon 
another by a vertical, facing the right, as in the Eran coin ; 
the g has one leg very short like the Phoenician. In one S there 
is a long vertical. The n in m, is like the As'oka mason s As 
One a-mark is to the left, and one s faces the left, 

S'eni, the title of Bimbisara, is repeated. The king’s both 
names, Ajatasatm and Knnika, appear, as well as the dynastic 
nhme. Sevasi is the original and sanskritized. Some 

Puranas give his reign as 35 years. , The statue will bo dated 
circa 515 b.c., Ajatasatru having dud c. 618 b.c. 



VII.— Sisunaga Statues. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastxi, 

Since the publication of Mr. JayaswaVs paper on these 
statues^ a controversy is rag^in^^ amongst scholars both in India 
and. in Europe. Some are agreeing with Mr. Jayaswal, while 
some opposing him velieinenlly. The reason is not far to seek. 
The prevailing notion is that Indian art derived its inspiration 
from Persia. But if those stitues are really what Mr. Jayaswal 
says, the prevailing theory wouU receive a rude shock ; and no 
one is going to give up his pet theory without a struggle. 
A time was whon Sanskrft was regarded as a .^forgery of the 
Brahmanas. But that idea has passed away. Indian arts, 
histrionic and plastic, were at one time regarded as having their 
origin in the contact of Greece with India, That idea has also 
passed away. The present idea is that India owes much of her 
civilizition to Persia. The Asoka sculptures are said to have 
received their finish and technique from Persian artists. There 
is a prima f^cie grounJ for suggesting this view as the Maurya 
Empire came into existence after the fall of the Persian Empire. 
The discovery of the Piprahwa vase with an inscription in 
a script similar to that of Asoka and with a polish superior to 
that on the sculptures of Asoka threw doubts on the Persian 
theory. But the adherents of that theory tried to explain 
away a single instince like that as arn anomaly. Some thought 
that the vase with its inscription belonged to As'oka^s time, but 
was put" in into an old stupa^ perhaps at the time of its repairs, 
and so forth. Up to recent timos many people, respectable 
Bcholarsi thought that India was ever divided into small princi- 
palities and could never boast of an All-India Empire. The 
discovery of the Asoka edicts all *over India from Shahbazgarhi 
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to Ganjam and from Kalsi in the Himalayas to Siddhapura in 
Mysore, made the position of those scholars untenable. AVhile 
orientalists, both here and in Europe, said that the history of 
the Indian Empire could not go beyond the Mauryas, Mr. Justice 
Pargiter silently but steadily working through the PurSnas has 
constructed a dynastic history of India in the Kaliyuga, 
and is now working through the Vedas for a similar history 
beyond the Kaliyuga, aMd other scholars are, according to their 
light, investing this skeleton of history with flesh and blood. 
And no one has worked in this line with greater enthusiasm than 
Mr. Jayaswal. Receiving his instruction from some of the best 
historians at Oxford, Mr. Jayaswal has made the best use of liis 
opportunities to pry deep into the history of his country. He 
has in fact, constructed a detailed history of the &is'unaga x)eriod, 
that 13 the period between Euddha and Chandra Gupta. The 
S'is'unaga history, which Avas a mere string of names, is now replete 
with all soi'ts of human interc'sts as his articles in the J.B.OJl.S. 
will show. He has taken great pains to decipher the long Ilathi- 
gumpha inscription because it threw a good deal of light on the 
Pi’C-Mauryaii days. He has studied the dramas published by 
M.M. Ganapati S'astri for the same reason. He has studied 
the Artha-s'astra and innumerable other works, having the same 
object in view. In fact he has left no stone unturned to unveil the 
past of India of that period. Therefore when he published his 
paper on (he S'is'unaga statues, I thought this Avas another con- 
tribution of his towards the elucidation of tliat period of history. 
But the criticisms evoked by his paper made me pause and examine 
his materials. Some of his critics thought that the characters 
of the inscription belong to the Kush^n period, that is, the 
first century A.n. or the first century b.c. But at a glance 
I could see that his critics were not justified because in these 
centuries Magadha was under the domination of the Andhras, 
a southern people of short stature, with fat belly and square 
face. But the statues are more than usually tall, muscularly 
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built; with round faces and looks, like northerners. Later on, I ivas 
on another account studying the dress of ancient Indians. 
That dress appei^^s to have consisted of Vasasi or two pieces of 
cloth/iipper and lower [dhoti and chddar)^ a pair of upanahn or 
shoes, utnbr&lla, n?nisa or head dress, a i)air of ear ornamenis, a 
ni?ka or necklace. This is the dress given in the As'valayana 
Ghrya sufctra to a Brahmaoa who had finished his education and 
become a householder. But a very different dress is givemto the 
Trdtyas in Kdtydi/ana^ 8 S'muta suttra { Chapter XXII ) while 
treating of the Vratynstoim, a ceremony for the purpose of purify- 
ing people who had no Sdvitn. The dress consisted of one (1) 
Tams, the lower garmenfonly ; (2) Usnisa or head-dress put on 
in a slanting^ifashion (Tiryannaddhamusnisam). Going to the 
statues the other day, I found they were clad in one piece of 
cloth only, the up})er pirt of the body from below navel being 
leftibare. The striking siiiiilarity led me to study the dress more 
closely both.of ihe statues and the Vratyas, as given in Katya- 
yani. ( o) Dvc Ddimnl or two strings: the Vratya-dress 
was tied in the waist by two siring.. And, to my agreeable 
surprise, 1 found that the lower garment of the siatuesis fasten- 
ed by two strings, the more prominent one going round the waisi 
and being tied with a knot in front of it the two ends of which 
are hanging over the garment. But the other is not so promi- 
nent. I looked more carefnlly and found that on the left there 
is another string; hanging in two folds over the garment. The 
use of this string is not quite appvreiit to me, but it is there, 
and there is not the least doubt about it. It is only in thecae 
and nowhere qIsq i\i it t mo ddmml (4) The ear orna- 

ments are also there.* But Katya yana call these ornaments 
karnali. They are very prominent and cover nearly the whole 
of tile ears In shape, size and workmanship they resemble 
Dhendis, which were much in use in my bovhood among 
women of the respectable classes in]Bengal. (5j Upenabau"*^ or 
a pair of shoes : only one statue has its legs, while those of the 
other are broken and restored. The statues are baj.’e£oated« 
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(6) «Nisko BajataV^ or necklace made of silwT. There is ni^ka in 
the statues. But it is dilBcult to say whether it is gold or silver. 

(7) Jyahfo4ah ayogyam dhanuh a kind of ornamental bow 
without the string. The hands of the statues are however all 
broken. (8) ^'Agine"^ or two pieces of sheep^s fur or leather with 
sicks untrimined. These are not found on the statues unless one 
thinks that the baud or scarf which goes round the upper part 
of tli^ body and hangs ‘behind down to the ankles, represents 
them. We should recall to mind that our sacred cotton threads 
.x^ally represent original furs or leather. On Vr%a kings the 
original ajina might have been converted into pattas. 

In any case the statues have most of the articles of dress as 
given by Katya yana to the Vratya. Katyayana says another 
thing which is to the point. He says that the dress of the 
"Vratya is to be given, at the purificatory ceremony, to a Ma- 
gadha-des'Tya Brahmaua-bandhu^kr a so-called Brahmana belong- 
ing to the couotry of Magadha. So it is appareni that in writ- 
ing on Vrfitya-stoma, Kat^^ayfina had the Viatyas of Magadha 
prominently ^before his mind, Jn the Puranas, too, tlie S>i- 
S'urifigas are cLentioned as ‘^Ksattrabandhus'^, inferior or so-callM 
Ksattriyns. Ksattra Bandhus and Vratyas therefore seem to 
mean one and the same thing. The Vratyas are by no means an 
object of contempt for they are very highly spoken of in the 
Atharvaveda. In fact, one entire chapter in prose is devoted to 
the glorification of the Vratyas ; and the position of that Veda 
during the Sis^unaga period was not settled, as even in the early 
!^laurya period Kautilya in the opening chapter of his Arthas astra 
speaks of the three Vedas only, Sjim;xn, Rk, and Yajus, and then 
adds Atharvavedopi vedah Itihasa-vcdopi vedab , thus 
classing the Atharva-veda along with the Itihasa* 

All these facts point to the conclubion that the Vratyas or 
the Kshattra-handhus of Magadha were in the pre-Mauxyan 
period making a strenuous effort to be admitted into the fold 
of the Brahmauic four castes. They had succeeded so* far as 
to get a recognition, however shuky, of the Veda which 
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favoured them, and ^ they, perhaps, got Katyayana to include 
a chapter on their purification in his S'rauta suttra^. 

If the date of the Katyayana of the S'rauta suttra could be 
fixed with any precision, that would go a great way to fix the 
date of the statues, dressed as they are in the Fame fashion as 
his Vratyas. But the precise date of this Katyayana is very 
difiicult to ascertain, as there are so many great writers of that 
name-, Yet there are some facts which will tend to show tljpt he 
belonged to about the S'is'unaga period. It is now well known that 
Paniniand his critic Katyayana were both examined and rewarded 
at Pataliputtra in the early fourth or in the fifth century B.o, 
The Katyayana of the S'rauta suttra must have belonged to an 
earlier period. For comprehensive works in any branch of know- 
ledge come after the S 4'auta suttras which belong to particular 
schools or Sakhas of the Vedas. • 

There is a good deal of controversy about the characters and 
the language of the inscriptions on the back of the statues. To 
my mind they are not official records at all, in the sense of official 
or religious inscriptions. The latter are incised at a prominent 
place, mostly in front of a statue. But here the letters are 
on the back and so high that without effort no one can reach 
them. I, therefore, think they are the sculptoris notes put down 

^ [The Vratyas were an Aryan people, speaking “ a somewhat Prakritic form 
of spcecli they not conform to the Brshmanic rules of ritual and life ; some 
Vratyas adopted Vedic mode of life and Vedic priests, and fur their consecration 
or purification the sutras lay down rules ; their criminal code allowed no exemp- 
tion ; instead of Brahmins they had, arhantt or Saints (Keith, V. I, 2,342-44). 
The identification proposed by Mr. Shastri explains why the Sai^unakas were 
followers of Arhants (Buddha and Juta). ’ Tlie Sai^unakas were non-Brahmanical 
Hindus. The identification is farther confirmed by the fact that Man j Saiphita 
calls the Lichebbavis Vratyas ” and according to the Buddhist sutras the Buddha 
mentioned the reliquaries of tlis arhants of the Lichchhavis. Ajatalatru the 
Sai^unaka king claimed the relics of the Buddha who was an arhat. This also 
indicatec the Vratya stock of the Sai^unakas. The Pnranic designation ** Kshatra 
bandhu ” given to the dynasty is fully explained now. Formerly I had thought 
that they were so called because of their Buddhist and Jaina connections. The 
reference is to their Vratya, non-Vedic, origimil status. They thus differed from 
the Kshatriyas of the Boab in belief and mode of life. Probably they represent- 
ed the later immigrants whose history has been traced hy y hilologists (Hoernle and 
Grierson), — K. P. J.] 
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there so that the statues at his lapidary may not be confounded 
with other statues he was cutting, and that they were incised when 
the stone was just taking the shape of a statue, long before 
the finishing stroke was given. The scarf going round the upper 
half of the body and reaching the feet behind comes much later 
and its furrows and ridges had to be so modified as not to 
disturb the letters put there for the sculptor's own use. This 
would (Explain why in one place the ridge had to be discontinued 
for a small space to preserve the integrity of a letter and in 
another place the furrow is to be made deeper, so as not to 
disturb the incision made for the letter. 

In that case the language and the lettering of the sculptor's 
inscription need not detain us long. It is the work of an ill- 
educated stonemason, not meant for the general public, far less 
for scholars. 

Mr. Jayaswal's theory has been veiy S3verely criticized from 
the point of view of art. The art critic thinks that these two sta- 
tues together with the Parkham statue and the Manibhadra statues 
of Malwa are all statues of Yaksas. But the Mani-bhadra statue 
is a statue of much later date, and Mani-bhadra is there called 
Bhagavan an epithet which can never be applied to a Yaksa, un- 
less we strain very much the meaning of the word Bhagavan. 
From the way Mani-bhadra is spoken of in the inscription on 
the statue he seems to be the Bodhisattva Mani-bhadra of the 
Buddhists. The analo^rv of the Mani-bhadra statue cannot be 
applied in any case to the statues in question which widely differ 
from it in age and technique. When I was at Mathura five 
years ago, the Honorary Curator, Rai Radha Krishna Bahadur 
told me, pointing to the Parkham statue, that that was another 
statue of Kaniska. I looked into the inscription and read the 
first three letters as Kanika. I knew that Kaniska was called 
Kanika ; for instance, Matrceta, the poet, writes a letfer to 
Kaniska and calls it the Kanikalekha. If that be a statue of 
Kaniska, the Yakfa theory cannot apply to it and the an^ogy of 
the Parkham statue falls to the ground. But it is possible that 
there might be a vowel mark below K and it may be Ku^ika^ 
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the Jaiaa name of Ajatas attru, the contemporary of Bnddha and 
the king of Magidha. In that case that would be another 
S'is'unaga statue and not the statue of a Yaksa. 

Sir A. Cunningham was full of the Yak^a theory and so 
he read the word fuJihe on the statues. We do not find these 
letters there. The statues are consequently not yaksas. The 
art critic invokes the authority of Mahamayuri, oue of the five 
Raksas of the later Buddhists, which* cannot go beyomd the 
the ninth' century a.d. and is unreliable. It can be of no use 
on the points in controversy. In the Bharut gallery of the 
Indian Museum, in which the statues in question are kept, are 
to be found bas-reliefs undoubtedly of yaksas with their names 
prominently inscribed ; for instance in the gate pillar, there is 
a bas-relief of ^^Kupiro Yakho.^*’ At the north-western corner on 
a pillar there is the bas-relief of Suprablio Yakho, with similar 
dress as that of Kupira yajdia — with two horned pagari^ and dhoti 
between the legs (unlike the round garment of the Patna 
statues), and other peculiar articles of dress — in each case differ- 
ing widely from the statues in question. Yet strangely enough, 
the statues in question are confounded with those of yak§as. 

I am Inclined to think that Mr. J ayaswal is absolutely right 
in his reading of the last four letters of the inscription on statue 
B namely Vata Narpdi. But I do not accept his interpretation, 
Vata Nandi or Varti Nandi I would go strs^ht and 
say it is Vratya Nandi, vratya being used in g^od aensO. It is 
easy to convert ‘^vratya*^ into ^Vat^ or The sculptor 

would thus remember that this stone is to form the statue of 
Nandi and that his dress should that of a V ratya king. The 
Varta or Vartti of the Puran,as and Vratya/*" may be 
connected words, for Mr. Pargiter sajs that the portion of the 
Puranas dealing with History was oiiginally written in Prakrf 
and Vratya may have got the form vartfca or vartti 
therefrom. 

The Pratima Nataka, published by Mahamabopadhyaya 
Gaaaapati S'astri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series in 1915, giv^ee 
for the first time an idea that in ancient times statues used to 
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be erected in honout of dead potentates. The places where these 
used to be kept were called Devakulae, Houses of Gods. But 
the word seems to have been confined to these symbolical ceme- 
teries. There is a Bengali word De-ula a Prakrt form ol 
«Devakula^^ which however means single temples and tall 
temples. Royal cemeteries are still common in Eajputana. 
They are called chhatris or umbrellas. They are erected 
not only to Rajas but to other illustrious dead and more specially 
to people dying in war. Royal cemeteries are set apart at one 
place. Sometimes they contain statues, sometimes they do not. 
There are royal cemeteries at Jaypur, Jodhpur and other 
Rajputana capitals. But the place containing the royal chhatris 
at Bikanir is called Devagadh/^ perhaps a faint reminiscence of 
the ancient Dcvakula'’^ At this place there are statues of all 
the Bikanir Rajas, from the fourth downwards. There is another 
Devagadh for the first three Rajas near the walled town. The 
present Devagadh is six miles distant fiOm the former one. The 
statues are worshipped every day and food is offered to them. 
The priests are ^akadvipi Brahmanas\ They do not object to 
partaking the food offered to the dead Efijas, Tlie kings who 
died in wars are presented on horseback, others in a sfauding* 
jjosture. Their Ranis who ascended funeral pyres of their 
husbands are also represented as standing by their husbands. 

The Pratima Nataka cemetery is a few miles away from 
Ajodhya in the west, quietly situated in the midst of a grove, 
in a tall building higher than a palace It has no gate, 
so that any man may come at pleasure and pay respects to tlicir 
departed rulers without bowing to them and without being 
pushed aside by any porters. The scene in the drama opens 
with a Sudhakara or whitewasher clearing the cemetery off 
pigeons, marking the walls with sanjal -paste and chunam, 
hanging festoons over the doors and spreading sand all over, the 
place. After doing all these decorations the whitewasher retires. 
These decorations are necessary as a new statue has come to the 


1 Called Sebakas. 
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cemetery, namely, that of Baja Darfaratha, recently dead ; and 
the Ranis and ministers are coming to see it. 

Bharata was sent for immediately after the death of 
Dasaratha from Kekayadesa and he is j just approaching Ayodhya. 
He is suddenly stopped near the Devakula by a messenger from 
the UpMhyayas, who told him to wait a naliJca or ^ minutes as 
the time was not auspicious, Bharata stops, asks the charioteer 
to let the horses take rest and looks about for a place to rest in 
himself. He sees the grove near the Devakula and a)TlJ)roache8 
it, enters the building and sees four statues. They are not 
images of gods but appear to be statues of men of exquisite 
workmanship. It appeared to him strange that the Kula had 
neither flags nor divine weapons. He was wondering what it 
could be. The statues attracted him greatly and he was going 
to bow to them when the keeper came in and saw Bharata (only a 
shade different in appearance from the statues) . He asked him 
not to bow. Bharata was struck at the abrupt way of the man 
and told him why he prevented a good man from doing what was 
proper. The keeperjsays that he did so because a brahmaria should 
not bow to these taking them to be gods; these are Kshatriyas and 
Iksvakus ; this is Dilipa, this is Raghu, this is Aja, and this is 
Dasaratha. Bharata who was ignorant of the death of his father 
asked if living kings got statues. The keeper said, no; 
Dasaratha was dead. At this Bharata swoous and joon after 
enter the Ranis and ministers. The minister remarks that the 
man lying insensible is exactly like Dasaratha ; ai^ again when 
he recovered and began to speak, Surnantra remarked that as if 
the statue of His Majesty (Dasaratha) was speaking. 

This exquisitely beautiful scene is the most attractive feature 
of the Fatima Nataka. I believe with the editor that the drama 
was composed before* Kautilya^s time for when speaking of the 
Artha^astra it does not know of Kautilya^s work but mentions 
the work of Brhaspati [from whom Kautilya drew much of hi3 
materials. Similarly the author mentions many works which 
are aU very ancient and gone out of use in the Maurya period. 
The reasons for considering the Pratima Nataka as more ancient 
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than Kantilya is given in the preface of the editor and 1 need 
not repeat them here. 

Bharata did not recognize the statues at once. The Keeper 
had to tell a lot before he came to know who were represented. 
This is an indication that the Devakula statues had no official 
inscriptions in the time of Bhasa^ for if they had , Bharata 
would not require the explanation given by the keeper. The 
statues seem to have been recognized by •the order in which 
they were arranged, by the peculiarity of their features, and by 
the symbolical representation of their great achievements. 
Such symbolical representations are suggested in the speech of 
the keeper when pointing out each of the statues to Bharata. 
Dilipuj he describes, as the king who performed the visvajit; 
sacrifice devoting all his valuables to it. About Raghu he 
says that when he sat there rose thousands of Brahma n as and 
pronounced svati Inscriptions were not much in use in 
Devakulas. I believe the statues nn question are Devakula 
statues. Perhaps the sight of these statues at Pataliputra 
fired the imagination of the dramatist to conceive the Devakula 
plot of the Pratima Na^ka, The statues seen by Bhasa were 
all lifelike in expression and features. That is the reason why 
the keeper found very Utile difference between Dasaratha 
in stone and Bharata in flesh when he entered, and that is the 
reason why Sumantra mistook Bharata in a swoon as another 
statue of his father. They must have been of the natural 
height of men. 

The inscriptions found in these statues are on the back of 
each, consisting of eight letters and the sculptor covered them 
with the scarf. The letters were for his own use and not for 
the use of the public. Their import is simple. They were to 
remind him as to whose statue it was. So there are the names, so 
the words Bhage "" and Vata These words were to^remind 
him of the qualities he was to give to the statue. There is 
the word Vata, the statue should have the dignity of a vratya 
king, and Bhage means power,'''' that is, he should be 
powerfully built. The word ^'Sabakhato” is all domihion 
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that is, he should have expressioji to show that he is the lord 
of the whole earth, and the word K^onidhi^e'^^ that he should 
have the look of a king. The inscriptions are obscure to us 
but they were enough for the purposes of the sculptor. This 
being the import of the inscriptions the question of strict 
grammar, style, etymology, syntax or palaeography does not 
really arise. 

If these two statues are really those of Aja and Nandi,, 
two S 'is 'unaga kings, the inscriptions on them would be very 
nearly contemporary with the inscription on the Piprahwa 
vase. Let us compare the letter of these inscriptions. The 
letter ta is very nearly the same. In the As'oka ta if the 
vertical line is produced it wiirbisect the angle formed by the 
lower lines but in the letter on the statues and in the vase it 
will not do so. The upper and lower appanages of the letters,, 
the vowel-marks, aro very long in the vase and they are not 
less prominent in the statues. But the vase inscription is- 
ofiicial and has a good finish while the statue one is a mere 
scribble. As regards the lettering ot the inscriptions they 
need not be fine specimens of calligraphy. They are rough 
and cursive. I generally agree with Mr. Jayaswal in his 
reading of the letters. They are older forms of As'oka 
letters. They, are nearer the forms of Phoenician (letters or 
letters of the Moabite stone. I will give examples : — ct is 
aleph which in Phmnician means a bull, represented by the 
two horns with a space between ; peeing it perpendicular we 
get exactly the form which we have here. Later on, the curve 
parts became straight. One critic says that the horns emanate 
from one point but the very first letters of Buhleris chart 
contradict him. At Delhi the lines do not rise from the samo 
.point. Beth is a box with 'the lid open and the haoi ^‘Sabakhato^^ 
is exactly a box with the lid open. So is gimel, the apeient 
Phoenician form, preserved in ; so also in dha. 

All these considerations of palteography, grammar, and 
dress lead only to inferences from the known to the unknown.. 
But we have better • cont^porary evidence, When I waa 
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just finishing this paper I learnt from Mr. Jayaswal that 
Sir Edward Oait has caused casts to be prepared of the inscription 
on the Parkham statue. Mr. Jayaswal has kindly shown these 
to me. They [show unmistakably that the statue belongs, 
as Mr. Jayaswal reads, to Kunika Ajata-s atru, the son of 
Vambisara, the king of the S'is^unaga family. The letters 
there form an official inscription and are mostly distinct. 
The jtatue is not a Devakula statue for in that case it would 
be found in or near Baja-griha, the capital . of Kunika. It is 
a statue for the purposes perhaps of a memorial in memory of 
his conquest of Mathura or in memory of some great gift. 
The discoyery of this inscription sets all controversy about 
the statues in question at rest and destroys altogether the 
yaksa theory which had taken such a deep root in Archaeo- 
logical scholarship. This statue has something like a coat of 
mail round the chest in addition to the vratya dress ; that also 
probably indicates that it is not a devakula statue. 



VIII— -A Copper-Blate Gremt of Dandi- 
Maliadevi.^ 

By the Late H. Paiiday> 

This copper-plat<& has been brought to light bj the Hon^ble 
Mr. Gopabandhu Das of Satyabadi (Puri), to whom I am 
obliged for permission to edit the inscription on it and also 
for much valuable information concerning the lo^^aKty in 
which the plate was found. 

The plate has been in the possesion of a Brahman family 
of Kumurang Sasan,, a village near, Banpur in the Puri Distriet 
of Orissa, some five miles from the Balugan station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Accounts differ as to how the plate 
came into the hands of this family. According to one, 
the plate was found buried in the now deserted village of 
Mansinghpur, about seven miles from Kumurang ; but no 
details are now available. The other version makes the present 
owners the lineal descendants of one of the original donees.* 
It would be unsafe, however, to place too rau^h reliance on this 
account and ah examination of the record shows that the 
claims advanced by the present owners of the plate can hardly 
be substantiated, 

The charter consists of a single plate made up of thin sheets 
of copper beaten together. The rim is raised to afford protection 
to the inscription and the edges are slightly irregular. On the 
left side of the plate is a circular seal of the same metal, 
half of which is fixed to the plate by nails and soldering 
and the other half is projecting. The design consists of an 
impression on an expanded lotus flower with the inner 
petals enclosing it. The seal has the representation in 

^ [ The final proof was not passed by the Author.— K. P. J. ] 

* See Mr. Das’s note printed a^ an Appendix to this paper. 
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relief a couchaat bull, facing to the left aaid a cOttcI^sllell to 
its r%ht* These seem to represent the deities Siva and Vishnu 
respectively* In the spa.ce above the bull and to the right of 
it are the representations of the sun and the moon intended to^ 
denote the jgerpetuity of tho gift, and below the bull is the legend 
< Srimad-Dandi-Mahadevi ^ in raised letters across the field with 
two thick lines below it. The legend is supported as it were on 
a lotus ^lant, one of the stalks of which rises * above it on the 
right side. 

The inscription consists of 32 lines on the obverse and 23 lines 
on the reverse side of the plate and is throughout well preserved. 
The first five lines on the obverse are in a cursive style while 
the rest is in what is generally termed the monumental 
style of writing. There is only one omission of a letter in the 
who|e record — that of na in line 23. It appears that the inscrip- 
tion was originally inked in by which the slight’ defects in the 
caiving of the letters were successfully ifoncealed. The shape of 
the letters bears a family likeness to those in the copper-plate 
grants of the early Bhanja rulers of Orissa and other copper- 
plate records of the locality of the ninth to eleventh centuries a.c. 

In point of orthography the following peculiarities may 
be noted : ( 1 ) tlie use of the same sign for va and ba, throughout 
the inscription ; (3) the occ«isioaal use ol instead of in 
lines 2 , 30, 33 and 36 ; (3) in two places we have nna instead 
of r/i/t instead of svarm in line and uiktmid'Hif 

instead of udkitr^aih in line 43) . There are a few mistakes of 
spelling, such as the use of long I for shori » ; of na instead 
of na ; of short 0 instead of long d in line 33 and 
line 86 ; and of and fa instead of jy& and f/ia in 
line 36. The mistakes of grammar are confined to the 
portion enumerating the donees (lines 33 and 34) and the 
last line of the record (line 45) which do not appear to ^ave 
formed part of the composition of the compiler of the praiasti. 

The language of our record is Sanskrit with the exception of 
the passage at the very end describing the boundaries which 
probably represents some dialect of the locality. Except the 
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name of the place from where the charter was issued ^Hue S)) and 
the formal portion of the grant (linos 25-36) and the portion 
giving the boundaries of the village at the end ^lines 43-45), the 
entire record is in verse. The genealogy of the family is given 
in the first verses ; the next are the imprecatory verses which 
appear in almost every copper-plate grant of the period, and 
the last verse in line 42 gives the name of the poet who 
cbmposed the praiaati. The style of composition of this Fra- 
^asii is highly artificial and Alesha has been used al nauseam — 
a featui*e which renders a satisfactory translation of the text 
extremely difficult. Following in the footsteps oF Professor 
Kielhorn,, I am giving only the substance of the record 
for the convenience of our readers to follow the original. 

Substance. 

The camp of victory (from which the charter is is ij^ed) 

is Gnhesvara Pataka and is described as eternally endowed with 

the charms of the commefncement of autumn. There was a king 

—a moon on the earth — named Unmatta Siihha who brought 

peace to the land and pleased his subjects during a long reign, 

having extirpated all his enemies. From his family were descended 

many virtuous rulers, the illustrious Gayada and others who were 

welcomed by the damsels of heaven. In their family sprang 

king Lolabhara who v/as associated with wise men and whose 

fame spread to all quarters of the earth. His son who followed 

was kiiig Kusumahhara who received the submission of conquered 

kings and whose virtues were known in all the directions He 

was followed by his younger brother the mighty Lalitabliara 

who bore the burden of sovereignty like ^esha himself and the 

splendour of whose glory encompassed the gloom caused by the 

defeat of his enemies. On bis death was born his son ;§antikara 
« 

as ruler of the earth who rooted out all the enemies of the realm 
and t^estored his people to happiness and attained great fame. 
He was followed as the Protector of the Earth by his brother 
S'ubhakara who was exceedingly prosperous. On his attaining 
heaven his queen^ resplendent with glory and bowed to by all 
men, ascended the royal throne and occupied it for a long time* 
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After her, her daughter Dandi-MahadevI possessed of undimi- 
nished strength protected the earth for along time. She became 
the ornament of the long line of Kara kings like the streamer 
on the top of the flag-post (family). She was endowed with 
personal charms and received the obeisance even of haughty 
chiefs who were overpowered by her majesty. During her rule 
there was no clashing of arms; there were no bondmen (or 
prisoneis); there was nn 'O'ice, and rivalry existed only among the 
learned ; there were no heavy taxes and no cause for alarm. 

The devout worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva), meditating upon 
the feet of her parents, this queen, Paramabhat^rlka MaharajMhi- 
raja-Parmesvari S'rimad- Dandi-Mahadevi, in good health, honours, 
informs and orders the present and future Mi^iha-Samantas, 
Maharaja Rajaputras, etc.^ etc., in Southern Tosala and the Maha- 
malmttara, Brihadhhogi, Pustakapala and other oflk-ers in 
Kungada mandala, in Khidingahara vishaya : Be it known to 
you that the village of Kantsaranagari situated in this xmhaya up 
to the junction of Vasili-chcheda, togtherwith the tiparikara and 
ndde^a with jthe settlements inhabited by tlie weavers, gokutas, 
and distillers, with the fields, ghats, ri])arian lands, woods, rtc. 
free from impositions or impressments, has been given by" Us 
by way of perpetual endowment and free from taxes, by means 
of a copper-plate charter, with pouring out of water, given in 
accordance with the maxim called hhmnichchhidrdpidhdvia^ for as 
long as the moon, the sun and the earth endure, to the Brahmanas 
Kaka, Dugada, Vankulla-Yaivova, I,fvara, Sarvadeva, Van- 
gesvara of the Bharadvaja and many other gotras, on the occasion 
<^f dvdda^i (l2th day), to increase the merit of Our own self. Our 
parents and all sentient beings. Whereupon out of respect 
for the dignity of righteousness this gift of ours is to be prC^ 
served by you. Sam. lOU. 80. 7 (1^7) Jycslitha Sadi ^ 
(The era is not specified.) 

[Here follow five imprecatory verses and the benediction that 
this charter of the illustrious Dandi-Mahadevt may endure as lor^g 
as the earth, the sky and the nether regions exist. This pra^a^ti 
^as composed by the poet Jambbana (or Jambhak), the son of 
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the great poet Jayatman, The MaidishafiafalaMiirita is the 
Kanaka Sri Bhusha^a naga ; the MahdMapatalika is Bhogl 
Padmasena. The engraver is Damodara^ son of Devadatta* The 
language of the passage giving the boundaries of the village is 
not suiBcIently intelligible.] 

Notes on tlio above. 

(i) The Kara Kings. 

The dymisty of i-ulers to which the donor of the present grant 
belongs is not known from literature and is not mentioned in the 
Temple Records of Orissa. Onr knowledge of these kings is 
limited to the infoimation supplied by a few inscplptions which 
have hitherto come to light. Only seven inscriptions of this 
dynasty besides the grant which forms the subject of this paper 
are known to scholars as yet. These are : — 

(1 8z; 2). The grants of Dandi-Mahadevi which were 
preserved in the office of the Collector of Gan jam (briefly noticed 
in Seweirs Zist of Antiquities in the Madras Presidency y Vol. II, 
p. 32E. ,Nos. 216 and 217 i), published by Professor Kielhorn 
in the Bpigraphia Indicay Vol. VI, pp. 1.33ff. 

(3) The plate of Gaya da Tunga Deva which was deposited 
in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, published by Mr. Nilmani 
Chakravarti in the J ournal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1909, p S47.* 

(4) The Khandaglri Cave inscription of Santikara Deva, 
edited by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the BpigrapJda Indicay Vol. XIU. 

(5) The Naulpur grant of S'ubhakara Deva from Darppan 
in the Cuttack District of Orissa edited by Mr. R. D, Banerji 
in the Epigraphia Indicay Vol. XIV. 

(6) The Copper-plate grant of Tribhuvana Mahadevi which 
was presented by the Chief of the State in Orissa to His Honour 
Sir Edward Gait, ediled bj^ Mahanaahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastli in thiff-J. ournal, V ol. II. 

1 This notice is full of errors. See Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 183n. 

^ I am not quite sure tboogh 1 think it is very likely that the Gaya^a 
of this inscription is the I same as Srimad -Gay a^a mentioned in the genealpg^^ 
given in onr Copper-plate from Baiipnr, 
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(7) The Dhauli Cave Inficription of .Santikara Deva, edited 
bj Mr. R. D. Banerji in the Upi^rapMa Indica, Vol. X V. ^ 

Very little is known as to the extent of the territory over 
which these kings held sway. This much however is certain 
that their rule was confined to Orissa which term included the 
Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency and formed part 
of the ancient Kalinga. Their period of rule is also not certain 
and their origin has formed the subject of much speculation. 
Mr. Banerji thought that the Kara kings were descended from 
non-Aryan Asuras of Kamarupa * while Mr. Nilmani Chakra 
varti saw some connexion between Gayada Tunga of Odra 
and Pralapa-Dhavala — a non- Aryan ruler of a small principality 
mear Rohtas in the Shahabad District of Bihar. ^ The praiasti 
would lead to the conclusion that these rulers belonged to 
thfe lunar race of Kshattriyas. This is supported by the Naul- 
pur grant of ^ubhakara where the family is described as 
Somanvayadavapta-janma. It appears probable that the name 
Kara came to be applied to the dynasty only after Kshemahkara 
Deva who is spoken of as Stotikara in the pra^asU* Both these 
names being synonymous ( Stoti-Ksbema ) apparently belong 
to the same person. The next king S'ubhakara Deva also 
appears to have borne the synonymous name of ^ivakara ( Siva- 
Subha ) which is mentioned in the Naulpur grant of this 
king. ^ Subhakara was the last male ruler of this dynasty. 
After his death the throne was occupied by his queen — whose 
name is not given in the prasasti — the mother of Dandi-Mah^- 
devi who was probably the last in this line. The name of 
Dandi-Mahadevi^s mother was probably Tribhuvana-Mahadevi 
if we assume the correctness in this respect of the incomplete 
grant No. 6 of the list above. The same emblems appear on 

^ 1 am greatly obliged to Mr. Rauerji for having kindly supplied me proofs 
of his articles on these inscriptions in advance. 

® Ep, Ind., Vol. XIV. 

® J .A.i S.B., 1909, p. S47. 

* Mr. Banerji takes Sivakara to be a different king and father of Subhakara 
That Such an interpretation is erroneous is proved by the pra^atti iaib.e plate® 
of Dap^i Mahadevi, 
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ihb seals of all the eopper-plate grants of this dynasty, namely 
a conohant bull, the representations of the sun and the moon 
and the couch-shell. Prom this it appears that Siva was the 
family deity, although some members of the dynasty evidently 
favoured the Buddhist religion and called themselves Saugata. 

( tt ) The Kuhgada ma^dala mentioned in line 28 of our 
plate appears to be the same as Kong»Yu4oo of Hiuen Tsiang, 
The identification of this country has been already suggested by 
earlier writers with the Ganjam District. It appears that 
K.ufigada mandala was included within the southern Tosala, 
one ef the divisions of the ancient Kalinga country. 

( Hi ) Jn the inscriptions of the Kara dynasty we have both 
Uttara Tosala and Dakshipa Tosala. Uttara Tosala occurs in 
the Naulpur grant of Subhakara and the grant of Tribhu- 
vana-Mahadevi and Dakshina Tosala in the copper-plates pi 
Dapdi Mah&devi. Tosala occurs in literature as the name of 
« country in association with Mosala. 



COPPER PLATE OF DANBI-MAHADEVI. 


TEXT. 

Seal. 


Line 1. 


Line 2. 


Line 3. 


Line 4. 


Line 5. 


Obverse. 



s* 




w i [1%]* I - 

«Fr.' I (li)t[I.1 





Rsrftr ■smrsiftraff^ i 
Mi^CrfV ^ fWt 

d nr [2] 

Byar: [^- 


* This is the most difficult letter in the whole record. Its exact value 
ia somewhat doubtful. 

t The metre is Sardulavikrldita. 
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Line 6. 


Line 7. 


Line 8. 


Line 9. 


iftcTOT! I II 

^<4ydmniT% wi 

9ii«i'««fi!Mrdyiiir* * * § )»ri TrrrfinaTrn wa^ lit [3] 

s* e\ 

I 

jjAydmfaif<g«i ! ?r*lt>zn: ntjJtrr- 

T 

nwr ^ twre: ?(na: ii [4] • 

'WT<*w: 


Line 10. 

lit [5] 

Line 11. . '^wscr »if*;'?»wr- 

wg cf^gsp^TT i 

«tr»ryT'«- 




Line 12. . ftwTsf 

Tfir [ 6 ] 

* The form of this letter makes the nearest approach to W but the word 
thus formed is not quite easy to explain in the context it occurs, 

t The metre is Sardulavikrldita. 

J The metre is Vasantatilahd. 

§ The metre is MaXim. 
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Line 13. 


Line 14. 


Line 15. 


Line 16. 


Line 17. 


Line 18. 







^T%*r II* [7] 





fJT I 

^cTTjft 

II* [8] 

ef^ f^rf«i- 


JEWsrsrcTReriTKWr i 
ftrTra^i ^^^jrnsrsR^- 

31^V<PC< II* [9] 

^ ^ *r#t^ I 

W^*7- 

^««iwgg f ^?:^T5wnmnr^ lit [19] 
fnw(i?)»5jrr tten%- 


* The metre is Vaaantatilaka. 
t The metre is Aniish{uhh. 
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Line 19. 


Line 20. 


Line 21. 


Line 22. 


^ ^ »• [ 11 ] 

’»TfW Bt [12] 

(kt) T^?TSTW^rT5Rr*Tig*rTfir i 
TTFrnR(^)^f^cT- 



Bt [13] 

Tltg 

f^- 


Reverse. 


Line 23. ^rrnfsfr^Wrr^ wr: ^ B§ [14] 

S» ^ Os 

% 3 rr ^T- 


Line 24. M ra^*?Ttrfff*i*t awi?w] i 


♦ The metre is Anmhtubh, 
t The metre is Anush^uhh. 
t The metre is V asantatilaha. 

§ The metre is S^rdulai'ikrldita. 
j| This •T i® omitted in the original. 
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Line 25. «* [15] 

TTORwrtnift JTicnfti^irT^wTJn , 

jrrrmr- 


Line 26. f ' 

I^swfW'ITTT- 


Line 27. 



^TRRT- 


Line 28. fi:< trHgtrT?fir 

HTW- 

Line 29. ^nnT 

flrm^ wRT^rnRffT li 

Line 30. 

w(?r)fW! 

Line 31. 

Line 32. ^jrf^?ft5%i5«?lu^E[3^iT 


* The metre is SardiUavikrldita. 
t This letter may be resid either as ^ or 
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Line 33. 


Line 34. 

Line 35. 

Line 36. 


Line 37. 


?)f< snsnjft^(Hr!) mmi | ^T^- 

I I I 

Wh%JnwrfiT%m 9 rT- 

?T*n'w<*r I Tsjy •n <n ■sr^nnsirr^ *I ^rfinrrf^: i 
trfjrxrr- 

I • +co + ^ )* 

(l)^Hr^ -Er^raTO I 

f(^)®fiT^lTr('En)^ ^jsrfVr: [i] 

W W ^ c( 5 ^ eT«!T w#^ lit [ 16 ] 

fn»j^i5^?raqn inf^r: i 

^Rpnwii- 


Line 38. ^ramsfg tr?:^ Ti T jm<ji^ lit [17] 

^Trit tT?^frmT(Tit snr) ^ i 

f^FTT lfftT»|?TT 


Line 39. ^ ir«i% lit [16J 

’ir^wT^’aw »TtJn -et*^ iit [19] 


* The date is expressed in symbols. The exact value of the first syfflb®* 
is slightly doubtful. 

t The metre is Anush^ubh, 
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Line 40. 

fsnswgf^^Ri JTgTzr^tf^ i 

*rfT • 

Line 41. U* * * § [20] 

^n?- 


Line 42. 


Line 43. 


Line 44. 


Line 45. 


lit [21] 

srst%: I 

mr Ht [22] 

HTTW^TTf^ ?:T5jPIPfi^W5n»IJ I 

') 

tpSTre 

^r^** ftT(^)WT 1 ?rT(3rT)^wH) II 


* The metre is Puahpit^ra. 

t The metre is Avtuahi'ubh. 

t This letter can also be read as W- 

§ The letter can also be read as 

II There is a mark like superscript ra between ^ and 
H The exact value of this letter has not yet been determined. 
*♦ Read 
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Appendix. 

Note by tbe Hon'ble Baba dopabaadbu Bas» M.A., B.li. 

The coppeF'-plate was in the house of Haladhar Saxahgl 
who died about a year ago leaving one adopted son, Govind 
Sarafigi. The family has been living for generations in Kumu*- 
ranga Sasan, a village near Banpar in the Puri District and 
some five miles from tlje Balugan station on* the Puri sfction of 
the fiengal-Nagpur Railway. In Orissa a Brahman village 
originally set up"" by a king, or queen, or some distinguished 
minister and made a gift to a Brahman, is called a Sasana, the 
Brahman who receives the gift being called the Panigrahi. 
From the name therefore it appears that Kumurang is a royal 
gift, but whether it is identical with the village named in the 
copper-plate is doubtful. There is evidence that the plate has 
been in possession of the same family for some more than 64 
years. In 1864 it was in the hands of’Haladhar’s father, Dasa- 
rath Sarangi who obtained the title of Kavichandra from a local 
chief in recognition of his merit as a poet. Some Sanskrit and 
Oriya poems are known to have been composed by Das'aratha 
Sarangi. 

According to some people the plate was buried under ground 
in village Mansinghpur, but when and]by whom it was recovered 
is not known and cannot be ascertained. Mansinghpur is a 
diverted village some seven miles away from Kumurang, the ruins 
if ng situated within four hills on the four sides. On the 
north is the village of Gotpalli and a hill, on the west is the 
Tengalmundia {mundia means hillock), on the south is the 
Golari hill— an important dne in the Puri District— and on the 
east are the Kulai and Hadakhai Mundia. Tlie Sarangi family 
possesses lands in this Mauza of Mansinghpur and it is very likely 
that they originally lived in this village, and it may therefore 
be identical with the village of the charter. How the village 
came to be deserted is not known, and unless the boundaries 
erf the present Mansinghpur correspond with those of the 
village mentioned in the chatter, it is not safe to form any con- 
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elusion. Be that as it imy, the Birai^gi family have a genea- 
logy which mentions some of the donees of the grant* This 
genealogy is found in an old palm leaf mann8Ci»'ipt of the 
Valmikfya Eamaya^a Sandarakanda. 

1. Iswara Deb Sarma — ^Sarbadeb SariQa(isBueless). 

Bakteswar Deb Sarma (issueless). 

2. Damodar Deb Sarma 

3. Bisweswar Dib Sarma. 

4. Gokulananda Deb Sarma. 

b. Sankar Del^ Sarma. 

6. Kalioharan Deb Sarma. 

7. Baman Deb Sarma. " 

8. Sitikantha Deb Sarma. 

9. Debananda Deb Sarma. 

10. Birbhadra Deb Sarma. 

11. Srlnibas Deb Sarma. 

12. Eamchandra Deb Sarma. 

13. Biswambhar Deb Sarma. 

14. Gopal Deb Sarma. 

15. Krishna Deb Sarma. 

16. Govind Deb Sarma. 

17. Sudarsan Deb Sarma. 

18. Gadadhar Deb Sarma. 

19. Dasarathi Kavichandra Deb Sarma. 

20. Haladhar Deb Sarma. 

21. Govind Deb Sarma (Adopted). 

The present own^ is the twenty-first in descent from Iswara 
Deb Sarma, who is one of the donees. 

I am told many inscribed copper-plates are to be found on 
the Banpur side. That they are not made known by the peopl<J 
is due to their fear that they will be deprived of these. That 
this fear is not imaginary may be gathered from the following. 
It is said that during Mr. Tailer^s settlement of Khurda many 
copper-plates were produced before the settlement magistrate 
which were never returned to their owners. This is corrobo- 
rated byj;be following extract from the note on a copper-plate 
published ^ Mr. Bangalal Banerji^ Deputy Collector of Cuttack; 
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in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLVI, 
part ly 1877 

“ The%document was found by me in an old box in’tho 
Record office along with a number of old deeds of grants in the 
Devanagari, Persian, Bengali, Harhati and Oriy a characters. 
There were the remnants of a vast variety of such documents 
filed by the original holders before the Collector, Mr. Kerr, in 
1 81 (i when the provmce wa;? settled for the first time. No 
proper register was kept regarding these important records and 
there was nothing to show by whom they had been filled/^ 

The sense of loss and consequent pain which was felt by 
people who were deprived of their copper^plates— In many cases 
the only documents which entitled them to their holdings— may 
eOfSily be iteigined. It is little wonder that the descendants 
of these people guard their charters with so much care and are 
unwilling to part with them or even to show them to outsiders. 



IX.--Tlie Panchobh Copper-plate of 
Samgramag^upta. 

Bit J* N. Slkdar^ and Amareswar 'Thakur, M.A# 

(I) 

This inacription, which is puhlished here for the first time, 
was discovered in the village of Panchobh, situated about five or 
six miles to the west of Laheria Sarai, the chief town of the 
Darbhanga District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. It 
was found by a peasant some 10 or 12 inches below the surface 
of the earth, while he was levelling the ground for the purpose 
of cultivation. The spot where it was unearthed and its surrounJ*- 
ingsare still full of mounds covered with brick-ruins which 
bear traces of an ancient site. After its discovery, the plate 
remained in tlie possession of the cultivator till recently it has 
been brought over here by Mr. J. N. Sikdar for the purpose of 
depositing it in the Patna Museum. ^ ^ 

The inscription contains 30 lines of writing — 29 full lines 
and One line only 4 inches long, incised on one side of a thick 
copper-plate measuring about 15 inches long and 13 inches 
broaJ. The writing space covers an area of ahotit 
The surface of the plate is quite smooth and the edges are 
neither fashioned thicker nor/raised into rims to protect the 
writing. With the exseptloa of a few letters which have been 
partially damaged by corrosion, the inscription is in a state 
of excellent preservation and may be read with certainty almost 
throughout. The engraving has been done with great care 
and does hot, as usual, show here and there marks of the 
engraver^s working tool. The size of the letters is about 
throughout, with the exception of those occurring in lines 2 

' We ofEer oUr best thanks to Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, former President 
of the Patna Museum Committee, and Mr. D, N. Sen, Principal B. K . 
ColleiKe, for their kind help and enooura^emeut. 
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and 3 where they are larger than the rest. Towards the mid- 
dle of the side whence the writing begins, the plate is projected 
some 6 ii^he^ upwards to form an ornamental top in the 
shape of a heart which contains the royal seal The seal is 
circular, aj) 0 ut two inches in diameter, and fixed with a pin 
which is soldered ht the back. It has in relief on a depressed 
surface, across the centre, a legend giving the name of Sri 
Sam^rama Gupta and in the upper part a representation of 
a bull facing towards the proper right in a slightly recumbent 
posture. The inscription leaves a space of about 3 inches at 
the bottom and abruptly comes to an end before the last sentence 
Is completed. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit, and excepting lines 
1 to 13, which constitute the formal part of the grant, the 
wliole is in verse — the metres employed being mainly the S'ard- 
dula and Anushtubh, The characters belong to the Eastern 
variety of the Nagari alphabet which 'Biihler has described as 
Proto-Bengali. They are of the same type as those in the 
Deopara Prasasti of Vijayasena. A few forms, the A, Kha, Ga^ 
Na and Bha, bear a close resemblance to those used in Vaidya- 
deva^s land grant of a.d. 1143, while some, for instance, the Ja, 
Na, Ta, Tha and Sa appear to be later developments more 
identical with those of Bhirndeva'^s record in about a.d. 1200. 

As regards orthography the text calls for few remarks. 
Some of the peculiarities met with in the inscription arc noted 
below : (1) One sign is used throughout for B and V. (2) The 

letter Va is doubled after the anus vara in Sarnvatsare in line 
b. (3) The consonants are doubled in conjunction with the 
preceding R, as in Arkka and Sarvva 1. 13 and Vinirggata 1. 11 
but not in Karya 1. 13 and Surya 1. 18. (1) The anusvara is 

throughout indicated by a small point placed above the line, 
(b) The superscript B is not employed in the conjunct Rn^ in 
Chur:^i;ia. (6) The initial A is represented by a vertical line 
without a top^stroke in Aushya L 12. (7) The same sign is used 
for A and half T, both of which are denoted by a vertical 
line curved a little at the bottom, The text appears to have 
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hem eavdfuUy prapar^ad and hardly contains any ^nmmatical 
mistake. 

The insoriptioa records the grant of a village named Yanw 
gamft sitoaCed in the district of Jambuvani made by^the Fara* 
mabh itl&^kai Maharajadhiraja, Parmesvara and Mah&xnaQ- 
daiika Saihgrama Gupta, who is described as the lord of Jaya- 
pura and the most devout worshipper of Mabe^vara* The donee 
fe a BrShman of Saniiilya gotra^ Kumora Svamiu by name, 
learned in the Yajnr-Veda and liaring the three pfavaras of 
S'audilya, Anita and Devala, son of Krigh^iUlitya and grandson 
of Six BSma^ who hailed from Koiancha. No particular occa* 
sion is mentioned for making, the grant except that it is made on 
account of great favour shown to the donee. The greater part 
of the inscription is taken up by an accotmt of the ancestors ot 
the donor which gives the following genealogical table ;~ 

(]) Yajne^a Gupta. 

« 

(2) Dtoodara Gupta. 

(8) Deva Gupta. 

I 

(I-) EsjadUya Gupta. 

(5) Krishna Gupta. 

I 

(6) Samgrama Gupta. 

It i?, however, noticeable that while Bajaditya Gupta iy 
created with all the Imperial titled of Saihgr&ma Gupta,. 
Krishna Gupta is dismissed with the only epithet of RSjaputra 
which seems to indicate that he met with a premiture death in 
the lifetime of his father. Though one or two verses have 
been devoted to each of the royal personages, no historical fact 
is re|erred to in the inscription which may lead to their definite 
identification. The mention of " Gupta Vam^a as referring to 
the dynasty to which the king belonged, is however suggestive 
of the fact that the royal line might have been in same way 
conneoted with the later Guptas of Magadha. 
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The charter is issued from the Eoyal Camp of Viototy mOt 
mentions the designations of some officials, most of which oe«ur m 
the grants of the l?&la and Sena Kings of BengaL It is dated on 
9th day of tl^ dark fortnight of the month o£ Kartiisa in the 
17th yeai? of ^the reign of tte King* No era is mentioned, but 
on pal®ographical grounds the inscription may be assigned to 
a period xiot later th^n the twelfth oentury jli>* 

AppoAdiar* 

[Editorial. — The reading of ^he copper-plate has been kindly 
compared with the original and a few corrections suggested 
by Mr. R. D, Banerji, Poona. On the find of the plate 
the Collector of Darbhanga has miJe inquiries resulting 
in the foll.^wing information: — Amiri Choudhary says 
*that he was digging when his kodali struck against 

something hard, and he found a copper-plate 

The copper-plate was found by Amiri Choudhur j in the south-west 
corner of his field in mauza Kali in, the zamindari of the 

Maharaja of Darbhanga The field in which the 

copper-plate was discovered is about 2} miles from Amiri^s 
homestead lind in Panohobli. The nearest ba%ti is Kali about 
^ mile ofE. There is a raised site known as Bangali Dih east of 
the field .about ^ mile from the place of discovery and a similar 
site about i mile to the east in maizza Panchobh. This site is 
said to have been mncli higher, bat has been greatly levelled 

down ; .A further inquiry disedoses that the said 

Amiri Choudhury found the plate about four years ago.'*'" ^ 

The plate is of little historical importance. The record is 
not dated. The places mentioned in the plate are probably in 
the district of Monghyr, Jayap^tra being represented by the 
present day ^ and Janthuvaul is probably connected 

with the modern name Jamui* * 

Mr, R. D. Ba.nbrji has sent in the following note on the 
plate ; — 

" The mason at first attempted to incise the record in letters 

^ Letter, dated 17fch ami® 1919, from the C^llectgf of ©aarbhimgft* to the 
Superintendent, Archmological Survoy, .lastoctt Ci|cl©» 

* , Tol. V., p. 397. 
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of a smaller dimension but gave up the idea after incisiug the 
first sixteen syllables. The characters of the grant resemble 
those used in the grants of Lakshmanasena of Bengal, and on 
palaeographical grounds it would be difficult to assign^ a date 
earlier than the second half of the twelfth century to ^his record. 

The seal of the grant shows the Idnckkana of the family^ 
the bull-couchant, which is confirmed by the use of the word 
Viishabhadhvaja in connexion with Rajadityagupta aij^d the 
donor. The. characters of the seal are of the same type as those 
of the grant, of. ffa, ma and pa. The seal was cast and therefore 
looks older. 

The use of the title Mahama^dalika along with the Imperial 
titles Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara in the 
case of Samgrtoagupta and his grandfather Rajadityagupta 
indicates that the family had been at first feudatories of the Palas 
or Senas and assumed titles of independence after the decline in 
power or the downfall of ‘Lheir suzerains. 

On palasographical grounds it may be stated with assurance 
that these local rulers assumed independence after the downfall 
of the Senas, when the sons of Lakshmanasena were quarrelling 
among themselves just before their expulsion from Lakshma- 
navati by the Muhammadan freebooteis under"^ Muhammad-bin- 
Bakhtyar. 

The mention of the word Guptavamsa 1.15 may possibly 
indicate that these local rulers were descended either from the 
Imperial Guptas or from*the later Guptas of Magadha, of which 
fact they, however, seem to have retained a very hazy impression. 

The form of the grant is peculiar. The beginning is in 
prose but later on the -entire genealogy is given in verse. 
Though this form of a grant is not altogether unknown iu 
Indian epigraphy, it is rather antiquated for a twelfth century 
record. 

The metrical portion of the inscription provides us with the 
name of six generations while the prose portion mentions only 
two, so it is quite possible that Rajadityagupta, the grandfather 
of the donor Samgramagupta, was the feudatory chief who 
arssumed independence, 
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•‘A noteworthy'' point in the grant is the mention of the village 
or town Kolancha whence Bhatte S^ri Rama, the grandfather of 
the donee, h^d emigrated. Kolan ha is mentioned in the mojfe 
authentic Kdriids on KuhiBa^ra or genealogical works of Ben- 
gal as the place whence the five Brahmanas, who were invited 
by king Adisura f)r the performance of a Vedic sicrifiice in 
Bcngat originally came. Many conjectures have been made by 
moderp commentators • on genealogical works of Gaudiya or 
Bengali Brahmanas and it has even been suggested, if my 
memory serves me correctly, that th) name may be a oerruplion 
of some other nam^. The mention ( f the place in a twelfth 
century record confirms the statement of the ghatakasof Bengal 
about its spelling and its existence tlvmgli the locilily will 
remain doubtful until fresh U^lit is available. 

•The plate is now in the Patna Museum — Ed.] 
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Text. 


Line 

^ s#?rw w> 


1. 

^ TOWfl^ TTTO^ITf^TIW 



2. iT'fnrwTf^^Tsr . tnw 

^w^srw ^TTTs^jnfTMJRs^s^f 

3. ITfTflW TT^T ife r 
^3rw!iHi?r trerrsTfR^ ^R^rcmrmrrsr tR;^ 

4. T tRWTiWC ^3ft59r ^qtit 

XRCS^r lTwt«T»J 

f5W?I ?R 

6. ’5^ WTf?r%ir’5iipr^T f?r^ ^*W5r 

^gw^iwr wr'fTfTsrTf^Rsr ^rwur^f^ ^i«?r 

6. f" ^tTq'iif^^s?r>fJTqT!rrt (sit) TTm^rnw) 

?:i5it[w tri^iifiserrfi^mff 5R ^Twraarmfff ^r^f^^frifscft 
iTfT5g?[Tf'Ki^STRi« 

7. *r’fT?r?TT5<r (t) »rfT nlf trfrr (fh) TT^THraf^ sRfra 

w-fTimt^ »i^PTf?lftrwTf^ Tmujsciin^ff 

grfff fff (^) i?’fT^7^ IT 

8. JCfT^ilTTTcR TT?T^^5fr TT^ini'^ff^^ 

Hfi^nsR^Tiw^ff TT^r%%^t>[€ 'srgtrr^ 

• O'v 

TTT^grCtTfiT ^^irfrT 


^ [of. tbG ^I’Aiit of My}irnii.H;d'ilika Is\aiaghoslia discovetod by Mr# 
Muitra of iUjidbahi#— li* P. 13 .] 


A. K# 
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9. TTOciT?t«i 

wmf^ ^ wrn^ i 

. ^ iT**^ ^ 

10. ifwW ’»f^'s?r 5 ri:^ltiTraf^@E^: ^refw^ 

?jT«r»r«|5 ^^rerr?: (^^apiftw) 

.vtxiMsnnsiT; («t:) 

11. mm.: ’tr^TZHzutsit irw- 

«Tf^5g^ft[?r-^^wgRra 

12 . RTW »TF^'«!rTf<(4tj<?ii5[ I f’m) fw 

• »Tf I gjnit 

(TI'Mirm^WcM IT 

13. u^RT tfi^ih I « <«nf*T^^RrrfiT: ^^TRTsn 

fk^: ^Rrein<5rRntrRw: wftfwg 

' TTSffir 

14 Wt^‘ TTfttn^rsr^^ * 

2rs%i ^tr^f^cT 

fwwfiTRt H^aiT?! ( m ) I 

16. TTJ^T ^^ncT ^ 

gHm’EetgjT^sTis^^a!^ 11 

?r^^ ^fjrr: 

'Bpir 

16. iTTaRHJl^f^wj^fwt 5 ^ : I 

^n*fn ^3R^^ CT ^ ?:srT3Rft 

wtr « ^pc^ffi:: R • 
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37. ’fft y 

n ^ (si) sjir’ 

cwT?rf*ram W i?T5Trasri?r^ f^??>S3i ; 'br 

18. ssriwtit ?r<it : « 

, wwRtnp% ' 

Bwrsi: i 

19. lfN5ft*Sf*55!W^ sTirT ?r<ft «rRm 

^ f¥'wgiT « (0 *!'• M 

^ «nRy<»iitB:if*tTrw w ?r. 

20. tsnmw ( SBT ) ^WB:iimr ( “fij ) RrmifW^:: i 

fsTsairf^^* ?r?T : 

^ (^) ^ n 

m 

21. 

^m; Trfi^BrTf^TncglYjTmrRt 


22. sKTJsrw: ?twf%ir (^) u 



23. i 


^ifSW^ ffir II?TTO<^^ WraT^nCT«t5OT: H 


(1) The reading may also bo trin ; j xnswynean effort, striving. 

(2) ? -. -I ' 

(3) The reading^ 'S t^pfcati?c» 
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Line. 

24>. qt»Wr JW|t»«Rf; 

wr (itt) ' 

^npfnit fiiww Wilkin 

fMl 


26. 7 pt fTW* II 

Wi?t «Pi {m) immfipnT: ^ran?! 

^fmwirrf ii^rf^f^T i 

enw 


26. 

» 



27. IffK f ?^Tf^r<T trfH 1 

;Ria 5 » (^:) 


28. %its3T; n 
*raf 3 ?i 

'B’ir?RFt *ITfe t 

vn htot: ^ “ 


* Metre U &UU7. ^ ^V^n[, ? 
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29. 9rR| tR mgt wr. \ 

^ trra^ ?T^t%w \ 

ft ^ 

30. tirarif^r 

W3«r’ tR4Hf*rt wi wflcsr^ ^ 

^ (l ) ^ ii^5f fftftt fl 


^ [The portion not inscribed is 


^siT«f?fl5XH5PHI— B- »• BO 
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Translatiojt. 

Om^ good be unto you, Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja. 
Om, good be unto you, from tbe victorious camp, on the ninth 
day of the dark-fortnight, in the seventeenth year, in the kingdom 
of ever inareasing victory of Paranaabhatljiraka, Maharajadhiraja, 
Parame4vara Samgarama Gupta, best of the devotees of Mahe4- 
vara,* having the •ball as his royal insignia, born in the family 
of Aguna of the lunar* race, the lord of Jayapur, the supreme 
Lord of Manclalas, son of the illustrious prince Krishna Gupta 
who meditated on the feet of the glorious Paramabh ittaraka 
Maharajadhiraj Parame«;vara Rajaditya Gupti, best of the 
devotees of Maheivara, having the bull as his royal insignia, 
born in the family of Arjuna of the lunar race, lord of 
Jayapur and the Supreme Lord of Mandalas. 

• This IMLaharajadhiraja M,ahamandalikij the illustrious and 
victorious Samgrama Gupta Deva pays respects to, informs and 
instructs all those that are assembled in the village VanigamS 
situated within the district of Jambuvaui, the queen, the prince, 
the prime minister, the minister of p)aoe and war ( Vlahasandhi- 
vigrahika), the chief master of military arrays (Maliavynhapati), 
the chief suporinten lent of offices (Mahadhikarika), the keeper of 
royalseal (Mahamudradhikari), lord chamberlain (Mahamahat- 
taka),the8apermtendeutof the stable, for elephants (Mahapilu- 
patl), hhe snporintendcnt of military supplies (ilahasadhamka), 
the chief keeper of records (Mahakshapatalika) the chief of the 

warders (Mahapratihara). the chief justice (Maha, harmmadhi- 

karanika), the chief officer in charge of documents (Mahakarana- 
dhyaksha), the intelligence officer (Vartti), the wrrtcr of grants 
(Naivandhika), Mahakatuka, Mahantthitesan.ka the Chi j 
Magistrate (Mahadandanayaka), the officer - ^ 

gift! (MahaLika), theohief of the five f 

Ireat feudatory rhlers (Mahasamantaranaka) the officer mc^rge 
of money gifts (?) (Mahaireshthidanika), the officer m charge 
of the gL of'plouihed lands (?) (Dhfilidknika) the k^pe;^£ 
mountfin pass^ (Ghattopkla), the superintendent of 
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a squadron (Gulmapati), officers of tho navy and 

superintendents of kine, buffialoes, goats and mares, and others 
in the service of the king : — 

Be it known to you all, the aforesaid village partitioned 
(from all other villages' , bounded on four sides, /ree from 
oppression and taxation and not to be entered into by regular 
and irregular troops, is aw irJcd, as a matter of great favour, 
by me, desirous of gaining merit as stated in the shastras, to 
the venerable and long-lived Kumara SvamI of S'andilya 6otra, 
versed in the Yajurveda and hiving the three Pravarai of 
S'andilya, Asita and Devalya, son of the venerable Krislina- 
dltya and grandson of tjie venerable Sri Rama hailing 
from Kolancha with land and water, with suburbs, with 
mango and Madhuka, with pits and birren lands, with grazing 

grounds, Nimba and deserted gainlens aqd 

with salt and iron mines. 

Now by you all, who fW’e obedient to our behests remission 
of all kinds of taxes is to be carried into effect and this grant is 
to be observed as loiig as the moon, the sun, the earth and the 
sea endure. 

[Here follow the verses eulogistic of the royal dynasty.] 

As this family wis devoted to Vrishadhvaja (Mahesvara), as 
it achi<>ved victories through ponance, as it had a tough fight 
with Sankara, as it won from lia (Mahei^vara) the secret of 
gaining victory and as it was protect'd by the damsel born of 
the sea (Laksbmi) by reason of which this dynasty became 
exdted— this line ot ruler.:} bocime reputed as Gupta, with the 
insignia of the bull anl famous for tho victory of Arjuna. 

In his (Arjuna) f imily which shone with a lustre like that 
of the moon, which was powerful and stainless, the mighty 
kings resembled the gods in virtue, valour, fame, power and 
wealth.. (They were) the lords of the wide world. The vast 
sea rich with precious things shrunk at a distance, as if through 
fear, of their great and overwhelming prowess. 

After' these kings departed into the land of the blessed, 
a scion of the family became the mister of the earth, who was 
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BtylcJ Yajnosya Gapta^ as ho was full of tho ardour £ot 
vanquishing heroos in the sacrlfi’o of war. He, who was a death 
to his foes,^ was oalled Jaya as the (antagonistic) kings met 
with their extinction on account of the total annihilation of their 
forces, smashed with the strokes of his innumerable arrows. 

Of him w IS bom tho illustrious king Damodara Gupta, of 
world-wide fame md glory, who was to good men as the sun is 
to lofcjLses, like the preceptor of the gods in comprehending the 
meaning of sentences, to women as the moon is to lilies, like tli^e 
Malaya-breeze in removing sorrow and affliction and like a lion 
in trampling down his foes who might be fitly compared to the 
strongest elephants. 

From birth he had in his composition the quintessence of 
Varuna, Indra, Agni and Mirul. He caused the king of the 
snakes to tremble with the stupendous weight of the earth 
trampled upon by liis soldiers. For which reason, his fame is 
fair as t!ie whiteness of the KunJa fldwor. That fierce prince 
resembled Taksha (Tarkshya ?) in his prowers. 

The king Djva Gupta, wh") was truth incarnate, was born of 
him as Savarni of the Sun, tho Moon of the Sea, Pradyuinna of 
Madhnsudana, Guha of the Great Destroyer (5iva), llama of 
Dasaratha and Jayanta (lit. the son of India) of the lord of tho 
land of immortals, 

A son was born to him named Rajaditya, firclike in majesty 
and fierce with tho flames of his power, whose deeds could appal 
the assembly of kings. He was the repository of far-spreading 
prowess, which was aflame with the victory over arrogant foes. 
He was an adept in the art of striking terror into his foes while 
twanging the string of Lis bow which sounded like thunder. 

As the touchstone is to metals, so wais tho king to various 
Kavyas, discourses and pastimes. He was a wish-yielding tree 
to the distressed and an adept in the science of love. He was 
a repository of toodesty, a receptacle of good deeds, a store* 
house of learning, a fountain of sweet" words and an abode of 
decorum* 
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He derived propriety of conduct from tie ocean, heroic spirit 
from the sun, prosperity from l§Akra, spirit of aggression fratn 
Bain, modesty from Guru and power from Fire., The king 
unrivalled in archery, whose voice was like the sound of thunder 
to his foes, is speaking these agreeable words to those* who listen 
to him with pleasure. Those who will be born in the long line 
of solar kings will also observe this deed from generation to gene- 
ration. This I enjoin on other kings as well. The subsequent 
kings with* a view to gain merit should abstain from the 
nullification of what has been done by another king, considering 
it to be of the nature of a spark of fire. 

[Here follow verses layihg down religous injunctions.] 

There is no higher gift than the gift of food, which entitles 
one to have an access to Heaven. Food is the life of the 
world, food ultimately comes from the earth, therefore ne&b 
after the gift of food is considered best the^^ gift of land. The 
observance of the gift yit^rds greater merit than the gift itself. 
Therefore, you should, O king, make gift of land and observe 
those made by others. Two things — making gifts oneself and 
respecting those made by others — constitute the usefulness of 
life in this ephemeral woild. O Yudhisthira, protect the land 
which bas been made a gift of. The earth of the Imds of the 
earth — 



X.«— Travels in Bihar, 1608 A.P. 

By Jadunath Sarkar, BI.A. 1 1.1&.S. 
Introduction. 


AUul Latif (son of Abdullah Abbasi), an inhabitant of 
Ahmadabad (in Gujrat), on his patron Abul Hassan (the father- 
in-law of Shah Jahan) being appointed of Bengal early 

in A.D. 1608, accompanied him on a river trip from Agra to 
Eajmahal and at the end of the year again from Rajmahal 
to Goash in the Murshidabad District and thence by land to 
Ghoraghat. He toot accurate notes of what he saw during his 
traVels and wrote them in a book years afterwards in the 
reign of Shah Jahan, when his patron Abul Hassan, now 
surnamed Asaf Khan, had risen to be wazir of the empire. 

His book is of unique value as giving us the topography of 
Bihar early in the seventeenth century, and supplementing the 
very short account incorporated in the Ain-i-Ahbdti (ii. loO of 
Jarrett’s translation), which was composed twenty years earlier. 
Through the help of a friend at Delhi I secured access to what 
is probably the only copy extant of .Abdul Latif’s travels. 

Abdftl Latif had previously made a tour of Khapdesh and 
Berar (page 3). The extreme speed with which his patron 
travelled to take up his new office in Bengal, prevented him 
from seeing more of Bihar and giving greater details. 

The Bihar portion of hie travels is translated below. In two 
places the text is hopelessly corrupt. 


Voyage down the Ganges. 

On 6th Mav, 1608, we arrived at \Cka»ia, an ancient 
on the bank of the Ganges and the commencement ot the 
province of Bibar. Its ferry is very famous. Here soine severe 
battles were fought between the imperial troops and the Afg ans 
early in the reign of Akbar. It was at this ienj that the well- 
known disaster to the army of Humayun took at the bands 
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of Sher Khan Afghan. We halted hero. It was formerly 
well-peopled, but is n )w in a decayed condition with few habita-' 
tions. Above it, the Karmanasha falls into the Ganges, The 
Hindus of old never set their feet in its water, it ^ being their 
superstition that whosoever sots his foot in its water loses all his 
merit [for good deeds done in life]. Hence its name [of Karma^ 
nashd or destroyer of good deeds Its water is extremely 
distasteful and disagreeable to the sight. A look at it turns 
a man^s bile cold, — not to speak of his merits. * 

Prom this place Sakaerdm^ containing the tomb of Sher Khan 
AfgTian, is 16 Two marches from it is Rohtds^ thQ height, 

spaciousness and grandeur gf which is famous, so that there is no 
fort like it in the world. Its circuit is 14 kos, its height [ ? path 
for ascent] exceeds 3 On its top several thousand bighas 
of land are cultivated, besides several gardens. Some tanks full 
of water and flowing springs are contained within it. 

On 9th May we reached the river Diwa[i.e. Gogra]/ 
abroad and deep stream which passing by Bahraicb and Oudh, 
falls into the Ganges 8 kos above Patna. Are [ i.e. Bones ], 
Gangi, Son, and Gandak, — all big rivers, mingle wtUi the 
Ganges from 15 ko$ above Patna to the foot of that city. Besides 
these there are many ndlas and brooks coming from aH sides, 
but they are not worth mentioning. Hence, below Patna the 
breadth of the river in the riiny season becomes nearly 3 hot, 
and it forms a vast and voluminous united stream. 

On 10th Miy we reached Patna, the capital of Bihar. Patna 
stands on the right hand and Hajipur on the left hand, a little* 
above Patna, on the bank of the Ganges. In former ages the 
ancient city of Bihar , 16 kpi from Patna, was the capital of 
this province. I have heard from trustworthy men of this 
country that Bihar [tow*i] is a place of grace, where many holy 
men and saints repose [in their graves}. Eve/i at the jareaent 
time some good men live here, one of them being Shaikh 

" " ' • — . I . — I 1 1. — '■ ' 

Un Eenneirs Bengal Atlas (1781), sheet 11, the Gogra boari the, alternative 
aanae (»f Demh> Bnt it falls inte the Ganges 53 miles above Patna. So the 
(AefsAf) It as of the text should be read as hist or twenty. 
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Htiniayiin, a man of religious abstraction j who faas done 
and 18 doing many j^acts] contrary to ciijtom [ ? superhuman 
deeds] 

Ililsa is a vlllagei in the jurisdiction of Bihar, and contain^ 
ing the tonfb of Shah Chaman Chishti. It has a lofty dome 
on whifh a pitcher, called ialas in the Hindi tongue, has been 
fixed, which turns in one direction at all hours. Some good 
men haive seen the phenomenon, and I am writing what they 
have told me. 

In the course of ages the people have turned [fiom Bihar 
town] to Patna, by reason of its being on the bank of the 
Ganges, and taken up their residence here. In short, Futna 
is the capital, residence of the Governor, and best [city] of the 
province of Bihar. One side of it is bordered by the river and 
three sides by kaclia walls of fortification. In the reign of Akbar 
it was wrested from the possession of the Afghans after a good 
deal of fighting and a long siege. Mun^im Khan, surnamed 
Khan-i-Khanan, besieged Dflud Afghan — their chief and formerly 
lord of Bihar and Bengal— in this fort a year and a half, but 
could not conquer him till the Emperor himself marched hither 
with hi^ army and undertook the task. 

Patna is a very sweet [laiif) city and honoured {sltarif) 
place. By reason of its air, it is a phiee of perpelual spring 
[hamishd bakdr) , Its water is perfect in taste and .agreeable- 
ness [to the stomach]. Its inhabitants are extremely healthy 
and robust. In spaciousness and good appearance [nek tarahi) 
the city resembles Alimadabad, the best of the cities of Hind/'' 
[our author^'s home !] All kinds of articles needed by men 
for food and clothing are twice or thrice as cheap and 
abundant here as in other places. In truth, it is a place fit to 
live in ; hence many traders and com fort- loving men have 
chosen it for their home# In no other city of India can be seen 
80 many men ^Iraq and Khurasani as have taken up their 
residence 'here# 

Jahangir Quii Khan (formerly Lala Beg), who has recently 
died in Bengal, had, during his Governorship of Bihar, widened 
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and cleared the bazar of Patna. Though he was a man of 
haughtiness and rough behaviour, yet, through! God^s grace, 
the bazar and lanes of Patna gained splendour and currency 
[i.e. popularity with the public] from him. May this act be 
the cause of his pardon [in the next world] I The Ute Nawwab 
Mirzil Yusuf Khan^ during his viceroyalty,* built here a bath 
^f extreme delicacy and purity, consisting of severar rooms, 
always full of water. 

The latejSadiq Khan, also, has left a mosque as his memo- 
rial. NawwHb Asaf Khan, the present wazir of the empire, has 
constructed a beautiful Governor's residence overlooking the 
river, inside the fort, and a* neat garden outside the city.* * * 
Mirza Shamsuddin Husain (son of Nawwab Azam Khan) who 
has now gained the title of Jahangir Quli Khan, had laid out 
a delightful garden outside the city. « 

Leaving Patna we halted at Mmgir on 17th May. It has 
a pucea fort and alargd town. But at this time its population 
had greatly fallen off. It stands midway between Bihar and 
Ghatiy the gateway of Bengal [i.e. Sikiigali], Its outside 
is better than its inside. Early in the reign of Akbar, the 
imperial army was long cantoned at Mungir for effecting the 
conquest of Bengal, and many battles were fought between them 
and the Afghans in this region. At Sitakund, two kos from 
Mungir and two or three arrows^ flight from fche river, Inhere are 
two springs, — one hot and the other cold. The coldness of the 
one sets the teeth on edge like ice and the warmth of the other 
turns the bile into the water of hell. 

Next day we reached Mashan,^ This village is situated 
at a distance of half a kas from the river, and is an ordinary 
{mhal) place ; but it Ras two hillocks, one in the midst of the 
rivqr and the other on the bank, facing each, other, so that there 
are few places on earth equalling it in airiness. How can I 
describe the charm of its mornings and evening and the beauty 

Ill A.— . 

^ Fakir's rock ", near SulUnganj, midwayjbefcween Mangir and Bhagfalpo^’r 
in Eennell, 8h. 15, 16. also Byrne's Magal]^ur p. 175* 
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of its ixiooii4it niglits> which exhilarate the spirit and freshen the 
life of man ? * * * 

On the Jiillock by the river^s edge, a pious man has built 
a beautiful mosque. For the last 30 years a darvisi has been 
engaged in prayer here. A room has also been built for drink- 
ing water {dbddri). What a charming retreat, no better can be 
foun J^for a darvi^h 1 * * ^ 

CVn 5th June 16 (J 8 we arrived safe and sound at Akbar- 
nagar [i.e. Rajmahal], the capital of Bengal and the end of 
my journey by river. * * * 

Akbarnagar, known also as Ag-mahal^ was an ordinary 
village before the accession of Akbar. Its name is explained 
in the following way ; Gaur was the capital of the former 
rulers of this country \ and whenever they set out on travel in 
Bihar their advance-tents were sent to this place ; so the people 
called it Ag^mahal [or advanced palace Similarly, ou the 
further side of Tanda there is a • village popularly called 
Pdck-mahal^ to which th(3 advance-tents [of the Sultans of 
Bengal] used to be sent, whenever they marched to Orissa or 
Bhati (Deltaic Bengal)* The common peoide, however, call 
it Ag-mahal ^ because most of the houses here are thatched 
with straw anl hogla and easily catch fire. Early in 
the reign of Akbar many battles were fought in this 
tract 'between the imperial army under Khan-i-Khanan 
Mun^im Khan and Khan-i-Jahan Turkman ( Hassan Guli 
Khan ) and Daud Afghan, the ruler of Bengal and Bihar. 
Daud after his defeat at Patna fled here, and was slain by the 
imperialists. As Akbarnagar commands the route to all parts 
of Bengal, it was frequently the camping ground of the imperial 
army. Rajah Man Singh made it the , seat of the Governor, 
because it stands on the skirt of the hills and so remains safe 
from the enemy^ hands when at the end of the rainy ’season 
all other placgs of Bengal are flooded and the enemy with their 
flotilla* {giawwdTci) can occupy them, — and also because it excels 

(1) Agra (before) mahal ; (2) agni (fire) tualial. Fdoh (BcugaU) ‘ 
bclund* 
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ibe rest of Bengal in climate. He built bere a fort and man- 
sions. Prom that time all people have called it Baj-^mahaL 
As the Eajah colonized the place in the name ^of bis late 
Majesty, it is styled Akharnagar in the official papers. 

During the rainy season, its environs are covered with water 
for a distance of a hundred or two hundred koi. Therefore, to 
protect it from flood an embankment ( &l ) hsls been constructed 
exceeding four kos in length, while the breadth is half a io^ at 
places and a quarter" kos at others. The city is inhabited along 
the length [ of the embankment ]. Few of the places [ ? wards 
of the city ] are renowned ? Shahpur and Shaikhpur, facing 
each other, were peopled by*the late Prince Shah Murad and 
Shaikh Abul Fazl, by building thatched houses for passing 
the rainy season in. Heavy rain and too many rivers in 
Bengal. * * * 

Sagarpura ^ is a ptira ( ward ) of the city of Akbarnagar. 
Here are two hillocks opposite each other. One of them is 
called Rana Sagar, after the uncle of Pratap, the Eajah of 
Chltor, who colonized it; the other is called Jgar from his 
brother. The two places are now called Agar^^gar. They 
resemble Korah-Ghatampur (?) 

Mir Murshid Ahmad, surnamed Bahari Ruhullah Wajih, 
is buried on the top of the hillock of Sagarpur. Rana Sag:ar, 
having dres^mt of his condition in a dream, built a dome over 
his grave. * * * On Friday nights there are large gatherings 
at this holy place. 

After the departure of Eajah Man Singh and Rana Sagar, 
this region belonged to the diwdn* Whosoever becomes diwdn^ 
of Bengal, resides here. * 

Formerly Rana Sag^r had built beautiful houses in the 
Hindu style here. After him, when Wazir Khan lodged here, 
he had thrown the hogla below (?) and given some amount of 
neatness to the houses. Bat the houses were not^jworthy of the 
residence of high grandees. * * * 


1 Probably Fir-pahdt, three miles north of Rajmahal, Another hillock, a mil® 
west of the town and two miles south of Pir-pahar, is crowned with the 
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When NawwSb Mu^qad Kh&n arrived at Sagarpiir, he imme^ 
diately began to construct a toskahihdna, containing two treasure 
rooms ( tndihzau ) in the middle and two halls ( diwdn )— one 
in the south containing two rooms ( liuzta ) and the other in 
the north— ds rooms cannot be triangular,.., of one size ? [ text 
corrupt here]. A ^raised platform (okabutra) with a chair 
( iursz*) and yard has been placed before each hall, with extreme 
spaciousness and neatness. Around it are four walls. On the 
left is another building on the edge [ of the river ? ] with 
a courtyard and some rooms. Now the I place is fit for the 
abode of the great. * * * 

His companions also built and repaired as the time requlicd. 

On 7th December 1608 I left Akbarnagar in the train of 
Nawwab Islam Khan (the new Governor of Bengal ) by boat for 
th% Bidti province. 



XI.— Translation of Maharajah J^alyan 
Singh’s Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh. 

III. 

By Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Btussain Khan. 

The arrival of General Cotes from England ; his displea- 
sure with Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan on the insinuation 
of Maharajah Ram Narayan ; his censure at the hands of 
the Council on the complaint of Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan, and his (ultimate departure to England ; the 
ultimate fate of Maharajah Ram Narayan. 

After the departure of His Majesty to the province of Oudh, 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan made efforts ter arrest Ram 
Narayan. It was at this time that Major Coles came to Patna 
as General Cotes. He was a majorat the time when the English 
were at war with Serajuddaulah. After the English victory he 

went home and now came to Patna in command of the English 

'S 

forces there. 

At Patna Ram Naravan met him andi informed him that 
“ * 

Meer Kasim Khan cherished hostile intentions both against 
him (Ram Narayan) and the English. The Major believing 
his allegations' to be true went to the camp of Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan at daybreak with only a few followers to ascertain 
the true state of things. But he was much annoyed to find 
everything quiet. He found His Highness asleep in the female 
apartments and all things quiet in the camp. He left an Eng- 
lishman to apologize to tbe Nawab for his coming at so early 
an hour and went hom^ quite disgusted at the trick played by 
Ram Narayan. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan soon got up 
and saw the gentleman whom Major Cotes had left in hi| camp. 
This treachery on the part of Ram Narayan jsxasperated the 
Nawab, and he submitted a complete report of the incident to the 
Council at Calcutta, seriously complaining against the conduct 
of Major Cotes. The Major also went to Calcutta, The Council 
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dieapproved of his action and he had consequently to go home? 
In reply to his representation the Council at Calcutta wrote to 
the Nawab, giving him full powers regarding the administration 
oi Azimabad and authorizing him to check and audit the accounts 
©f Ram Narayan. Finding some defalcations in his accounts, 
he arrested Bam Narayan, kept him in custody, and confiscated 
all his proiierty, and seized all he could lay hands on. He 
also squeezed as much cash and assests as he could from the 
servants and dependants of Ram Narayan. Having finished this 
business, ho repaired to the fort, and busied himself in the work of 
general administration. He then picked a quarrel with Mahara- 
jah Shitai) Rae. The Maharajah was a shrewd man of business. 
He kept himself aloof from the Nawab, remained in his house 
with his armed retainers and kept on communication with the 

m 

Nawab from there. At last through the intercession of Major 
Creek Khan Bahidur, the Nawab was^ made to agree to the 
Maharajah'^s going to Calcutta and to his acting according to 
the directions given him by the Council at Calcutta. Hence it 
was that the Maharajah in company w'ith bis companions land 
attendants left for Calcutta by river. 

lie ap[)eared before the Council and represented his case. 
Nothing could be ])roved against bim, and he was therefore given 
the permission of living in state at the place he liked beat. 
]\rcssr8. Ellis and Neston were coming to Patna as members 
of the Council at Patna and the JMaharajah was asked to 
accompany them. 

Having finished the work of civil administraitiion, Meet 
Mohammad Kasim Khan devoted himself to the reorganization 
of the military department and placed it under the command 
of Gurgeen EUian. He thus equipped a strong army, 
admitting into it some of the veterans of the upper provinces. 
He' appointed Mohammad Naqi Khan Tabrezee the Paujdai’ of 
Beerbhoom and' cleputed him also to look after the discipline of 
the new army. He appointed Syed Mohammad Khan his deputy 
in the Bengal province and Maharajah Raj Bullubh his deputy 
in the province of Bihar. Maharajah Ram Narayan he dismissed. 
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He punished the refractory and unruly zemindars of Bihar, 
such as Kamgar Khan, Sunder Singh, Bunyad Singh, Pahalwan 
Singh, etc. In short the Nawab put new life into t the different 
departments of administration, and setting matters right to 
his entire satisfaction, proceeded to Shahs^ram. ’Here also he 
chastised the refractory zemindars, confiscated the x^^’opQrties of 
those who were most turbulent, and even killed some of those 
who were. most dangerous, and having restored complete peace 
and order in the place, he repaired to the foi’t of Rohtas. He 
arrested Shah-mal the officer in charge of the fort, kept him under 
surveillance, placed the fqrt in charge of his trustw orthy men, 
returned to Shahseram, and from Shahseratn proceeded to .Azim- 
abad. At Azimabad he imprisoned Raj llullubli, and appointing* 
Rajah Naubat Rae in his place, proceeded towards Mon<>;hyr. 
He made Moiighyr his capital, fortified the place, and lived ^ere 
with ease and comfort, and in right royal style. He fixed two 
days in a week for the Administration of justice, as was customary 
with the former kings. He himself presided as a judge and 
decided cases most impartially. His administration was vigorous 
and strong. He was ever anxious to administer even-handed 
justice, so much so Ithat whenever it was brought to his 
notice that big zemindars had foixjibly taken lands from poor 
tenants or poor zemindars he punished the usui’pers, and gave 
back the lands thus seized to those who were entitled to them. 

The meeting of Mr. Henry Vansittart with Meer Moham- 
mad Kasim Khan; the departure of Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan to the Sarkar of Champaran; the advance of 
Ourgeen Khan to Nopal; the night attack of the Nepalese; 
the return of Gurgeen Khan, and the rupture between 
Gurgeen Khan on the one side and Shamshuddaula and 
Meer Mohammad Khsim Khan on the other. 

J\Ir. Henry Vansittart Shamsuddaula was at this time in 
Calcutta. He left Calcutta for Monghyr with the object of 
seeing the Nawab. On his way he paid a flying* visit to Burdwan 
and MurshiJabad, and arrived at Monghyr on the 5t& J amadul- 
Awwal 1176, Hijri. The Nawab went to receive him at a dis- 
tance of tliree miles from the city and gave him a right royal 
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reception. He accommodated Mr. Vansittart in the building 
constructed by Gurgeen Khan on the Sitahund hill, and had 
tents pitched |or the accomrnoiation of his attendants and followers. 
Leaving Gurgeen Khan to attend on his guest ho repaired to the 
fort. The next day Shatnshuddaula paid a visit to the Nawab 
in the fort. The Nawab came to receive him up to the staircase 
and seated him closd to him on the masjidd ajnd made valuable 
presents to him. Mr. V ansittart was much pleased with the 
hearty reception accorded to him. The next day the Nawab 
paid a return visit to him and invited him to dinner. 
Mr. Vansittart also presented the Nawab the valuables he 
had brought from England. In response to the invitation 
Mr. Vansittart came to the Nawab's residence, dined and 
attended the nauteh party given in his honour. He inspected 
the* new army, organized under the superintendence and 
command of Gurgeen Khan, and remarked to the Nawab 
that the army was disciplined in the Asiatic style but was not 
a match for soldiers trained and disciplined in the European 
stylo. It would therefore be unwise for him to try conclusions 
with an army disciplined in the European style. He should 
bear in mind that he represented the Indian people, and his 
defeat would there Pore throw discredit on the whole of India 
and humiliate him in the eyes of the public. Mr. Vansittai*t 
also exhorted the Nawab to remain quiet and'refi^ain from 
acting in such a way as may disturb the existing relations 
between the English and Indian people and thus cause blood- 
shed. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan said that some native 
traders who carried on trade under the protection of the English 
caused him great loss, while the gain to the English was 
very little. He would therefore requegt Sbamshuddaula to 
allow him to arrest these traders with a view to put a stop to 
their trade. But Mr. Vansittart advised the Nawab to Wait 
and to apply to the Council at Calcutta where the matter would 
be considored and necessary orders passed. The Nawab instead 
of waiting till the final decision of the matter, sent an order 
to his men, calling upon them to act in a manner which may 
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woid a crisis till be received a favourable decision from tbe 
Council at Calcutta, which he hoped to receive very soon. But 
his officers could not manage the business in a taptful manner 
and began to interfere in the trade of the English. This caused 
a rupture between the Company's servants and the officers of the 
Nawab. The -result was that Mr. Ellis of the I^atna ^Factory 
arrested the men .of the Nawab. Mr. Mane of the Jahangir- 
nagar .Factory in bis own place arrested the Nawab^s •officers 
there and sent them to Calcutta with a recommendation that 
<be offenders might be punished for their illegal and unjustifiable 
conduct. In the meantime Gurgeen Khan, having heard of the 
wealth of Nepal through the Cashmirls and Armenians who 
traded in Lhassa, persuaded the Nawab to send an expedition to 
Nepal. As the Sirkar of Champaran bad only shortly come in to 
his possession, he himself proceeded to Champaran with a body of 
troops and sent Gurgeen Khan to Nejml wit h a strong detach- 
ment consisting of sepoys and English artillery. With the 
help of guides Gurgeen Khan rejiched the outskirts of the 
mountains of Nepal. A detachment of Gurgeen Khan forced. its 
way to the first summit of the mountain. As it arrived on the 
summit in the afternoon it had to pass the night there. The 
night was dark, and the Nepalese attacked the body under cover 
of night, killed most of them, and seized their ammunition. 
The next .mo'ning the vanquished soldiers made their e&eape and 
arrived in the camp of Gurgt^en Khan. The general fejt much 
dispirited and had to make his final retreat and subsequently 
appeared before the Nawab. The Nawab was much disconcerted 
and felt much humiliated and bad at last to leave the Sirkar of 
Champaran. He crossed the river at the Hajipur bank and 
.i,mved at Azimabad. . He did not ^meet Mr. Ellis, but camped 
at Bagh Jafar Khan, passing through the eastern gate. He left 
Meer Mehdi All Khan the Faujdar of the Sirkar of Shahabad, 
who was an experienced soldier, as his Deputy at,, Azimabad. He 
took Rajah Naubat Rae with him, and passing through Kyam- 
anpore, etc., reached Monghyr. Here he was informed that the 
English had imprisoned some of his officers in the districts 
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of Azimabad ajid Jabangirna^ar. He was maoh oif ended aud 
ordered his men to arrest the Gomashtas of the English and send 
them to him. He went further and submitted representations 
to the King and the Vizier, through Mirza Shamshuddin, 
praying fof heliJ . In the meantime the ofiScials ofiheNawab 
arrested some Gonfashtas of the Company and sent them to His 
Highness. The Calcutta CouQcil also wrote to the Nawab 
Informing him that he was quite at liberty to apply for the 
impos'ition of duties on the goods of English merchants. But 
the Nawab paid no heed to the instructions contained in this 
letter and exempted all sorts of goods from duty. He replied 
to the Company that inasmuch as he suffered considerable 
pecuniary loss in respect of the goods of merchants under the 
protection of the Company and the gain from petty trade was 
comparatively very small, be exempted all goods from duly. 
Regarding the Gomashtas of the Company who were im- 
pri^ned by his men he wrote that he would not release 
them so long as his servants were not released by the 
English and sent to him. This enraged the English, but 
they did not think it expedient to take any immediate steps 
in the matter. They however sent Messrs. Amiatt and Jessey 

with a'company of sepoys to the Nawab. These ^ 

Calcutta and proceeded to Murshidabad. Nawab Shamshud.laula 

wrote a- private letter to the Nawab telling him that.it was not 

possible for him to get his request regarding the imposition of 

duties on English tmdes granted by the Company but that he 

might be able to do something for him when a suitable oppor- 
tuity presented itself. It was therefore tbit His Higbne. 

should give a atting reception to Messrs. Amia an ^ 

were going to him as representatives of ilie Company, n g g 
I.«ded geB.,.1 gave him W advice. Th. S.aab J*. . b^ 

.h, admeaftio. of Sham.hadda.la and actal aga.a.t 

intern,.; of a, cempany which a. will .PI«« proved mnedW 
to him. 
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The artival Of Messrs. Amiatt and Jessey atMonghyr; 
their conversation withMeer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
and their attempt at laying the foundation of a firm 
friendship between him and the Bast India Coiaps^ny. 

Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan was perplexed to find that 
the Calcutta Council and he did not agree oiji material points. 
He thought that it was not desirable at that juncture to, allow 
JagatSeth Mahtab- Chand and his brother Maharaja Sharat 
Chand to remain at Murshidabad. And as there was %nuch 
difference between the high English officials and Meer Moham- 
mad Kasim Khan at the time^ and as J agat Seth and his brother 
whom he did not trust j were fully cognisant of it, he also thought 
it proper to keep them under proper control. He was also afraid 
that they might go to Calcutta and create mischief. He there- 
fore wrote to M eer Mohammad Taqi Khan to proceed immediately 
to Murshidabad, besiege the house of Jagat Seth and his brother, 
keep them in confinement, and after arrest make them over to the 
Armenian marankar wbsn he arrived with his army and then 
finally return to his own province. On receipt of the letter Meer 
Mohammad Taqi Khan proceeded to Murshidabad with his 
army and besieged the house of Jagat Seth and his brother. In 
the meantime the Armenian marankar arrived with his arjpy and 
Jagat Seth and his brother were arrested and compelled to go 
to Mongbyr with the Armenian. Cn arrival at Monghyr they 
were brought ‘into the presence of Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan. He apparently made friends with them and released 
them. He ordered a house to be ereqted for them at Monghyr 
and permitted them to attend the darbar as heretofore. But 
at the same time be ordered some of his men to watch them 
and prevent them going to any other place. In pursuance 
of the orders of Meer •Mohammad Kasim Khan^ Jagat Seth 
and his brother laid the foundation of their houses at a place 
pointed out to them. They passed their lives in a state of utter 
suspense. During this period the news came that Messrs. Amiatt 
and Jessey, the ambassadors sent by the Council at Calcutta, 
had arrived. Mc^er Mohammad Kasim Khan sent his brother 
Meer Abbas All and Raja Naubat Kai to receive them. The 
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ambassadors entered Monghyr in Zeekad 1176 Hijri and halted 
in the camp specially pitched for them. Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan paid them a visit when courtesies were exchanged. 'The 
next day Messrs Amiatt and Jessey^ Captain Johnson^ Mr. Clayton 
and other JEnglishmen called on Meer Mohammad Ks^dm Khan. 
He gave them dC warm reception ; offered them chairs to 
sit oh*,- occupied one chair himself, and made a present of some 
clothes and jewels -to Mr. Amiatt. He saw them down 
to the staircase- on their departure and got from them 
a promise to dine at his place. Mr. Amiatt with some other 
Englishmen went to the house of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
at night to dine. They enjoyed the dance and the display 
of fireworks and then returned to their camps. There were 
fre(j:uent interviews afterwards in which complaints were heard on 
all sides and in every visit was laid the foundation of enmity instead 
of that of friendship. In a state of helplessness, Mr. Amiatt and 
others asked for permission to depart^^ Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan after many changes of mood at last resolved that Mr. Jessey 
might remain at Monghyr till the time his imprisoned servants 
might return there after their release. With death staring 
him in the face Mr. Jessey remained at Monghyr and Mr. 
Amiatland others after taking leave of Meer Moham.nad Kasim 
Khan started for Calcutta by boat much dissatishcd. Mr ft is, 
semor„<,mb.r,wroteWft. Wn. IW to ^ 

.•.ni»u«d.„ta.aing brtmc.bi...»dMce. Moh.mm^ KM.™ 
Khan of which the inevitable result wouW he t la lej wou < 
have to go to war. He (the addressee) ought tlitrc or 
careful and cautious, be ready for active service, an o w 
possible for him to do. 

War between Mr. onttr. EUU and Uii 

Governor of A2iinabad.^d the District of Saran, who 

arrest by Bam Nidbi, . f the house ^dtbe, 

sent him to Monghyr ; destruction oi 
murder of Amiatt at 

Of Meen Mohammad EHis at Atimabad 

When the letter Me^ Mohammad Kasim 

who himself harboured lU-will t \ 
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iCIuLii; ko was sum that on the anival of Mr. Amiatt at Caleiitta 
be would receive orders to go to war with Meer Mohammad 
Kasim. Mr. Ellis Wrote to Major Carson who commanded the 
army at Azimabad to march with his army that very ''night and 
attack the fort and take it by the next morning. He, got wood 
and bamboo ladders made through Lis servant® and kept them 
sftfely in his house. He called Dr. Fullerton who was fti the 
city of Patna and informed him of his intentions. Major Carson 
arrived at his house with his army before midnight. He came 
out of his house and fixed the ladders near Barbanaki Khirki. 
The whole of the English army then entered the city. The 
English w^re divided into two sections, one proceeded to Gurhatta 
through Nauzarkatra and the other proceeded to the fort o£ 
Azimabad by the rampart near Pachhim Darwaza. As soon as 
the army entered the city, ’gunsj and cannons began to fixe. 
Some of those persons who were appointed by Meer Mehdi Ali 
Khan to guard the city wall, opposed the invaders, and were 
wounded. The news of the arrival of the English troops reached 
Mehdi Ali Khan. On that very night he took those men with 
him who were on the spot, ordered them to arm themselves, and 
somehow or other went as far as Gurhatta and met the English 
troops. In about aquirter of an hour most of these men were 
wounded and slain by the cannon of the British army and 
the remaining fled as fast as they could. They came out of 
Purab Darwaza in a great pauic and did not Stop till they 
reached Fatwah. They stopped there for some time before 
deciding to go to Monghyr. On arriving within the walls 
of the city, they began to enter the houses of the people 
and plunder them. 'J'his state of things lasted for about 
eix hours. While Meer Mehdi Ali Khan was halting at 
Patwah another army Which Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
had sent for his assistance and which was guarding the city walls, 
arrived. With the help of that army Meer Mehdi Ali Khan 
returned towards the city and entered it. He met the 
English’ army again. From both sides the English army 
received such injury by the firing of the guns and arrows 
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that it oould not atand. They fled from them and came ant of 
theeity and encamped. The fort of Azimabad again came into 
the possession of Meer Mehdi Ali Khan. His army collected in 
large nnrxAers at Barbanaki Khirki and began to cannonade the 
British army. Mr. Ellis could stand no longer and with the rest 
of his army came out of the foit during the last part of the night 
and • escaped tawards Banldpore. The next morning Meer 
Mehdi AU Khan came out of the fort with ‘the army which had 
arrived in the beginning and the army of Tallanga which had 
arrived at that time and started for Bankipore to meet riie 
English army. Mr. Ellis was informed of this, and finding his 
army unable to resist, embarked with it on boats and proceeded 
towards Chapra, and from there went towards the river Sarjoo, 
wdiich was the boundary line of the ] rovince of Shujauddaulah. 
Here Ram Nidhi the Faujdar of the district of Saran attacked 
Mr. Ellis in company with Shimroo and his comrades who 
Cl me fi’ora Buxar with troops. A1tlK>ugh Mr. Ellis had three 
battalions with him he could not oppose snecessfully. He was 
taken prisoner by Bam Nidhi and sent to Azimabad. Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan was at first quite depressed to hear 
of the capture of the fort of Azimabad l)y the English army 
and of the flight of Meer Mehdi All Khan ; but he was very 
■ much delighted "to learn of (lie defeat of the English by Meer 
Mehdi AH Khan, of the dig it of the Brilish and of the capture of 
Mr. Ellis by Ram Nidhi in the vicinity of Chapra. He came to 
his court in t1 e morning. The courtiirs presented themselves 
to congratulate him oa his recent military bui cesses and made 
presents to him. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan issued a pro- 
clamation and sent it to all his subordinates declaring that 
there was no more friendship between him and the English and 
they might therefore be killed wherever found, This older 
peached Mnrsbidabad and Mr. Amiatt and the other English- 
men who had arrived there were killed by the^ army. The 
heads .of persons thus killed were sent by the military officers 
to Meet Mohammad Kasim Khan. On the same day Syed 
Mohammad Khan, a Ueutenant of Meer Mohammad Kasim 
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pillaged the houses of Englishmen in Qasimbazar. Mr. 
Ellis and other Englishmen with cannons, guns and other arms 
and furniture of the Bankipore house, which had come into the 
possession of Bam Nidhi, ruler of the district of Saran, were sent 
to Mehdi Ali Khan who in his turn sent them to Meer ..Moham- 
mad Kasim Khan who put the arms he received under the cus- 
tody of Gurgeen Khan, and other things into his storehouse! He 
imprisoned Mr. Ellis and other Englishmen, and asked Sheikh 
Fiiihat Ali to ' guard them and to make suitable arrangements 
for their comfort, as they were men of high position and had 
held high offices. When Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan felt 
convinced that there was no other alternative but to fight with 
the English, he wrote to Mohammad Taqi Khan , ruler of Bir^ 
bhwm, and Syed Mohammad Khan, Deputy Governor of Mur- 
shidabacl, and other chiefs within his jurisdiction that he was noi 
on friendly terius with the English and thought it politic to fight 
them and that therefore they ought to be ready for action. 

When the letter reached Mohammad Taki Khan, ruler of 
Birbhoom, he made every arrangement for war and with all 
his army speedily started from Birbhoom for Catwa. Having 
reached there, he encamped with his array. When the lettejr 
reached Syed Mohammad Khan, Deputy Governor of Mur^ida- 
bad, he also made every arrangement for the campaign and sent 
his chiefs — Jafar Khan, Alam Khan, Sheikh Haibatullah Khan 
— and the chiefs of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan to assist Mir 
Mohammad Taqi Khan. Mir Mohammad Kasim Khan himself 
made preparations and kept himself ready for action. 

Consultation of the members of the Council with 
Shamsuddaulah for the Teappointment of Bleer Moham- 
mad Jafar Khan as Subedar of Bengal and the engage- 
ment of Meer Mohaihinad Taqi Khan on behalf of 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan against the English and 
an account of the subsequent events. 

When the news reached tht Council at Calcutta that Mr. 
Amiatt and other Englishmen had been killed by the army of 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan at Murshidabad, they were 
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furious. The members of the CoudcU assembled and hotly dis- 
cussed the matter with Shamshuddaula whom they thought to 
bo in sympathy with the iNawab and advocating Lis causd. 

With a ; view to exonerate himself from blame, 


Sbamshuddaula made a note on a j^iece of a piper stating 
that it would ]&e pditic to wage war after Mr. Ellis and 
other European* gentlemen were released and removed from 
the clutches of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan ; for other- 
^vise the Nawab would kill all the Englishmen who were 
imprisoned at the time of the commencement of hostilities 

When the members of the Council perused the note of 


Shamslmddaiik, they felt confirmed ia their opinion that 
he was pleading the cause of the Nawab, and as a matter 
of course, got irritated. They therefore recorded a note of 
liissent and asserted that they would not be satisfiM until 
Ihe unprovoked and cold blooded murder of Mr, Amiatt was 
fully avenged. Shamshuddaula .then read his note with 
the note of dissent: and put it into his pocket, and addmss- 
cd the Council : » I have been in consultation with yo«- 
it is necessary to fight with Meer Mohammad ' 

lie then took the members of the Council with him and 

li t, ..a .MUm the 

of fli. proving. After * loog 
lepe^ed rofmal. Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan took a vow 
mn the members to support him whenever their support 

.. ueeded, and 

made preparatious for actiou ag ^ 

Khan and with the oncers of^the^^ Company w^t^out oj 

Calcutta. As he was P* Khan and Alam 

the English army ahe^. g;de of the Bhagirathee 

Khan who were ,Meer Mohammad Taqi 

near Plassey 'with 500 sol battalions of the 

Khan thus came face to tace wi „,Tjaketrv of 

EmrUsh army Hostilities commenced, but the musketry oi 

imgUsti army. xiowerful for the forces of the 

the English army proved. too 

enemy, which could not stand and fled. , , 
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Next day tlie Bhgltsh armjr crossed the Bbagimthee and 
Saet the forces of Meet Mohammad Taqi Khan. As the 
arrangements made by Meer Mohammad Taqi Khaa^were tiiost 
defective, his army was cut to pieces. 

On hearing this terrible liews^ Syed Mohammad Khan, 
Deputy Governor of Murshidabad, left all the property 
of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan' on the spot, and started 
with Ills men for Monghyr without a single fight with 
the enemy. Two or three days after, on the 12th of 
Muharram 1177 Hijvi. Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan^ 
with Lis own and the British army entered Murshidabad 
and occupied the palace and took possession of all the property 
of Meer MoV.ammad Kasim Khan The citizens, young and old, 
appeared at the court and made presents and congratulated 
him on his conquests and his accession to the throne. His 
accession to the throne was proclaimed throughout Murshidabad 
by beat of drum. After stiying for five or six da^’s at Murshi- 
dabad and lAaviiig made arringements for another campaign, 
he came out of Murshidabad nnd started for Monghyr wHK 
his army, accompanied by the British military ofiicers 

On hearing (he news of the death of Meer Mohanjmad' 
Taql Khan and the flight of his army and the victory of 
the British forces [Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan got very 
nervous. But he summoned his courage and wont on steadily 
with his work. He first wrote to his Sardars, such as 
Sheikh Haibutullah Khan and others, asking them to await 
the arrival of fresh reinforcements. He then sent a force 
to Haibutullah Khan consisting of Asadullah Khan, with 
6,000 or 7,000 horse, Shamroo with 8 battalions and 16 
pieces of cannon and. Meer Nasir, the head of the 
Benedarans. This reinforcement reached the camp of 
fiaibutiQlah Khan, and the combined force remained anxiously 
waiting for the English army. Sher Ali* Khan, the 
Paujdar of Purneah, also joined the army. The English 
force together with the army of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan 
also arrived in tin:ie to meet the forces of Meer Mohammad 
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Kasim Khan The fight began on Tuesday the 2lst Muharriim, 
The troops of Meet Mohammad Kasim Khan took the offen- 
sive, and opened fire and commenced cannonading* The 
English army, as usual, remained stationary and inactive for 
a time. soon as the Nawab^s ariry, advancing, reached 
the range of th€f English cannons, the English army opened 
fire \^ith such deadly effect that the Nawah^s army was 
completely routed and so much demoralized did it become 
that it fled, pell-mell, from the battlefield and rested only 
at the Oudh Nallah, where another detachment of Meer 
Moliammad Kasim Khan'^s army was stationed. 



XII.-— Birth, Childhood andPubor^ty and 
Death Customs of the Pabri Bhuiyas. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra M. A. 

The commencement of each successive stage in the life of 
a Pabri Bhuiya, as of almost all tribes and castes, is marked by 
ceremonies V intended either to relieve the individual from the 
harmful spiritual influences peculiar to the out-going stage or to 
assimilate his nature to the new state of life he is entering 
and making [the entry into the new state safe and prosperous* 
The various ceremonies observed at the idifferent stages of 
a Fabrics life except marriage are briefly described in the present 
paper. An account of the marriage customs will be given in 
a future paper. / 

Birth. 


An expectant mother has to take certain jjrecautions to 
protect herself and; particularly the child in the womb against 
evil spirits. She may not go to the jungles and hUls and in 
fact she may not leave the heudi except to go to the stream for 
bathing purposes. She is not allowed to see smoke rising 
from a cremation so that matani and ckurni spirits that frequent 
a cremation ground may not do any. harm to her and the child 
in her womb. 


' In cases of difficult labour, vows are made to Dharam 
Deota (the Supreme God) and to Basumata 
Difficult I-ahour. (^he Earth goddess) to facilitate delivery. 

The head of the family .addresses the deity saying, Thou 
didst generate the child in the womb ; now bring it out 
safely.* We shall offitr thee a&Bhat {arua • rice) and bUuI 
(molasses) or jpond^'a (fowl) (as the case may be) in case 
of safe delivery ; otherwise (in the event of misc|irriage) 
blame ^11 attach to Thee,*'^ A few days after birth, when 
mother iind^ child have been ceremonially purified, the vow 
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fulfilled by offering the promised sacrifices and offerings. In a 
case of difficult labour, covers of all vessels in the house are taken 
out and thrown away to facilitate delivery through sympathetic 
magic. No male is permitted to enter the hut during labour 
pains and before delivery. The delivery takes place in a portion 
of the hut set apart as the lying-in compartment. 

As soon as a child is born, the navel string is cut by the 
father^s mother (aji) ot by some other woman standing in the 
same relation, in a classificatory sense, to the baby. She 
receives about half a pound of rice for her labour, and on the 
occasion of the child^s name-giving ceremony gets a pot of 
boiled rice and meat called sutra-hdndi. The umbilical cord 
is buried by her outside the house. The babe is washed iu 
tepid water shortly after birth. In the case of a male child, 
the navel string is severed with an arrow, in the case of a girl 
with a knife or a splinter of bamboo. 

For eight days after parturition, th,e parturient woman gets 
only rice and fried nim {Melia azadirachia ) leaves and salt for her 
meals. She is not permitted to take ^ther pulses, vegetables, fich 
or flesh. So long as the child cannot sit up, she may not take 
Ifeh, flesh, pumpkin, and the hiri pulse as these are believed to 
cause sickness to the child. 


The ceremonial impurity of a parturient woman is removed 


Ceremonial 

Impurity. 


by inptalraents. Thus, after eight days 
from delivery, when the clothes and 
other article used in the confinement roHm 


are purified by washing, and not before that, the members of the 
family may take drinking water at her hands, but she may not 
yet cook food for them nor enter the kitchen. After the child 
is named, some time after the eightji day and before the 
thirteenth day of its birth, members of the other P^bri families 
Jnay take drinking water from her hands, and cooked food from 
the other xnen:Jt)ers of the family but not yet from the parturient 
woman* herself. The other taboos continue as before. .On the 


day of the name-giving ceremony, old cooking vessels are cast 
away and new vessels used. It Is only after four months fi?om 
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birth of a son and fire months from the birth of a datighter 
that the final purification takes place. Relatives are entertained 
at a feast ; and from that time she may enter the kitchen, 
cook food for mamberB of her family and her tribe, and 

they may all take food and water at her bands. ‘ Until this 

final purification, the husband of the parturient woman, like the 
Woman herself, ma,y not approach the seats of the deities when 
any puja is being performed, nor may hebffer any sacrifio€f. 

A child born with one or more teeth is believed to bring ill- 

Other cos- ^ parents, and, it is said, is generally 

toxna ^ Cfiimeo- suffocated and thrown into a stream. Twins 
ted with [^ohora \hhdtoa) are maoh prized. To avoid 

the death jof an infant whose elder brothel’s 
and sisters died prematurely, the mother of the infant leaves it 
in a manure-pit saying — All my children die prematurely. 
What shall I do with a fresh child ? Here I leave it 
Another woman who is tjfcere, exclaims ^^This child is mine^% 
and forthwith takes it up in her arms and carries it home. 
Subsequently the mother ^of the child brings it back from the 
house of the other woman. 

Name-sriving (Nam-Tora) 

* * • 

On a day between the eighth jand twentieth day from the 
birth of a child, a name is selected with the following rites. 
All the Pabri women of the village are invited to the hopse, and 
some of them cook rice and pulse in earthen vessels for a feast. 
m meat may be cooked or eaten that day at the house. Some 
near k%bumb woman (agnate) of another family prepares a sort 
of pudding by boiling rice flour witbsesamum seeds (rdst). This 
is offered first to the ancestor-spirits, and then a bit of it is 
given to the child to .eat, and then the rest of it is eaten by all 
the women present. The floor of the hut is cleaned with 
oowdving and water, and on a spot so cleaned n circular diagram 
is drawn with turmeric powder. Inside this circle is placed 
a jug of water mixed with turmeric powder. Elderly womea 
sit down in front of this vessel but outside the di^gran?* 
One of them drops into the water of the jug a giam f>^ 
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sesamBm togeth^fr with a grain of ripe, and at the same time 
pronounces the name of a certain relativelof the child* If it is a 
male childj the first grains of sesamnui and rice are dropped” in 
the name of the paternal grandfather of the child. If the rice 
sinks into the water, the woman says, Nc, he (the gra£dfather) 
has not come If the rice floats, it is taken out and placed on 
the heah of the child^ the woman saying, Yes, he has come/^ 
If the first grain of rice sinks down, another grain of rice and 
One of sesamum-seed are dropped into the water in the name suc- 
cessively of one paternal grand-uncle after another. If still the 
rice sinks, names of fatheris paternal grandfathers and grand- 
uncles are tried in succession. When ultimately the rice floats, 
the- woman exclaims, Y(*s, he is come And the name of 
the relative at whose name the rice floats is selected as the name 
of •the child. If the rice does not float at the name of the 
father^s grandfather or grand-uncles, the same process is repeated 
in the names of other deceased agnatic relations one after 
another while fresh grains are dropped in the name of each ; and 
the name at which the grain of rice floats, is the name selected. 
In the case of a female child, the father'^s mother is first named, 
then fatheris aunts in succession, then the father^s grandmother 
and grand-aunts, and so on. In the case of both sexes it is 
only after the names of deal agnatic relations are exhausted 
that the names of maternal relations may be taken. All the 
names taken must be those of deceased relations ; for the child 
is supposed to be the reincarnation of some dead relative. 

After a name has been selected, relatives and tribe-fellows 
of the famjlly may take food in the house, but no food cooked 
by the mother of the baby will be eaten by them until four 
mouths from the birth in the case of 4 ^ male child and five 
months in the case of a female child. Baides the name^ thus 
selected, some children get pet names or nicknames. After the 
clothes used by the mother and child have been sent to the 
washeriiian'’s ( Dhoba Behara^s ) house, the father of a first child 
will fasten a new thread round his Wife^s neck# The Fabfi# 
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whom I questioned about the object of this Ihifead^tyiuy, could 
ns^ign no other reason for it except that it is an lincieiit dustom. 

Disposal of Milk-^teetli. 

Cast milk-teeth of children are thrown awaj Iby a parent 
or brother or sister saying, Here ! take this old tooth and srive 
a new tooth in its place 

First Hair-cuttings 

Prom two to five months after the bjrth of a child, the hair 
or foatal hair’ ) of the child is shaved for the first 
time by the mdmu or mother^s brother, and the father or mother 
of the child takes the hair to the nearest stream and casta the 
hair into the water. The child is then bathed by the mother. 
The mother^s brother bathes and is then regaled with liqnor ^d 
treated to a feast. He is presented with a new cloth for his offices. 
Neither tattooing nor cicatrization is practised by the P&b|^ 
Sax-piercing* 

At the age of four or five years, when the child is able to 
walk about, a paternal grandmother or grand-aunt pierces its ears 
with a thorn of the samndrar phera or bush* When 

the pain consequent on such ear-piercing abates, either a small 
reed or a thin piece of wood is inserted into each hole to widen 
it or brass mudras (ear-ringB) are worn. No feist is given 
to relatives nor are any other rites observed. 

Mensl^aticsi. 

A femnie is oonsidered (^emonially .t^olean and is under a 
taboo for a week after evcrym^nstruation. During this period 
she is not allowed to touch any cooking utensils or water vessels; 
nor will any male member of her family or tribe, not even her 
husband, take food or drink touched by her, nor sit down on 
the same mat or other seat with her. Women alone may drink 
water touched by hef and sit on the same mat with her, but 
j^even^they will not lat food cooked by her. She has to sleep 
on a separate mat by herself. On the eighth day she will her- 
self wash her clothes in ashes and hot wateri^and then take 
a bathi Then she will anoint her body with oil and turmeric 
paete and with a fragrant paste made of pounded SaiiM 
and blossoms of the Champa liower. 
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Truiniug in the Dormitories^ 

BojTfl sad gitls sleep with their parents till about their seveatb 
or eighth year a£ter which they are admitted into their roi^peo- 
tive dormitories* Che common, dormitory for the Pabri boys of 
a village ia/jslled the Mar^a-ghat and that for girls the Changrm* 
6asa. In some villages the Dhangrln^basa is adjacent to the 
and in few. villages the Dhangnn-bdBa and the 
Man^a^gkdr has* only one partition wall between them. In some 
villagesi however, the common Dhi'jgrirfbdsd no longer exists 
but the girls of the village sleep in the house of some lone 
widow or are distributed in more than one such house. When 
public officers or other important personages visit the village 
or a party of Pabri guests come to the village for marriage 
negotiations or other purp )se&, they are accommodated in the 
M^ryia-^ghar^ and the boys sleep either in the Meld*ghar or some 
other vacant hut in the village.^ 

In these dormitories^ boys and girk are trained in habits of 
obedience and instructed in their duties to their elders and supe- 
riors and also in dancing and singing. The older boys exercise 
authority over the younger boys of the dormitory who have to 
fetch water in the morning aiid^ bring tooth-picks for the older 
boys to* wash their faces and clean their teeth ; they have to 
sweep the floor of the M^ind^-gliar every morning and clean it 
with cowdung and water, and bring" wood from the jungle and 
keep the wood burning at night to keep the Manda-ghar warm y 
they have to shampoo the legs of the older boys and run their 
errands. The elder boys allot these duties to different batches 
of boys m turns. They are instructed by the older boys in their 
duties to their elders and superiors and in the different tunes and 
melodies of their songs and in playingupoa the chdng. One or two 
of the older boys act as leaders of Ihe dormitory boys, chastise 
them when tliey neglect their duties or othewise go wrong. They 
may expel a member of the dormitory found in intrigue, ^with 
a kuHvifb (agnatic) girl. It is the leaders who decide as to the 
village where they are to go for dances on any pariicukr night. 
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The ©Idei? girls exercise similar authority over the younger girls. 
The latter have to perform similar duties for their dormitory and 
for the elder girls as the younger boys have to do for their dormi** 
tory and for the older boyctf The older girls instruct^the younger 
girls in the diiferen^ steps of the ehdnp dances, in the different 
tunes and melodies of their songs, and in the way they should 
Behave themselves to the boys of other villages who c5ine to 
dance with them in their village and to whose villages^ they 
ihomselves go for dances. 

Sickness and Death 

All sickness is believed by the Pabris to be tbs infliction of 

Catis^ of sick> offended or mischievous spirit. A protract 

ness. ted illness is attributed to the Mamm bhuts 

or the spirits of persons whose manes have nob 

been ceremonially taken h\ck to the house. The ancestor-spy-it, 
though ordinarily beneficent, may cause illness to some member 
of the family if the hliiUr^ or tbe inner tabernacle set apart for 
them, is polluted by the intrusion of some ceremonially unclean 
person. Other deities miy cause sickness if there is any defect 
or remissness in the periodical offerings or sacrifices to them. 
Bautin or the f imillar spirits of ^particular individuals may also 
cause illness and even death, but generally they aflSiBt only 
members of the house where they have their seits. They 
ordinarily cau^e minor ailments such as sores and absaesses on 
the neck or feet of pors >n8 entering their dstkdns or seats while 
such intruders are ceremonially unclean j but sometimes they 
may even cause some fatal illness to such intrudes. Vows of 
sacrifices are made to them to make them forbear, Bordmy Gdi-srl 
and other village-deities may cause epidemics when offended, but 
they ordinarily protect the village from epidemics and other 
misfortunes. ChUrdngi. is a minor spirit who afl^icts people with 
nighi-mares. The patient shakes off the Cfittrdngi spirit by 
turning round on bis bjJ and thus rids himself of a night- 
mare. 

The friends of a sick man call in a spirit-doctor called th' 
to fmd out which particular spirit is responsible fox 
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trouble. The methods o£ the Eauria will bo described in a later 
chapter. In the case of any affliction through a Masdni spirit, the 
mn^oMd ceremony is performed by the Edurid waving four times 
over the be\d of the patient four grains of rice w^’apped up in a 
leaf and tht^^wlng the bundle aw<ay while b'dding the Mudni spirit 
(who is addressed* by name) to depart. In the case of an inflic- 
tion by the ancestor spirits, they are promised an offering of jdu 
(riee-pudding) cooke I in a new earthen vessel and are asked to re- 
tiini into their hdnria or earthen v;^l in which they are believed 
to reside inside the bhitar. In cases of epidemic, the Dihuri makes 
offerings of water to BordM and Gdi-irl and to other gods of 
the village and the adjacent hills. Certain roots and herbs are 
also administered to the sick. These folk-medicines will be 
described in a subsequent chapter. 

When all remedies fail and the sick man dies, the corpse is 
laid with its head to the south and is besmeared with oil and 
turmeric paste. Those who can afford tp do so cover the corpse with 
a new cloth, but do not take off the del cloth which the deceased 
had on. The corpse is carried out of the house face upwards 
and feet pointing north, wrapped in a mat and tied to a wooden 
pole. While the corpse is being taken out of the house, the 
womdn increase their wailing. As soon as the coipse is carried 
out, one or more women clean the floors and courtyard of tbo 
house, with cowdung and water and throw away all earthen 
necking vessels. Females do not go to the bunal-place or 


cremation-ground. . . 
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iMiwt eon ot the deceaied first tlmms a faandfal of eart^ into the 
Ig^iare and then other eons do {the same; next the Jkutumh and 
then the ianSiuBperioTm the same rite in Hononr of the deceased. 
Mnaily all fill in the grave with earth. Fieoes of) st^ne {PMhar 
g&idi} are piled ovei; the grave^ and over these stones thorny 
twigs and hushes are spread so that wolves an^ other beasts may 
ndt disturb the grave. In the case of a cremation the corpse is laid 
on the funeral pile with head to the south/" the eldest son ^first 
puts fire to it and then the other sons, next the iuSumbs, 
and'finally the bandbus put fuel wood over the corpse. When 
a pregnant woman dies, the, child is taken out of the womb and 
buried at some distance from the grave of its mother. 

When the men return from the burial-place or cremation- 
ground, as the case may be, they have their nails pared 
and the hair round the scalp shaved by some Bandhu, 
All Jcutumb males in the village, young and old, have 
their nails pared and tlie hair round their scalps shaved. 
But the widow and daughters of the deceased need not 
get their nails pared. The clothes of all the men who 
attend a burial or cremation as also those of all members 
of the deceased^s family are made over to the Vhoba ^ekdfd 
for washing ; and they all wear new or washed clothes, and 
those who have none borrow such clothes from some heigh- 
bours. The Bhobd Behdrd washes the clothes with hot watfer 
and ashes and puts them out to dry. Tho dothes brought 
back the same evening or nextriijotafeig when rice is given to 
him to boil and eat. A feast is provided to all relatives-— 
BMdhue as well as Kutumh^^ Only Bandhus may act as cooks 
for this feast. When the relatives take, a few days to collect 
the necessary provisions for a feast, the various purifioatoiy 
observances such as the shaving of the head and paring of tho 
nails of all people tainted with death-pollution ts also of the 
members^ of the family of the ^ deceased and the changing of 
old clothes for new ones are toimilarly delayed. 
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Except in tlie cose of a woman dying in childbirtli or during 
CalUng tlie P^^g^^ancy, and of persons who have be«a killed 
^des of the by tigers, or have died of snafce-bite, fall^ 
cholera, and smalUpox, the shades of other 
dead peopleware conducted back to the houac either on the third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth or eleventh days from the day b£ death with 
the following rites rAt sunset a party of relatives— either kutumh$ 
otbandhttnot both— of •the deceased start from the deceased^s 
house and proceed in the direction the grave or cremation 
ground. One of the party carries either two sickles^ one in each 
band, or a brass cup in his left hand and a stick in his right 
hand, and another carries a new earthen vessel containing rice- 
flour, and a third man carries an earthen .vessel in which goat^s 
flesh has been cooked. When the party arrives at the boundary 
of the village, three sticks are ^ planted into the ground in 
the form of a tripod, and the earthen vessel in which goat^s 
flesh has been cooked is placed over iUand smashed into pieces. 
While the vessel is being broken, the men call aloud the 
deceased by name and cry, Come, come I Do thou enter the 
hut^^ Then the spirit attracted by the smell of the cooked 
flesh, is believed to come there and enter the earthen vessel 
containing rice-flour, and is carried home, The man with 
the brass cup strikes the cup with the stick, or if the man carries 
two sickles he strikes one against the other. When they reach 
home, the people in the house ask them, How has the spirit 
come V* Then some one examines the rice-flour and looks out 
for the footprints of the animal which is believed to have 
carried the spirit on its back. Something resembling the foot- 
print of an elephant, or a cow, or an ox; or a cat, or an ant or some 
other animal is always imagined to be present in the rice-flour, 
and the exclaims. See I Here is the footprint of the 

epirit^s vehicle I The spirit has ridden home on 8uch-and|such 
(names) an animalV' The rice-flour is now burnt and eaten by 
the seven men* who have brought the spirit home. A fowjf 
which \^sleft in the bhUdt or inner tabernacle before the party 
went to fetch the spirit is now sacrificed and its blood offered to 
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the ancestor spirits. Then some iutumb or agnate of tha de^^ased 
|>ttts rice on a leaf-plate placed on the fl lor of the hkiiar^ and 
offers the rice first to the spirits of all the aneeators and other 
members of the family who predeceased the person* whose shade 
has just been brought home, and finally to the neyr shade or 
spirit. From the day of burial or cremation until now, every 
day, a son or younger brother of the deceased hasdieen carrying 
a leaf-cup {don^a) of boiled rice to the boundary (ydea-w#r) of the 
village and putting it down on the grofind for the aourisliment 
of* the spirit of the deceased. 

Aft^ these sacrifices and offerings have been made to the 
shade now installed in its old home, the members of the family 
become freed from death-pollution. Until now they have been 
under a taboo ; no member of the tribe would take food or drink 
water at their hands. On the first day of pollution, their n^als 
are cooked for thorn — ^or at least the cooking-pot is put upon the 
hearth — by some agnat^of theirs not belonging to the family. 
In some villages during all these days of pollution they are 
provided with food cooked at the houses of their neighbours. 

Birth and Death Customs among the Khandait Bhuiyas. 

The Hinduized Bhuiyas of the plains, under the influence of 
Brahman priests, have modified their ancient customs relating to 
birth and death to some extent. They now observe only eleven 
days of ceremonial pollution after the birth of a male as well as 
of a female child. On the eleventh day only the child’s parents 
have their nails pared and the clothes of the m^bers of the 
family are washed. A S^ahman' pfhst performs a mutilated 
form of the Horn ceremony. 

To select a name for the child the same method is employed 
as by the Pabri Bhuiyas. 

The Khandait Bhuiyas have adopted the Hindu custom of 
ceremonial feeding of the child with rice for the first time. This 
ceremony is performed in the fourth month of th^ child’s life or 
later. Some elderly member of the family puts into the mouth 
of the child a little kthir or rice boiled in milk after a portion 
has been offered to the gods. A feast is provided to relatives* 
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On the fifth, seventh or ninth year of its life a Khandait 
Bhuiya child has its ears perforated. A barber perforates the 
ears with ajnetal pin. Relatives are entertained on the occasion 
but no religious rites are observed. 

The nfore well-to-do Bhuiyas practise cremation whereas the 
poorer; Bhu^as bury their dead. But, rich or poor, all must 
bury the cor^c of women dying during pregnancy and the corpses 
of ufembers of their families who die of cholera or small-pox or 
snake-bite. In the case of the < 30 rpse of a pregnant woman, 
the child is taken out of the womb and burieo separately at 
some distance from each other, as among tbe PSbjis ; in some 
places the corpses of the woman and the embryo are burled on 
opposite banks of a stream for it is believed that spirits cannot 
cross a stream. The shade ot the deceased is invited back to the 
house and incorporated with the pitrus or ancestor-spirits with 
similar ceremonies as among the Pabri Bhuiyas. 



XIII.— Use of Charms in Ancient Indian 
Literature. 


By J'K. Sauaddar, B-A- 

It is evident from even a cursory glance at the ancient 
books of the 'Aryans that they were mightily afraid of two 
thihgs, Diset^se and Demons, Disease was, of course, a necessary 
corolla^ of living, while Demons, Evil Spirits and the like 
were the requisite attributes of a primitive people and very 
likely both went hand in hand, Disease being very oftea 
attributed to Demons 

BiseaBo, 

The Science of Medicfne had not, of course, taken any hold 
then, and as is the custom with all primitive people,* the best 
•way to escape out of the clutches of the various diseases 
pevalent then, was to take recourse to charms. Various are 
the references to the use of charms in the Vedas and s]^cially 
in the Atharvaveda. Of the many diseases, consumption 
seemed- to be more prevalent than others and was also ’rjj^tl^ 
apprehended. 'Atharva Book 3, Hymn 11 speaks of a chat^* 
for the recovery of a sick person in extreme dan^r ^ death, 
suffering from unmarked decline and consumption. Book 7, 
Hymn 85 * is also a charm against consntnption, while if we 

are to believe in Book 2 Hymn 3 * it was already being 

... . . , . ■ . ' ' 

^ ** SickDCifi amoDg aniAalg equally with Bichneas among men ia all hut 
tmivemlly believed to due to possession.'^— Sir J. M. Campbell. 

e translation^ p. 95. 

» ^991. 

* Xhid, p. 60. So let the plagne^destroying plant remove inherited 
disease* ** *Forthease of things as charms seethe latter part of this article* 
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considered as a hereditary disease. Book 2, Ifymn 9 • 
speaks of a dangerous disease and of the charm necessary to 
cure it. 

Fever had also taken its hold, for we find in Atharva Book 7 
Hymn 106® a chai'm against fever. Diarrhtea or dysentery was 
another of jthe diseases to which the Aryans were liable and 
for which they had juo nse a charm. The procedure to he 
adopted on this occasion was something to be special The 
head of a stalk of Munja grass {Saecharum Mmja) was to be 
tied to a cord j then, perhaps, it was to be suspended from ’the 
neck of the patient or to be otherwise attached to his body. 

As the discharged arrow hangs between heaven and earth", so 
the grass was to stand between the patient’s ailment and 
aitava ( diarrhcea in an acute form or dysentery), that is to 
prevent the indisposition from developing into serious disease. 

In spite of the hard open air labohr to which they had to 
submit themselves, the Aryans suffered from constipation and 
the use of a charm in Book 1 Hymn 3 ® is a proof of the same. 
The Aryans, it seems, suffered occasionally from opthalmic 
complaintff also and they tried to acquire superhuman powers 
of sight by charms®. To cure themselves from insanity they 
resorted also to charms“. Charms were also tised as 

s Griffith’s traBslation, p. 61. ThU hymn asks i)a««Wisio (an anmlet 
of ten kinds of holy wood) to save one from the hands of QrMi (a female Bend 
who smses men and canses death and disease). 

• Ihid, p. 884. “ May he, the lawless one, who comes alternate or two follow- 
ing day,. » Fever is aidtessed here as a Male peva, though according to Baring- 
Gould <« Pest or fever was formerly and is still among the superstitious people, 
held to be a female deity or spirit of evil «. Book 1, H. 26 speaks of “ God of the 
sickly yellow "—Does it refer to the modem " Yellow Fever ” f 

^ Athavva B. 1, 2, * - ,;i 

« Ihid, p.|4 « het the channels pour their burthen free as of old . 

* Book 4, 20. The holder of the charm (a plant) ** sees in front, sees 

behind, sees afar away, sees the sky, firmament and earth. ........... 

Book 6, H. 111. 
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^ pceveutiv© against Jattndicfe causing jrello^ese leprosy^^^ 
rheumatisoa scrofula ccmgh and pustules Even 
for a man who was at the point of death charms to 
secure {health, long life, prosperity ( and fame *) were not 
wanting^®- Not to ^ speak of curing sufferers, like, Orpheus, 
the Aryans even tried to recall a departed ^rlt by the use 
of a chaarm 

Bemons aJid Evil Spilrita] 

Demons and Evil Spirits, as I have already said, had also 
their full share with the primitive Ajyans, In the AtharVa- 
veda, Book 1, Hymn 17 there is mentioned the use of 
charms against fiends who rise in troops at night time, when 
the moon is dark while the next hymn is a charm to avert 
evil spirits of misfortune and wickedness/^ Fiends apd 
goblins had to be fought with charms while evil spirits 
in general who ventu^fod to disturb the Aryans had to iace 
charms before they could actually touch their victims. It seems 
this was a more than ordinary spirit for he is distinctly 
mentioned ^ and for whom a charm had to bo manufactured . 
The punishment sought for was evidently exemplary, for he 
was to be banished to prevent further mischief. There were 
certain spirits who troubled women only and a charm was 
designed to exorcise those evil spirits whose jurisdiction was 
confined to’ ladyfolk. Charms probably were not fully success*^ 
ful, for prayers had also to be resorted to 


AtBarvaB. 1. H. 22. 

1® Atharva B, 1'23 and 24. 
1* Athaira B. 8*9. 

1* Atliarva B. 6'25. 

1® JItharva B. 6*95. 

1® Atharva 6*26. 
Atharva,B. 8-3. 


1® Atharva B. 10-8. 

Atharva B. 8*2. 

43riffith»B Atharva, p. 29, also 

*1 p. 22* 

« nid, 6*32. • 

»» IJtU, 19*36. 

/m, 6113. 


** Atharva B. 8'3. 
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To combat both disease and devils, a charm was necessary, 
as we find in Atharva Book XIX, Hymn 36*6. Whatever 
Megasthenes may observe about the veracity and all the other 
qualities at the time of the great Mauryasi thieves were in 
existence ewn in early times and charms had |o be manufactured 
against the undiscoi-ered thief 

Charms al?o had their proper shares combating dreams and 
nightmare. In the Atharvaveda, there are references to these, 
at least in three places, to the preparation of charms against evil 
dreams 

There was also the use of charms to increase bodily beauty. 
Hair had been and will be, of course, always a matter of great 
consideration and there are references to the use of charms to 
promote the growth of hair People, as it would appear, 
were always afraid, from? time immemorial, of barber’s itch 
and thus we see the necessity for a pharm to accompany the 
shaving of the beard^®. There were also the use of charms 
to remove ( ill-omened ) personal marks and under this 
circumstance it is hardly necessary to mention that charms 
were in existence to remove evil bodily characteristics from 
a woman 6*. 

In the Vedic age, charms were also used to win love 
and specially to win a maiden’s love and further, to win 
and secure a girl Charms had also to be invented to win 

This was an amulet produced by “ a hundred men”, which could 
chase hundred consumption hundred she-fieuds, a hundred o£ gandarbhas 
and apsaras 0 s, a hundred of dog-mated nymphs 

Atharva B. 7*95. 

Book 6-7 (a charm ogiinst dreim), 7-100 (a ^h irm against nightmare), 
7*101 (a charm against the same). 

Atharva B.6-80 apd*6T37. I * »» Atharva B. 6*68. 

Atharva B * ** Atharva B.61, 

Atharva B. 6*7 and 8 and 2*30. 

( Atharva 


Atharva B.3-25. 
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obedl^aoe of subjects, while they were also em{Aoysd to 
win the &vour of the seipents of all the regions under heaTen.** 


^ IffiiaoeUaneons dumna.., 

I DOW give a short list of oharois ut^ for varloue 
miscellaneous purposes : — 

(1) Charms on the occasion of the ereofcion of a* newly 
bnllt house by which all the^malignant spells and 
charms, by which the various parts of the houle are 
tied and bound, are removed 


(2) Charms to remove sterility and to assure the birth of 
male children 

(8) Charm against witchcraft 

(4) Charm against poison Each isftxnza of the hymn 

is to be repeated as a charm to the poison or disettse 
which it specifies. 

(5) Charm to win^tsuccess in gambling 

(6) Charm against fear 

(7) Charm for the restitution of an expelled king 

(8) Charm against tigers, wolves and other creatures 

and charm for the discomfiture and destruction 
of hostile priests 

(9) Charm to secure victory 

(10) Charm to effect the reconciliation of estranged 

friends 


(11) Charm for the destruction of vermin 


•• Atbarva X'4 Saute chims are tefenned to also in later times frequently* 
Kathasaritsagar and Buddhist books often refer to them. 


Atharva B.9-8. 
Aiharva B.8’28 


« Atbarva B.2-15. 
** Atharva B.8'8. 


•• Athaxva B.6*14. 

Afcbam 11*7*50. 
^ At}mm B»2*8* 


^ Atharva B.5-8. 
« Atharva B 5*20. 
Atharva B.6’43* 


♦’’Atharva B.C*60. 
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(12) Cliapm against jealousy 
(18) A battle charm 

There wer^ also the use of charmr to inaugurate the construe* 
lion of a house and on starting on a journey 

* Tmngs used as ChariM. 

Various were thej things used as charms. Lead was a powerful 
oharm against fiends for ^it verily repelled all sorts of them : — 
"This overcomes Vishkhanda, this drives the voracious 


fiends away t 

" By means of this I have overthrown all the plskhi's 
demon brood. 

If thou destroy a cow of ours, a human being or a steed, 
We pierce thee with this piece of lead so that thou 
mayst not slay our men^^ 

There was aiso the use of ointment for protection from all 

sorto of CTib, that '■ lonas md ciosli soiyrm ” 

Amolote of vatioM tinda wore «!«d: An amnW of «heU is 

monlionrfinAtharYaB.1. H.W. This slisll was prodoiod from 

the rain tial f.U into the sea from the windj iky and ‘1“ ."*’!“ 
hue. of it. living crene from the bright flashes of lightning. 
This anrelet; it may be mentioned, was osd by " 

panying invertitnr. Another mnnlet i»m»«d j 
L L. n, threads, one of goM, one of .il»g. an djne^j^ 

Atliwva B.7 46. 

Athafva B.8*8. 

w Atharva B.7-60. ^ j • 4 .u„ a fhivrva. 

«Atharva 1-16. 

though it iB nowhere clearly dehned. It may ^ 

(slfeandha)* 

Atharva B.4*9. 

» QriffitVstr«fi.Utioii p. IM. tlmM since the days of Clysoe 

Iran and steel have evorywhoM » , 

been powerful against febosts and m spir apirit-saving power of 

charm is well kniwn,i^ay8 Sir J. Camp . highest guardians.** 

iron is shovgi by the dread o! iron a u ^ 

Walhouse has also ob8<‘rved that ** the too or p jwerJul . channi 

ntek or near the coins, wearing an iron r.ng set w.th pearls 

against demons. "Cf also Elswoitby-The Evil bye. 
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each of which contained three protective powers, that is one for 
each of the vital airs on which the life of the wearer depended.^® 
Pieces of wood are mentioned in the Athavav^^da as being 
used as charms An amulet of wood called Banavrikshaj 
made of ten kinds^ of holy wood, was employed in the process 
of recovering a patient. Amulets of various sorts were algo used 
as charms to secure the supremacy and success of a dethroned 
king on his restoration to power Amulets of wocAi were 
used a*8 charms to secure the defeat and destruction of the 
wearer's enemies Amulets of gold were efficacious as 
charms accompanying investiture for life, for glory, for long 
life lasting through a hundred autumns'' While amulets of 
Parna {Palasa) were used by a king to strengthen his position 
and confirm his authority " 

Plants are frequently mentioned as being used as charms. 
The efficacy of these pl|iints depended in a great measure upon 
the difficulty of procuring them. Even superhuman powers of 
sight could be acquired by the use of plants and charms : — 
Through thee, O God-like plant, 

** May I behold all creatures that exist. 

Three several heavens, three several earths, 
and these six regions one by one" 

The Vaftina tree {Crataeva RoxburghiiY^ is referred to 
in the Atharvaveda and also Sami tree {Pro^opis Spicigera) 

Atharva B.5. H.28. ^ 

w.AfcharvaB.2, H.9. 

« Atharva, B.l, H^9. Also Big. X174. 

Atharva B.3, H.6. Amulet of Asvatha wood {Ficus Feligiosa). 

H Atharva Bl, H 36. 

Atharva B.8, H.5. 

Atharva B.4 Il*20. The plant her© referred to, has .not been identified, 
though according to Griffith, “ its virtues resemble those attributed in England 
to Euphrasy, or Eyebright, the plant with which, together Vith Eue and throe 
drops f|om the well of Life, the Archangel Michael ‘ purged the 'Visual nerve ^ 
of Adam Mid enabled him to look into the distant future.** 

Xfcharva B. 7, H. 85. 
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which is regarded as a holy tree and is mentioned in 
connexion with the promotion of the growth of hair already 
referred to 

Herbs are also every now and then mentioned as being fit for 
charms. Of these Kusa is distinctly mentioned, both in the 
Brig and. Atharvavedas Certain other herbs were of great 
eflBcaey when used as charms : — 

'^4 hold these herbs within my hand, 

The spirit of disease departs ere he can 
Seize upon the life 

Other References. 

To readers of the Mahabharat it is hardly necessary to refer 
to the incident of Kasyapa Rishi who could have saved 
Paritehit from being beaten by the Snake King Takshaka, 
by his charms and mantras. 

Chanakya in his Arthamstra^^ sphaks of the application 
of charms, while Sukraniti also speaks of charmed instru- 
ments 

The great Buddha was very much against anybody's showing 
miraculous powers yet he could think of referring to the 
Gandhara charm well known for the single purpose of making 
oneself invisible and cause the rain to fall. We find a reference 
to the use of a charmed jewel, which was given by Bddhisatwa 
and which had the power of setting up a household and main- 

Atharva B. 6, H. 30. It is foand in all parts of India and is suppoaod to 
possoBB magical virtues. 

llig. X-97. Atharva B. 2, H. 7. 

Book XIV, Chap. III. 

•« P. 250. Professor B. K. Sarkar's edition. 

Kevaddha Sutta. Keyaddha, a yotftig householder comes to the exalted one 
and lays “ This Nalanda of ours. Sir, is influential and prosperous, full of folk, 
crowded with people difevoted to the exalted one. It were well if the exalted on© 
were to give ssommand to some brother to perform by powOri surpassing that of 
ordinary men^ a mystic wonder. Then would this Nalanda of ours become ewQi: 
so much the more devoted to the exalted one But Buddha was against it. 
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tain a wife and children, give alms and do other worka Dice 
was used in the age of the Jataka as a charm®® and charmed 
threads and charmed sand were used as champs :^or safety on 
a journey Mention is also made of herbs being used as 
charms 

" The Jataka also refers to a charm for raising the dead to life 
and to bring to light buried treasure Other Buddhist books 
♦also refer to the use of charms, including Brahmamangata Sutta 
which mentions various charms and exorcists the latter fact being 
also referred to in the Milinda Paiiha*^®. We are also indebted 
to the latter for a reference to charm in the following : — 

" Snppose O King, any Siddha (accomplished one) on in- 
toning a charm and saying ^ Let a mighty rain now fall ^ were 
to bring about a heavy rainfall by the intoning of his charm 
would there, in that case, be any cause of rain accumulated in 
the sky by which raim^ could be brought about V* 

No, Sir. The charm itself would be the cause 

«« JataJca 1‘76. In the Maha Vagga of tho Vinaya we find King Udena 
knowing a cliarm of wonderful power over tbe ihearts of elephanta. And 
a condition precedent to the right learning of the charm was* the gpossessiou of 
a certain potent herb picked under a certain conjunction of the stars. 

JataJca 3*359. “ It is interesting to note that the jProphet Muhammad 
ordained a belief in magic ; at the same time bo declared tbe practiser of magic 
to be an unbeliever — Sir J. M. CampbeU. Indian Antiquarg^ 1900 (p. 49). 

70 Jataka 2*243. 

u Ihid 1-96. 

n Uid 2*243. 

7* Milinda, p. 88. Exorcism was one of the most important functions of the 
old Buddhist priest and it is still the chief employment of tho Jain Gorgi. Inci“ 
dentally wc may quote §ir J, Campbell “ In Europe, the early Christian church 
had a special staff of exorcists. In the middle ages, the Roman Catholic priests 
practised exorcism'. The power was at first claimed 'bjj the reformed churches. 
The clergy of the established Church of England after tbe sixteenth century seldom 
exercised it, although Dissenting ministers continued to exofbise till the eighteenth 
century. In England Roman Catholic priests are the only clergy whb still claiui 
the power.” 

* 7* MiHndc^, p, 181. 
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In the AntbaCAdf Sutta reference is made to Kanha who went 
into the Deccan, learnt mystic verses, and charmed the king, 
so that the King could not let fly his arrow jh There is also 
the story of the*Brxhman VeJabbha knowing a charm. This 
charm was pregious beyond all price. For, if at ji certain conjunc- 
tion of the planets, the charm was repeated and the gaze was bent 
upwards t<5 the skies, straightway from the heavens there rained 
the seven things — gold, silver, pearl, coral, cat's-eye, ruby and 
diamond 

In pure literature mention is also made of charms. JHudra^ 
rahAasa speaks of charms. In Sakuntala we find mentioned 
the amulet on the hand of Dushyanta'^s son while 
vaMOt * mentions Dilip being charmed. In Harskackarita we 
read of magic hair ties : Bairabacharya had his black amulet, 
while aven the great King Harsha did not escape wearing an 
amulet of mustard Charms are also mentioned in Ratnavali 
Act I. Bilhan^s Virdmaniljfa mentioiA that lying-in 

chamber was secured by powerful charms and efficacious lierbs^^’^®. 
Charms are frequently mentioned in Kathc^sdritsagetra^ while in 
Swapna TdmVixdattd, the minister Yangandharan gave a charm 
to Queen Vasa vadatta which transformed her into an old woman* 
Counter Chkarms. 

There was also the use of counter-charms*^. Imprecation 
and malignity could be counter-charmed and so 'ootild the 
spells of an enemy as well as tae magical incantation of others^^ 


It is interesting to note that old Scandinavian women used to give charms 
which made the holdtr of the charms wound-proof 

w Note that even ascetics were nupposed to know .charms. Jataka 4*449. 
n Saknntala, Act VII. 

^ Harshacharit Chap. IV. 

Indian Antiquary, 1S76 (p. 318). Professor J. N. Sarkar in his Shivaji 
(p. 428) mentions that Sbivajils first wife trted all kinds of charms to win brfbk 
Bkivaji's affection. 

Atbarva 2.7. M. Campbell writes that “ In India, witclms, sorcerers 

and enchanteis practice both white, i.e., healing, and black, that is harming, 
magic.^’ (l^otes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Cnstom). 

Atharva B. 2*11 \ B. 4-19. 
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The Jatukai also mention a cotmteivcliarm against raising 
the dead to life 

Conclusion. 

It may he said in conclusion that with the in*hrease of man^s 
control over his surroundings, the belief in cbarm^ has decreased 
considerably, but it cannot be altogether denied that it has died 
away in any country whatever In India, wherS the pre- 
sence of Madulies not only on the bodies of children, the weight 
of which in some cases becomes rather heavy for the wearer, but 
also on the bodies of grown up, educated men it is manifest, 

*but it is manifest in other countries of the world as well. 

« 

»* Jataka X150. 821, 6-31- ~~ 

^ Sir J. M. Campbell observes “ The belief in spirit possession and in the 
spirit theory of disease is still common in rural England. These diseases are 
cured, that is, the spirit who causes the disease, is scared by a charm The same 
anthoiity observes “ Of Muhammadan nations the Afghans believe in the virtue 
of talismans. The Arabs and Egyptians too make use of magic to find hidden 
treasure, to gain a knowled^ of the future, to get children, to secure love, to 
cure ............ and to kill a rival Indian Antiquary ^ 1900, p. 49, 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 
I — Thfe Gupta Pillar at Bihar. 

By J. N. Samaddai'. 

« 

Some four years ago, wliile I been to Bihar, I saw in the 
compound of the Subdivisional Oflicer, the famous sandstone 
pillar bearing Gupta inscriptions as well as some modern writing 
in English, standing in an inverted position. 

One mile due east from t ie famous Dargah at Bihar and 
inside the northern gate of the old ^^fort^'’ (the site of the 
ancient monastery) of Bihar, this sandstone pillar was found 
bearing two inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty. Mr. Bavenshaw 
appears to have first discovered it eighty years ago. Subse- 
quently it was removed and set up in reversed position with its 
base in the air and its summit in the ground. When General 
Cunningham saw it he found it fallen. It was then r^uaioved 
by Mr. Broadley, the then Magistrate of Bihar, from the x>iaLce 
in which it lay half buried in the ground and set up on a 
brick pedestal opposite the Bihar Court House. This broken 
monolith about fourteen feet high and oval in shape (A. S. 
B., Vol. 1) and containing two Gupta inscrij>tiolls ‘was inscribed 
with the names of Earl Mayo, Viceroy of. India, George 
Campbell, Governor of Bengal, and a number of other Euro- 
jiean officials, and eight names of Municipal Commiisiunera of 
the place I This was done in Aprils 1821. 

When the late Dr. Fleet saw it he found the column 
standing in the middle of a house, the Toof of which is su]>port« 
ed by it and the last eight Jiues of the inscription completely 
bidden and rendered inaccessible by a w(X>den structure placed 
on the top •(Fleet : Gupla lnscripiion%?^ 

The wooden structure has since disappeared and tbjB column 
according to the latest information, kindly sui)plied by the Sub- 
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divisional Magi^tjate of Bihar, is still in that inverted position* 
The inscriptions are becoming more and more indiscernible. 

May I, under the circumstances, suggest that some efEective 
steps may be taken to prevent further decay, and if is thought 
necessary, to remove this, the only Gnpta pillar of our Province, 
to the proposed site bf the Patna Museum ? 



, REVIEWS. ^ 

1.—“ The Begrinning^s ef Sonth*Indiaii 
History 

By Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Professor of Indian 
history and Arohsoolo^ry, University of Madras, 
published by the Modern Printing: Works, Mount 
Road, Madras, 1918, pp. 11 + 362, small 8vo. « 

This small volume represents the lectures delivered by 
Professor Aiyangarat the Ma^^ras University inl918. The work 
contains real contributions to Indian History and adds to our 
existing knowledge. The light thrown on the Mauryan Inva- 
sion of Southern India from the Tamil authors of the first cen- 
tury A.c. is a very welcome confirmation of Taranatha who attri- 
butes a large conquest of the South t& Bindusara and his Prime 
Minister Chanakya.^ According to the Tamil authors cited by 
Mr. Aiyangar the armies of the newly -installed {vamba-/ r\ew *) 
Moriyas descended from the Konkan into the territory of the 
prince styled Nannan and reached the Podiyil Hill, south-west of 
Madura ; their rolling cars came up cutting their way along hill 
slopes (page 89). The advance poition of the invading army 
was composed of the Kosat. There are references dn the poems 
alluding to resistance, sometimes successful, offered by the 
southern princes to the Aryas (p. 96), which probably explains 
the semi-independent status of the southern states in the 
time of Asoka. Some part of the Telugu country had been 
very likely conquered already by the early Nandas, which is 
asserted by a mediaval inscriptiou (qited by Rice) and now 
supported indirectly by the known history of Nandi-Vardhana, 
the conqueror of. Ealihga. C^handragupta^s taking up refeidenoe 
at Chandragin is probably another link in Ae chain of the close 

^ Tbii dafcnm wa« noticed for the first time by tbe present writer la 1913 
{Modern M evieto): " Bindusara who is described as a somewhat shadowy figure by 
V. Smith actually extended the Empire to ^e Deccan* (This is on the authority 
of an unnoticed passage in Taranatha's History}.** 
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Magadhan association with the South, The evidence now supplied 
by Professor Aiyangar from the early literature of the South gives 
a more definite outline to the history of the Mauryan Dravida. 
Pandya was clearly independent, but Kerala was not^o, nor was 
the country of the Satija-putra. The whole of the Chola-land 
was not completly odfcside the Maurya empire. ^ The Kerala and 
Satiya-putra States were evidently under the .Mauryas aa sub- 
sti^tes^ This, in my opinion, explains th^ir omission from the 
Thirteenth Bock Proclam ition where Chola, Pandya • and 
Tambapaiiini appear but not Kerali and Satiya, In this 
connexion Professor Aiyangar^s important equation of Asoka^s 
Mahi$ha*7n<indala with the territory of Erumalyuran of the 
classical Tamil should be noticed. Erumai was an ancient kins: 
of Kudanadu ( parts of Mysore and Coorg^’). His name 
stuck to the country as JErumdi^nddu ; it has a good translation 
in the Sanskrit Mahiiha^mandala ( p. 97). This identification 
ought to set at rest the controversy about Mahislia-mandala. 

Mr. Aiyangar has some interesting things to say of the South 
on her economic growth in his lecture entitled The Dawn of the 
Ciiristian Era.^^ Tne Draviclas built lighthouses to warn ships, 
and one such is described at the great port at the mouth of the 
Kavery.^^ A regular brick tower or a big palmyra trunk, carrying 
on the top a huge oil lamp, guided the Tamil mariners (p. 114). 

A large portion of the book is devoted to the consideration 
of the chrorioFogy of the Tamil literature and the age of the 
Sfingum or Tamil academy. Mr. Aiyangar revises thg^^ views of 
former scholars. He at the same time discusses various incidents 
of historical importance referred to by contemporary authors. In 
his last chapter Mr. Aiyangar disposes off once for all the incorrect 
theoiy that the week days in Sanskrit denote a period about 
400 A.c, and later. ^ They were taken from Babylonia not from 
Europe* Likewise the learned author shows th^t Hindu signs of 
the Zodiac correspond more to the Mesopotamian symbols than 
to the Greek ones. 


‘ See also Indian 1918, p. 182. 
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Tamil literature has a good deal yet to tell us. The tmuslation 
o£ the Brihat-katha in Tamil, for instance, fixes the^ date of 
that great work. The translation was made in the second century 
of the dhristian era (p. 153). Speyer's argument fo'r a late 
date ( third to fifth century ) on the gjround ^of its ascribing 
sujeernatural jtowers to Nagarjuna, which shows in his opinion 
a considerable interval between Nagarjuna and the work, 
Reserves little attention. Shivajl was credited with super- 
natural powers by contemporary writers of the Moghul 
Court. That could not make his contemporaries posterior to 
him. The Tamil evidence is decisive for the book being dated 
between Nagarjuna and tb i second century, i.e. about the first 
century a.c. Mr. Aiyangar's notice ( p. 57) of the reference to 
Vikramaditya, saviour from the Mlechchha trouble, in the KathU^* 
sarifsdgara and the BriJiatkatka, is very important. It would ^ 
be quite worth the trouble to compare the passage in the Tamil 
translation as he proposes. Somadeva, the author of the Kathd- 
darit8dgar(l, 2 i.yQvrQdXj says that he is only translating the Bvihat 
Icathd, and there is no reason, as Mr. Aiyangar argnos, to doubt 
the assertion of the author. The existence of Vikramaditya 
before the second century a.c., home out by tbe Brihat-katha, 
confirms the popular tradition and displaces modern ingeniouB 
theories about him. Oii the evidence pointed out by Mr. 
Aiyangar he was not a Mlechchha (as Kanishka undoubtedly 
was) but a destroyer of the Mlechchhas, as the Hindu tradition 
believes. 

Mr. Aiyangar deals with his subjects critically and nowhere 
the historian in him is lost in a technical investigator. 

K. P. J. 
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n-.-^]|[r..Pa]ma Lai on Mr. Bliandarkar’s 

Lectures. 

Mr. Patina Lai, i.c S., writes from Almora about Mr, 
Bhandarkaris Carmichael lectures for 1918:— 

i 

** In the first lecture^he says that Choda, Kerala, etcf., wei'e 
not known to PaninI, but were known to Katyayana. He then 
says that Choda (the people) gave to the Sanskrit language the 
word Chora (a thief). If this be so the verb to steal, must be 
later still. But Panini has in one Sutra (I think), fhro, 

I am in jcamp and have not a copy of the Ashtadhyayi with me, 
so I cannot speak with certainty.* If I am right Bhandarkaris 
whole position crumples up.^^ 

Mr* Panna Lai is right that such a Sutra exists in Panini. 
It is ^lEIPSr, etc. 11I.1.‘25.‘ — K. P. J. 



Obituary. ^ 

Haranandan Panday. 

•Mr. Haranandaa Panday passed away, on the 24th November 
last at Jabbulpore his way back from the Poona Conference 
of Orientalists. He fell a victim to the war inHucnza. By 
his death the Society has lost a young member of high promise. 
At the time of his death he was 29. He took his* B, A. 
degree from the Patna College in 1912, and ol tained a 
, scholarship in the Archaeological Department. He had liis 
first lessons in Epigraphy from Professor Ramavatara Sharma 
,at the Patna College and his training in excavation from Sir 
John Marshall. He was particularly strong in numismatics 
and architecture. 

Mr. Panday had begun to do creditable epigraphical work. 
Some of his results are published in our Journal. He 
disjovered last year a unique capital at Vaisali, evidently 
of Asokan time, with small bulls at its sides carved back to 
back. He conducted with success an excavation at Belwa 
in the Saran District in this Province and brought a number 
of ihedimval sculptures to the Paina Musejj^. The finds 
from his other excavations in Saran (a number of silver-coated, 
punch -marked copper coins and various other interesting 
remains) were unfortunately lost in transit. Mr. Panday always 
breathed sighs of regret whenever the matter was mentioned. 
Recently he prepared a cast of the 'Hathigumpha inscription for 
the Patna Museum. He was working at a Devanagari edition 
of the Divy^vadana and had completed k similar edition of 
the Mahaparinibbana Sufta. He has also left behind an 
archmologtoal * map of Bihar which awaita publication. 

Mr. Paliday was an enthusiastic student of Petrie, The 
slightest deviation from Petriek canon in excavatibn would 
call forth Mr. Panday^s uncompromising condemnation. He 
expressed admiration for the method of Sir J ohn Marshall. 



^ OBITUABY 

Mr. Payday was a man of this Province, havMg his home in 
a village near Bnxar. His untimely death deprives the Province 
of a scholar, a sportsman, and a literary figure, and the Society, 
of a member who took keen interest in its progfess and 
always rendered it willingly assistance and co-operation.^ < 

* K. P. J. 



MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 

I.— Lecture by Professor Foucb^r. 

To members of the Society Professor Fcwicher, Honorary 
Member, Aelivered a very interesting lecture, illnstrating it 
with lantern slides, on the Buddhist Art of Borobodour, on the 
29th No^mber J.919. His Honour Sir Edward Gait presided. 
The lecture was- greatly appreciated. A largt number of 
visitors also attended.the lecture. 

^he Council is thankful to Dr. Caldwell, Principal of the 
Patna Collge, for lending the hall of the College Laboratory for 
the occasion and to Professor A. Mukherji fdr his assistance 
in reproducing the slides. 
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